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THE OUTLOOK. 
) RINCE BISMARCK’ S speech in the German Reich- 
stag on the army bill was the event of the week 
ia Continental politics. It was characteristically im- 
perious and characteristically frank. One cannot but 
respect the almost brutal candor of a statesman who 


Eprrops. 


seems to understand the supreme value of truth in 


those moments when artifice and diplomacy are 
practically powerless. The COhancellor’s attitude 
toward the German Parliament is almost always one 
of contemptuous audacity. H's imposing figure, his 
broken, rugged, forceful utterance, his imperious 
gestures, and the clatter of his sword as he speaks, 
suggest a dramatic contrast between imperialism and 
representative government. So long as the Emperor, 
Bumarck, and Von Molike are living, the Reichstag 
and the German people will probably endure almost 
anything in the way of imperiousness and assump- 
tion of power. These men have so earned the grati- 


4 


would not make an enemy of Rassia for the sake of 
Bulgaria. There is, he said, no present ground to 
apprehend war with France ; under no circumstances 
will Germany attack France, and the German Govern- 
ment has firm confidence in the peaceful disposition 
of the French Government and the peaceful policy of 
the French people. But peace with France cannot 
be counted upon; a Government may come into 
power at Paris that will make war upon Germany. 
The French have never yet renounced Alsace and 
Lorraine. The only course for Germany is to keep 
her army up to the highest state of efficiency, and to 
be ready for war at a moment’s notice. The peace 
of 1870 is mere child’s play in comparison with what 
peace would be after a war in 1890. The German 
Government will not take that responsibility. It in- 
sists upon a seven years’ extension of the present 
peace footing, with additions to the available forces. 
In that the Government will not give way even a 
hair’s breadth. ‘‘ Who can guarantee always the 
same majority in this House? Do you wish to make 
the rise and fall of the German army depend upon 
majorities in the Reichstag! By doing so you 
change the imperial army into a parliamentary 
force.” In conclusion the Chancellor declared that 


tiations with the Reichstag, and that if the Govern. 
ment measure is defeated the Reichstag will he dis- 
solved. 


The issue raised by the Government bill was one 
which affects the nation in many ways. The mili- 
tary system which Germany is supporting bears 
heavily upon the Jpeople, not only in the way of 
taxation, but still more in the impressment cf men 


ising years of early manhood. The Liberals were 
willing to meet the Government half way by voting 
for an increase of the army by an addition of about 
two-thirds of the number of men aske1 by the Gov- 
ernment for the term of three years, upon condition 
tha; the term of service in time of peace should be 
reduced from three years to two years. When the 
vote was taken it was found that the Government 
had been beaten by a majority of 32, the Oonserva- 
tives, Imperialists, and National Liberals voting with 
the Government, the Socialists and most of the Alsa- 
cian members refraining from voting. Bismarck 
immediately read au imperial decree dissolving the 
Reichstag, and on the same day another decree was 
issued naming the 21st day of February as the day on 
which general elections for the new R:ichstag shall 
be held. There is not the slightest doubt but that 
Bismarck intends to have bis own way. If the new 
Reichstag confronts him with another majority it will 
be inimediately dissolved. The elections will no 
uoubt be accompanied by a good deal of political 
excitement, and in many sections the contest will bea 
close one. 


The sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), following close upon his enforced retire- 
ment from office, has created a painful impression 
in England, and although no responsibility attaches 
to the Ministry, it is one of those incidents which 
tend to bri g that Ministry into still greater dis- 
favor. Lord Iddesleigh’s health had undonbtedly 
been critical for a long time past, a fact known 
not only to himself, but to his political asso- 
ciates and friends. Lord Salisbury’s real mistake 
was in committing to such uncertain hands the diffi. 
cult problems and the great reeponsibilities of the 
Eoglish foreign affairs. The burdens of an English 


| Minister are great enough under apy circumstances, 
and they ought never to have been assumed by one 


the Government would enter into no further nego- 


into the service during three of the most prom- 


general belief, in spite of the statement of physicians 
to the contrary, that the exclusion of Lord Iddesleigh 
from the Cabinet by his lifelong friend the Premier 
was the occasion, if not the cause, of bis death. He 
clung to his position with characteristic tenacity, ard 
the shock of a second rej ction, coming as it did 
from the hand of one with whom he had been on 
terms of intimacy from early youth, was too much 
forhim. Lord Iddesleigh’s cbaracter as a public man 
was described in these columns last week. It is only 
necessary to add that no suspicion of corruption or 
even of selfishness attached to him through his long 
career. He represented the old echool of English 
statesmen—men of probity, scholarship, and the 
highest personal character. 


The House of Representatives has passed, after 
debate, but without a division, the Anti Polygamy bill. 
This bill makes husband or wife a lawful witness in 
criminal prosecutions for a polygamous marriage ; it 
requires the registration of all marriages ; it abolisbes 
woman suffrage in Utah ; it makes polygamy a fel- 


ony ; it deprives polygamists of the franchise, and ~ 


requires of all voters an oath of allegiance to the 
United S ates and its laws, «specially those respect- 
ing polygamy; and it dissolves the corporations 
known as the Church of the Latter Day Saints and 


the Perpetual Emigration Company, and providesfor ~ 


their being wound up by legal process to be- inangu- 
rated by the Attorney General. The measure is cer- 
tainly radical. It has been strenuously resisted by 


the Mormon population of Utab, and as strenuously 
urged by the non-Mormon population. 


It was, we 
believe, introduced, it was certainly fathered, by 
Representative Tucker, of Virginia, and has been 
catried through a Democratic “ouse by an over- 
whelming majority. We may therefore confidently 
assert that the determination to destroy polygamy 
ig neither sectional nor partisan ; it is National. Toe 
fears of those who apprehended that a Democratic 
Administration would admit Utah with polygamy asa 


State, and so fasten this crime upon the Nation, have - 


proved unfounded, Political exigencies are not suffi- 
cient to counteract the sense of National honor and 
of manly piety. 


We hope that this bill will accomplish all that its 
advocates hope from it. It appears to us much more 
rational than the proposed Eimunds legislation, 
which we have heretofore criticised. The constiru- 
tional right of Oongress to annul Territorial laws 
and to dissolve Territorial corporations bas been 


doubted ; but it does not seem to us doubtful. 


Toere is a sovereignty in the States; there is no 
sovereigoty in the Territ:ries. The people of the 


States confer on the General Government all its’ 


political powers; the General Government confers 
on the people of the Territories all their political 
powers. The latter hold their political powers as 
tenants at will; and they administer them in trust 
for the General Government and the prospective 
State. If they abuse their trust, it is the right and 


duty of the General Government to take those powers - 


away from them. We have believed it was best to 
d> this by one act which should put all the governing 
power into the hands of a National Oommission. 
Tais bill tries the experiment of putting that power 
into the hands of the non-Morwon population. If 
that does not succeed, the other remedy lies in 
reserve; and it will, if necessary, be exercised. 
There is in this no religious persecution of the Mor- 
mons, no interference with their faith ; but there is 
a resolute determination that polygamy must go. 
Io 1850 the polygamous Mormons were organized by 
Federal authority into a United States Territory, and 
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the chief criminal of them all, Brigham Young, was 
app»inted Governor of the Territory, by President 


Fillmore; in 1887 polygamy is made a felony, and. 


every polygamist is disfrancrised Tne world moves 


The Indiaw échool Superintendent reports that 
there are upwards of 12,000 Indian children now 
attending school, exclusive of those in the Indian 
Territory ard the State of New York, and that at 
least as many more could be readily secured avd 
sbou'd be provided for The fact *hat an Indian 
permits bis children to attend school is an ind'cation 
that he desire~ for them the white man’s civil'zation, 
with land ia severalty and citizenship According to 
Mr Riley/s report, of the $6 0U0 000 drawn last year 
for maictenance, civil zation. and education of the 
Indians, not over one-third weat to education and 
civil zstion. We ought at once 'o reverre the propor- 
tions Toe Honse eviden ly des not thnk hat 
Civil Service R form is very thoroughly intrench+d 
in the Indian service, for an amendment to the 
Iodian appropriation bill provided that no part of 


the money appr p~iated for farmers’ salaries shall be 


paid toa man who is net a practical farmer. The 
New York “Times” reports that ‘‘broken-dowo 
politicians w o scarcely kaow the difference bet ween 
@ cow and a harrow bave in some cases been sent to 
the *#gencies to teach agriculture.” How long shall 
sncb abu-es be perpetrated on the ‘* wards” of the 
Nation by its guardian? 


Ws do not expect to see the Bair Ejucation bill 
earri-d through or even brought to vote ia the pres- 
ent Hou-e of Representa’ives, bot a vigorous eff -rt 
ix being wade to secure this resulr. It haa passed 
the S-nate by a majprity of three to one, but was 
8° fi d in committee in the House. We suppose the 
res! 1eas%n to be that the A iministration ts opp 
to the bill It 1s u derstood that the Pre-idenur 


doubts borh its and its exp»sditency. 


If, however, the Huse were to pass it, ant the Pres 
ident s*oul | veto it, his ve’o m'zht make aa unpless- 
ant division in the S oath, where p-op'e are generally, 
igh by no means anan'm ously. ia favor of the law. 

be W »mano's Onrristian Temperance Union is said to be 
engaged in circulating petitions in favor of the bill. 
We do not balieve coua'rycvuld m:ke any batter 
disposition of its surplus than by providing oat oF it 
for better education both ia the S:ates d.smaatled 
by war and io the Territories. 


Mr. George, in the second number of the “‘ Stand- 
ard,” resumes bis attack upon Archbishop Oorrigan. 
making in it some statemen's 80 specific as to call, it 
seems to u-, for a reply. He declares that lett re 
were sent from the Archbi-hop to priests directing 
them to work against a Oonrtitutional Oonvention, 
and that at a gathering where this statement was 
under courideration a prop i'ion was made to 
hold of the bo ks cootaining the ballo’s in favor of 


the Constitutional Convention and make way with | 


them. He does not, tovever. implicate the Arch 

bishop io 'his specific charge. H> says, farther, that 
the Vicar General, Fs: her P eston, issued a pronuc- 
ciamento against the workiagmen’s candidate, which 
was dis ributed on the Sunday preceding the election 
at the, doors of the churches; that priests spoke 
agaipst the workingmeu’s candida'e from the altar, 
and that, ** in some ca+es at least, the power of the 
coufessional and the threat of the refu-a' of absolu 

tion was u-ed against the party.” Ia our judgment, 
it is a mistake for auy clergyman, Roman Oatholic or 
Protestant, to tuke a direct part on the stump or in 
couvention in favor of or against a particular party or 
a particular candidate. I: is more than a mistake, 
it is a dangerou-ly un-American proceeding, for a 
hierarchy to do this in a body and under the guidance 


of its authoritative leaders. When such a hierarchy | 


Owes its suprem> alleg aice toa foreign potentate, 
clerical p>li'ics takes ou its worst form Waat wou d 
Americanos thiok of a G-rman rg, ization ackoow!l- 
edg'ng supreme allegiance to Priuve Bismarck aod 
working uvder orders from him in its political action ? 
H >w isit any better if it owes its supreme allegiance to 
tne rupreme p>t+n'a‘'e at Rome? Wire-pulling is bad 
enough at best ; of all wire pulling that is worst in 
which foreign clerics pull the wires. 


Considerable local «xcitement bas been produced 
by the apprintment of Father Donnelly in the place 
of Father M.Glynn. The whole parish of St. Stephen’s 
is indignaut. The choir b»ys dave sirack ; and the 
javitor; ani toe volanieer choir; and the ladies 
who bave been accus omed to decors e the altar ; 
and the whole congregation have resolved to pay no 
more money to the church while Father Donnelly 


remains. There is, in brief, an ecclesiastical strike 
and boycott combined. A full report will be found 
of this matter in another column. It is certainly of 
more than local significanee, I: is tru: tbat the par 
ish is powerless. For under-the laws of the S ate ef 
New York the legal title of all R man Catholic 
charches is vested in the bishop or archb shop, and 
althougb this church has never been dedicated, we do 
not suppose that this fact affects the legal title. It 
is true also that Father McGlyon is powerks3. B-- 


tween absolute submirs‘on to the Church of Rome 


and Protestantism, with its right of private judgment, 
there is no middie ground. Father McGlynn will 
not succeed where Dr. Dollinger and Fs her Hya- 
cinthe have failed. The protests of ihe Roman 
Catholics of this city are pone the lets significant. 
There are two forces in human nature which it were 
dangeraus, if not disastrous, forth R man Catholic 
hierarchy to array against itself: the parental in 
‘st net which sustains the publicschool system because 
it gives a bet’er practical education than the parish 
»chool ever bas er ever can ; and the love of liter'y as 
«mbodied in political action, dear to every Ame ican 
heart, and to no hearts dearer than to those of the 
[rish American citizens. The blow struck at Father 
McGlyna, who is ore of the few priests who puts 
humanity above a hierarchy, is struck at both there 
insti.c's ; for Father M.Glyan has been an advocate 
of the public school system, and, wh: ther righ'fally 
‘or wrongfully, is regarded by a large pr:portion of 
man Catholics of this city as a representa‘ ive of 
political liber:y. The movement in his support i 
well interpreted by the motto of the call to the 
Q oper Union meeting: ‘* All the religion from 
Rome you please ; but no politics.” 


The two apparently counter-currents resp°cting Sin- 
day legi-lation are, we are inclined to believe, really 
setting in the same direction. Their inspiration is 
00’ Puritan, nor even religious ; it is socialistic, or at 


ast pbilacthropic. I: is against Puritanism, bnt it 


is also against Paganism. Thus, on the one hand, 
we have Governor Ames, of Masachusettas, recom. 
mending that the Suooay laws be thoroughly and care- 
fal y revised so as to permit the doing of acts which in 
the present state of so iety are generally approved. 
and to remove from the law the reproach of being 
afrand. Almost simultaneously aSunday movemen! 


largely by the French, has never, we believe, legally rec 
ogaiz~d Sunday ; certainly not practically toany great 
ex ent. The new law, which went into operation the 
first day of the year, requires all shops, saloons, and 
places of public business to be cl sed at twelve o’clock 
Saturday night, and remain closed continuously for 
twen'y-four hours, during which time all business iv 
them is declared illegal. From its operations are 
exc: p'ed all newspaper offices, printing offices, book 
stores, drug stores, apothecary shops, undertaker 
shops, public and private marke's, bakeries, dairies, 
livery stables, railroads whether steam or horse, 
hotels, b »arding-houses, steamboats and other vessels, 
warehouses for receiving and forwarding freight, 
telegraph offices, and theaters and other places of 
amusement; the sale‘of I'quors, except for medic ne- 
and wine for table use at hotels, being specifically 
prohibited. This is a liberal provision for works 
of ‘‘neces-ity, charity, and mercy.” A city Law 
and Order League is making a diligent ¢ffort to 
arouse public sentiment aud enfurce the law. 
This joining bands of Massachusetts and L>uisiana 
in a nineteenth century Sanday law is really an indi- 
cation of a better, because a more intelligent, pur- 
pose to secure at least the citizen’s right to his day 
of rest. | 


At the tenth annual meeting of the I:Jinois State Bar 
Association the commit'ee to which had been referred 
the proposals of Mr. Bonary, of Chicigo, heretoture 
reported in our columar, made a report recommend 
ing statutory recoguit:on of the power of couris ot 
equity to protect property and corporate right: 
agai.st strikers by ivjunction, and also to provide 
fur a legalized form of arbitration between employ 
ers and employed. The latter recommexdation i- 
based upon the precedents afforded by the working o} 
a similar system in Europe, and by its introduction iv 
New York Sate. The first annual report of th 
S.ate B ard of Arbitration in the latter State gives a: 
account of the succes: ful settlement of 8_veral strikes. 
some of them of considerable proportions, al. hougt 
iD DO Case have the parties in the coutroversy suv 
mitied the question ot their own motion to the arbi- 
trators. Tne Board recommend an amendment iu 


the law, 80 as to make the Board one of both me- 


is set in operation in L wisiana, which, being settled 


diation and arbitration, vesting it with powers to 
intervene, investigate, take testimonv. and report, 
without any anplication from either of the parties to 
the dispute. The history of the past indicates that 
this experiment is well worth trying. 


At the recent anoual meeting of the American 
Meteorological Society lettera were read from the 
leaders in the standard time movement reporting 
the progress of their very useful reform. Mr. W. F. 
Allen, Secretary of the General Time Convention, 
reported that within the Jast month Pittsburg, Pa., 
aud Bangor, Me., bave adopted standard time, in 
spite of the fact that in both cities this step involved 
a change of over twenty minu‘es. Mr. Allen also 
reported that in Maine it is probable that the L- gis- 
lature at its coming session will pass a law making 
Eastern time the standard for the S-ate. With refer- 
ence to the twenty four o’clock scale, Mr. Allen said 
that it is in use upon the Canadian Pacific Railway 
west of Winnipeg, upon the Mani oba & Northwest- 
ern Railway, and upon the Idaho division of the 
Union Pacific. Mr. Fleming, of Ottawa, Canada, 
reported that the towns along tke Oanadian Pacific 
have accepted the change with such unanimi'y and 
favor that the company has decided to extend its 
application eastward to Oatario and the Valley of tne 
S:. Lawrence. The branch and connecting lines are 
following the same course; and Mr. Fleming predicts 
that by the end of nex* year the twenty-four hour 
-ystem will be in common use by all the railways 
‘from Halifax in Nova Scotia to Vancouver on the 
P c:fic coast.” The fact that many of the inter- 
national telegraph lines have adoptd the system 
gives promise that it will b:come uuiver-al. Mr. 
Fieming urge that the childrea in the public schools 
be familiariz d with the new system of time reckon- 
ing, just as they are now being familiarized with the 
metric system of weights and measures. A country 
like Germany m+y adopt the new systems by edic'’, 
and popularizs them af erward ; but in America it is - 
necessary to populariz: firat, and afterward adopt. 


We are accustomed to urge upon our readers the 
truth that no merely legal refurm can ever be a sub- 
stitute for reform of a deeper sort; multiplicity of 
divorces, for example, cannot be cured by merely 
amending the divorce laws. Yet the history of Ver- 
mont proves that a v-ry simple modification of law 
may bring ahout a very radical reform in social 
morality. We quote from the Springfield ‘‘ Union :” 

‘“‘The Rev. 8. W. Dike, of Royalton, Vt., the apostle of 
divorce reform, began his work at home, and now gays that 
Vermont has the best record on divorces in New England. 
A law was p in 1884 requiring all libels for divorce to 
be filed at the term of coart preceding tse one in which 
they ure heard, which insures a delay of s:x munths. This 
law has worked-admirably in repressing hasty action on the 
part of aggrieved couples, and the rcord fell from 202 
divorces in 1884 to 94 in 1885. The Vermort law requires 
the State’s attorney to appear in suits for divorce in behalf 
of the State. This insures pablicity and carefal oversizht. 
Che town clerks have become m pre careful in issuing cer- 
tificates of marriag>, and the m olsters are more particular 
in the matter of marrying straugers and persons who have 
oeen divorced.’’ 

We called attention week before last to the good 
work which Dr. D:ke has done in this matter of di- 
vorce. The society which he has organized, and which 
depends for its existence wholly upon his personal 
effurts, deserves a larger and more generous support 
than it receives from a too apathetic public. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS —The House, by an 
overwbelmivg majority, has passed the bill creating 
a Department of Agriculture and Labor. The bill pro- 
vides that the Depar!ment shall be under the control 
of a Oabinet Secretary, an A-sistant Secretary, and 
4 Commission of Labur. The Oommissioner’s salary 
is fixed at $5,000. Its effect, if it becomes a law, 
will be to put into politics a branch of administration 
which should be kept out of politics. A bill has 
neon introduced iuto the House providivg for the 
erection of a public building in each city of the ~ 
United States of 10,000 inhabitants or upward, 
the cost of the buiiding to vary according to 
ihe population, from $25 000 for 10000 iuhab- 
(tants to $140 000 for 50,000 inhabitants.——The 
Senate devoted most of the week to the dis- 
cussion of the lnoter-State Oommerce bill. The 
notion to recommit was defeated by a vote of 36 to 
25 A'moetaill of the Western Senators voted against 
«Comm! ment, and all those irom New Eugiaud ex- 
@cpt Mr Eimands voted for it. Toe conference bill 
was fiualiy passed by a vote of 43 to 15. We have 
reated it editorially in another column.——The 


House has egred to the conference report on the 
| 
Electoral Oount bill.——-Senator McPhersons, reso- 
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lution .ackirg for official information regarding the 
Pacific Railroad debt bas passed the House. Mr. 
Outhwaite stated that the estim ates of the surplus of 
the rosd3 vary by over $100,000 000.——The House 
has passed a bill restricting tt e removal of causes from 
State to Federal courts. It increases the minimum 
jurisdicticn of Circuit courts $500 to $2 000. 
Most of the restrictions named in the bill bave espe 
cial reference to corporations. The Pension Ap- 
propriation Lill also passed the Senate. 


GENERAL News —The nomination by Connecticut 
Republicans of Senator Hawley is equivalent to his 
re-election. Oonnecticut and the Nation are to be 
congratulated on the resnlt.——At this writing the 
probabilities of Sanator Diwves's re-election for Mas- 
sachusetts are somewhat greater. His retirement 
would be a loss, almost a calamity. ——J. V. Farwell, 


one of the millionaira3 of Chicago, takes the vacant 


chair in the Senate of Ssnator Logan.——In Delaware 
Senator Gray has been nominated.——Ona the first 
vote in the New York Rapublican caucus to nominate 
a S2nator the vote stood: Miller 44, Morton 35, 
Hiscock 12; necessary to nominate, 48 ——In 
Iadiana a decision has been given by Judge Ayres 
erjoiniog R >bertson (who, the Republicans clai 9, is 
the Lieutenant Governor) from presiding over the 
joint convention.——An educational institution 
is to be founded at Worcester, Mass , to be known 
as Olark Ucigersity, endowed by Mr. Jonas G. Clark 
witb $1 000,000.——McQ iade has been taken to Sing 
Sing. ——A new bill of complaiat has been filed at 
Boston by the United S:ates in its suit against the 
B-ll Telephone Oompany.—— Upper Table Rock at 
Niagara Falls has fallen. General WB. H.zen, 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, died in Washington on 
Saturday Henry M S'aoley is to lead an expedi- 
tion for the relief cf Emin Bey. It will start from 
Zanzibar, will inclnde 1,000 men, and will cost about 
$100,000.——President Oharles Francis Adams, of 
the Union Pacific road, has addressed a letter to the 
chairman of tte House Committee on Railroads 
stating that the road will welcome investigation, but 
protesting against delay and attacks which impair its 
credit and injure ita securities. 


H'GHWAYS, NOT TURNP.KES. 


PT™HE people of the United States have decided 
1 thar the railroads of this country shall be pub 


lic highways, not private turnpikes. That is the 


meaning of the passige of the Cullom-R-agan Inter- 


State Commerce bill by the Senate. The final vote 
was forty-three to fifteen. The bill bas yet to go to 
the House; but the H -uze is more radical than the 
Senate, and, unless skillful maneuvering prevents any 


vote upon the measure, the re-ult there is not doubt fal. 


The essential features of this bill are simple. It 
assumes that the public have a right to regulate the 
public highways, and that it is the daty cf Con 


gress to exercise that right for the people; and it 


- embodies such regulations in four provisions. 


It creates a National Commission with certain 
defined and limited powers of investigation and 


supervision. 

It reqnires all rates to be published and posted, 
and forbids any deviation from them and any dis- 
_ crimination or rebates for favored shippers. 

It prohibits the railroads from charging a larger 
aggregate sum for a short haul than for a longer 
haul between the same termini, on the same line, 
and under the same circumstances. 

It prohibits pooling. It does not prohibit two or 
more competing railroads from agreeing to charge the 
same rate; it does forbid them from making a com 
mon trea ury, and dividing the proceeds avscording to 
& proportion agreed upon. Under a pooling system 
no shipper can choose by what line he will send his 
_ freight, and com peting lines do not compete. The 
freight goes where the pool sends it, and the com- 
peting lines are in effect one. Unader the Inter- 
State Commerce bill the shipper selects his route ; 
his freight cannot be diverted to another road ; and 
thus each line, striving to increase its business, 
would be spurred, not necessarily to lower rates, but 
to better accommodations. 3 

This is the gist of the Inter State Commerce bill. 
It is experimental. Experience under it will doubt- 
less suggest modification ;- what modification, will 
depend upon the railroads. If they accept the bill 
in good faith, and experience justifies the prophecies 
of evil, the people will demand a revision; if they 
undertake to fight the bill, the people will demand 


more drastic measures, The railroads are very | ways. 


| it. 


and combinations. 


-demned it. 


| pnwerful, but they are not sufficiently powerful to 


fight successfully the people of the United States 
And the penp'e are convinced that the railroads 
are public highways and must be bronght under 
public control. From this conviction trey canno' 
be driven or enticed. They hare given long ard 
patient trial of the other theory, the theory ad 
v-nced by Svnator Stanford in the United ~tate- 
Senate, that railroads are private property, and tha! 
free competition is a sufficient protection of public 
rights. They have decided that this theory does n«1 
work, and they have entered upon a second experi 
ment—that of leaving the railroad private property. 
but subjecting it to public control. Senator Stanford 
declares that this is impracticable. Oontrol. he says 
is the essence of ownership. The State S cialist: 
agree with him. Senator Stanford says, Go back ; 
give the control of the road to the private owner-. 
The State Socialist says, Go forward ; let the people 
take the ownership and undertake the operation o’ 
the railroads. We venture to prophesy that if the 
railroad managers by their course make Sznator 
Stanford’s premise true, the people will accept, no: 
Ssnator S'anford’s co.clusion, but the conclu:ion o 
the State Socialists. Toey will go forward to publi. 
owurship, not backward to private coutrol. The 
railroad owners are entering upon a second stage ir 
the evolution of traffic. They are now trustees. 1 


they administer their trast for public welfare, they 


will not be disturbed. If they use their power t 
resi-t the public purpose, their power will be take. 
from them. | | 

For the popular purpose embodied in the Ozllom- 
Reagan bill is notasudden impulse. It is the grow'! 
of oser half a century of experience. Io 1824 h 
L gislature of New York had given an exciusive righ’ 
to R bert Fulton «nd Robert R L'vingston, and then 
assignees, to navigate by steam tue waters of th 
Empire State. The Supreme Oourt of the Sta’e hae 
held the act constitational. Daniel Webster did th: 
country no greater service than by his plea before tb: 
United States Supreme Ouurt against this legislation. 
He based his argument, as was his wont, on broac 
principles. He contended that the Uvited Sates hac 
exclusive, not concurrent, control of inter State com 
merce; that, to quote his pregn nt words: *‘ Con 
gress is to give the rule, to establish the system, t 
exercise the control over the ct:” Oongres: 
makes such rules as, in its judgment, the cas 
requires; and these rules, whatever thy are, con 
stitute the system :” ** The people intended, io estab- 
lishing the Oonstitution. to transfer from the sevens) 
States to a general goveroment those higher anc 
important powers over commerce, which, in ther 
exercise, were to maintain a uniform and general 
system” The empbasits which we bave pul upe 
these last words by italics, Mr. Webster put ty bi 
reiteration of them. The Supreme Ovurt -ustaine 
his positions ; it decided that it is the function of tb 
General Government, represented in Oongress, t 
‘‘maintain a uniform and steady system” of inte?- 
State commerce. A long line of decisions, State an 
Federal, has confirmed this principle. No on 
familiar with railroad wars will contend that there 
United States have enjoyed either a uniform o 
a steady system. Free competition has not giver 
Pooling is defended as an attempt to give 
it. But the right reserved by the Oovcstitutio: 


‘to the people of the United Sates, which the) 


have refused to relinquish to the State L-gisla 
tures, they will not relinquish to railroad pool. 
-Never! Come what will, 
never! In attempting to exercise this right i 
may be expected that they will make mistakes; bu 
the right itself they will never abaudon. As high- 
ways of commerce the railroad has supplavted tb: 
turnpike, and is supplanting the waterway Auc 
the control which the Nation has exercised over it- 
navigable waters it will heaceforth exercise over itr 
steel highways. The Cullom Reagan bill brings to 
an end the era of private coutrol of the public higb- 
ways. Itis high time. Stephenson, the inventor o! 
the railway, foretold the impracticabili'y of t:usting 
to free competition to protect the public from private 


monopoly. The ablest railroad men, from practical 
experience, condemn it: witness Ohauncey M. Depes 
apd Oharles F. Adams. The ablest students of the 
railroad probleia condemn it: witners Hadley ano 


Hud-ron. The courts in repeated decisions have con- 
And now at last the people, in Oungiess 
represented, have registered the condemnation. Tae 
railways of the Nation will never again become pri- 
vate turnpikes. Henceforth they will be public high- 


IS THIS JOURNALISM? 


E have generally found the New York 
Evening Post” fair ar well able iu its edi- 
torial treatment of public questions. We were tbere- 
tore dissppoioted wheu, baving cal ed fur a spec fic 
stat) m-ul of legi-latiun woich lavor ref rmers de- 
manded, it retu:d to publish au abswer to this 
demand. Bolieviog tha! this call represented a very 
common impression iu the miuds of meu whu had Lot 
given the sut.j-ct special study, we gave for tbe benetit 
of our readers last week an account of these demands, 
classifying them uuder fuur veads. S m_ of these 


| we approve, some We Cond mn, and sume we think 
are worthy of fur ber cousideratiun. Tuey, at all 


events, exis', and they are defiuite and eprcific. 
Nutbing will be gained in the loug ruu by courempt- 


aously ignoring them. Tv this acvount of what 


\.bor reformers have demanded, 
Post” pies as follows : 


‘The Coristilan Uuion bas an article two columns and a 
half in iength ou the * Evening Post's’ request that tue 
(abur refurmers would teil Os eXacuy they 
want. We ctppuscd ua fiiot luvkiug at Cue afil_lo that it 
yas aliemp. tO au-Wer thls yO.stiOu, DUL li cvades 
soswering it tu the urdiuary ratacr druil way. Firot it 
venouse 8 the ‘Ev.niug Post’ in tue usual style; It 
gives a3 a let of relurmers WOO du not * dewaud le 
ion fur the laburing cl wows ;’ gives as ‘suwpies uf 


the Evening 


the forw ut legisniaviou lavor Lu 


OD olalUte buvKs list Ul subjects vu u 
ion isd Mand-d. Tued It meulluu puotal Vauks 
ulug bu legiolale 40 WiLu Loe 
Eveulpg Pusat,’ aod Mypli:zeut tu Mc. Giauewouc ; it 
‘a Class vl laws WOivd suall 41Vo Ww Cue pubilt toe 
veut fit of tue wealto wiicu Oeluugs ty tus pusiic, aug -ball 
usable the com tu vuudust 
¢ Xallving (De vl (De Mau WOu prudUved tuls, vul 
or bis prudently auulog: ‘Llu toe ay, vi 
rincip © relurMcls Dul agreed Vailuus Luinkers 
sManeate Vall Us which at icast ard 
pre fic enuagh tu j-cylur ulscus lou.’ Tucre 
i, however, LO Ovvas.un LO bo proviue 
*eubj cts fur dwetssiuu ' lor Sule poupico, Mauy 2.8 
lit powers tute play tue yucs.luu, "Wi duco 
miller wear @ white Loo Cur. Uctuu wen- 
jons ‘proposed legislatiog lus ite the ulcct 
egulatiou of the reiativus cmpluyer aud cuipivy ed’ 
—sucd Making Ssturday, of viaor Saluiday, ualf- 
\oild»y, to Msklug WUFK, auu wablug 
—pecifiod proviclous fur dud tu a: 
on. As Woill as We Cau flo 
he agrees With tue Pot’ in ‘seoing serwus 
5 j>c tons to any or al. uf .beoo ; De adus, 
dently baving Us in Bis Wi.D suicmiuily, ‘Ho 
‘who vcs DOL kDUW (Nowe Lic Prupusiiivus Wade 
Ho» who kuuws it aud cOutcais Lise US 
resdersicCks (De Us dg w ab 
uduaced tuls wiiver Wu the g ta 
Oo ariicve turuds ligul. Wo p vsuuts it Was Lue ic Cb 
sive an) ps sul, Uv Luc 
ot bis intel a Ue bes d Ou ll. it 
-Och Waste tv De , Le wigtt bave 
Pid Of lt DY Cue icos Pruvess ul spoccu.”’ 


this bouest jouruaiiom ? Our readets may com- 
vare the Eveutug Posts” patagiapd wii our 
oditorial, and judge for wives. 


AN INHERITANCE OF PRAYER, 


SU ERE is sumet ding vor Y Uceuillul in uvoght, 
prseuted Dy in abutuer cul- 
that there is laid up of be prayers 
uf tbe sges ; (Dat these prayers are like laud 
4Way in the grouud, nut deal, oul sicepiug and 
(waiting the life-g.ving uf divine urvud- 
ing love; that there lu be Lime of spiritual 
resurrectiog ; tbat in the kipgdum of the future 
nere will be suals woo will Hud Woal Wey 
uave ca led oO earth prayers 
aves: ment of Dlesslug repaid COMpuuud 
vel, as God always pays Dis promise. 
ruch bas sumetimes pus vy Roman Vatbuiic 
h vlogiars tu furmai aud tevbuical way, aud made 
Dasls tor false ductriue aud jurious pracuce, ducs 
Qut argue agalust it. There is uv (Dav cannot 
be, in the of human pa aud pf judice, cua- 
verted into death-deallug ; as Lhere is LU error 
that Cannot, 10 the alchemy uf divine grace aud 
Mercy, be made au iusirumcut uf ufo aud 
There are prayers, ludeed, tbat seem ww die uure- 
garded prayers wholly ; prayers ul aguuiZ- 
iug carueslue-s, of ; piajyeors atculm,a- 
uled with BULVILELY hupe tua Lave 
INCited Lo Hud Deck anOuwpaukd Vy caiuest, fai 
fuifulment of duty. If tne euds grave, 
if ne reserves to himself no power of auswerig 10 
the unknown future prayers that seem to have no 
answer here, | prayers appear as fruitless, and the 
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‘the Board. 
~be sent vut from the rooms of the Board, and with 
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entreaty of hope is in this belief converted into a 


ery of despair. We neither aver nor deny that there 
is room for God's redeeming love to complete in 
another life the work which seems to be incompleted 
here ; but the possibility that this may be so gives 
room for faith and hope which the darker creed extin- 
guishes. The broken reed this creed bruises; the 
smoking flax it quenches. 

Weare not able to reason this matter out ; we make 
no attempt todoso. Inthe reasonings of our wiser 
contemporaries we find neither light nor warmth. 
Burdened by the sins aud the sorrows, sometimes of 
an individual, sometimes of the race, we can only 
carry to God and lay upon Him who is the Barden- 
bearer of the centuries the burden too great for us 
to bear; and take from Him who is eternally hops 
ful, patient, expectant, long-suffering, a new hope, a 
larger patience,a reviving expectation, a power of 
longer suffering, and go back to our own work sure 
that the Eternal Wisdom is also the Eternal Goodness, 
that every cry of the human heart for humanity’s 
redemption is only a feeble echo of God's eternal pur- 


pose of love, that every prayer for the true well-being 


of a human soul isan inspired word of God, and that 
this word shall not return to him void, but shall pros- 
per in the thing whereunto he hath sent it. 
‘*T see the wrong that round me lies, 
I fee] the guilt within ; 
I bear, witb groan anda travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


‘* Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 4 
And tossed by storm and fl»od, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings— 
l know that Gcd is gorcd.”’ 


DISAVOWED. 


E welcome Dr. Judson Smith’s disavowal, re- 

ported on our Religious News page, of the New 
Apostles’ Creed, which be says does not emanate from 
the Board, and for which no member of the Commit- 
tee is responsible. He is further reported as say- 
ing that ro executive officer is responsible for it ; 
this isia mistake. What he did say was that the 
executive officers were not responsible for it. The 
creed was, in fact, prepared and sent out by Dr. 
A'den, but witiout the knowledge of his asso. 
ciafes. He alone is responsible for it. The cost 
of pricting it was not paid out of the funds of 
In our jadgment, no publication should 


its apparent sanction, unkss it has first been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Prudential Commit- 
tee. This seems to us a*very simple and self-evident 
proposition. It bas been twice disregarded by the 
Home Secretary ; once in his issuance of the creed 
last year to missionary candidates, egain in his issu- 
ance of the New Apostles’ Creed. For these acts his 
associates are not responsible; nor is the Prudential 
Committee, except as it is responsible to see to it that 
such unauthorized acts are not done by their 
subordinates. Dr. Smith in the same address makes 
a partial report of a document received from 
missionaries in India respecting the Hume case. 
Since be has done this, it is due to Mr. Hume, and to 
the public, that the document be published in full. 
If it is true that such a document exists, which asks 
a3 condition of Mr. Hume's return that he renounce 
the bypothesis of a future probation, it is evident 
that some of the missionaries have changed their 
mind, or that some apparently well-authenticated 
information respecting their wishes was incorrect. 
We think the letter itself will make it apparent that 
either Dr. Smith has misapprehended its import or 
bas been misreported; and that the missionaries 
earnestly desire the return of Mr. Hume, provided 
ne does not come back to preach the hypothesis of a 
future probation. This is different from a demand 
that he renounce his personal belief in it. Let us 
Lave the facts. 

With Dr. Smith's final statement, as reported, 
that **‘No min was rejected by t.e Committee 
last yeer who would not have been rejected by 
every previous Prudential Committee” we take 
direct issue. As those wno criticise the policy of the 
Prudential Committee asked for an investigation, 
and as the friends of the Prudential Committee re. 
fused to grant such an investigation, we think the 
presumption is against them, and the burden of 
proof is on their side. It is always against those 
who dread or rej-ct an impartial inquiry into the 
facts. 

In this connection we note as significant the 
publication in the Hartford ‘‘ Courant” of a letter 
sigued by every settled Congregational pastor in 


Hartford, with one exception, urging upon the Pru- 
dential Committee to give a fair trial to the experi- 
ment of referring all doubtful and difficult cases of 
missionary candidates to a council of the churches, 
and especially urging the Prudential Committee to 
make an application of this principle in the case of 
Mr. Hume. The paper is dated the 29th of Decem- 
ber, but is only just now given to the public. We 
may add that, if we are correctly informed, the 
Prudential Committee has received from other influ 
ential sources similar recommendations. The letter 
is published in full in another column, and our read- 
ers will observe that it is signed both by conservatives 
and by progressives in theological opinion. If there 
is any reason why the course recommended by the 
unavimous vote of the Board, and now indorsed by 
29 influential a body of representative clergymen, 
should not be pursued, we shall be glad to have any 
one state it in a document of equal length, for the 
benefit of our readers. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Congregational Club of 
New York City and vicinity was held at Clark’s restaurant 
Monday evening, January 17. The annual report was pre- 
sented by the Secretary, Dr. A. H. Clapp. lao no previous 
year has there been expressed such universal satisfaction 
with the meetings of the Club, both in the topics and the 
method of treatment, and in the places of meeting and the 
table. By promoting good fellowship it has done much 
good, and laid a foundation for future religious work by 
the Congregational churches. The present membership is 
159; the average attendance has been 140; the largest 
attendance, 165 ; the small.st, 120. The average attendance 
bas been 15 larger than last year, owing to the attendance 
of ladies, who are invited at every meeting of the Club. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance in the treasury of 
$1,249 15. The President of the Club, Roswe!l Smith, E-q, 
was re elected for the fifth time; the other officers elected 
were substantially the same as those of last year. The rest 
of the evening was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘ One Hun- 
dred Years of the Republic,’’ by Professor Alexander John- 
ston, of Princeton College, Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, Ohio, and General Clinton B. Fisk. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


AST Sunday morning the following address was 

read in the chapel at Andover Seminary, signed 
by all the Professors except Professor Taylor, who is 
absent. The Professors are the chapel preachers : 


“The time of the annual collection for the American 
Board having now arrived, the pastors of thiscburch and con- 
gregation deem it desirable that the usual notice should be 
accompanied with a few words of explanation and sugges- 
tion. 

‘¢ We are aware that some of you, how many we know 
not, bave been inclined the present year to or di- 
minish your customary contributions. The reasons for this 
are not without weight. Members of this community, one 
of them a member of this church, bretbren well known and 
approved among us, have been excladed by the offictal 
management of the Board from service under it as foreign 
missionaries. When public criticiem was passed on this 
and similar action, one reply, made in a manner that gave 
it a semi-cfiiclal character, was that the Board is not ‘in 
any strict sense a Congregational body, but an independent 
organization,’ and that ‘donors are bound to consider the 
well known character and well-settled policy of the corpo- 
ration to which they commit the expenditure of what they 
give.’ Since then a dispasition has appeared on the part of 
the management of the Board to trifle with the concession 
which was m de at Des Moines to the wishes of an important 
part of ite constituency, relative tothe returnof Mr. Hume 
At that meeting a resolution was moved and passed, in a 
spirit of reconciliation and harmony, recommending to the 
Prudential Committee ‘ to consider in difficult cases, turning 
upon doctrinal views of candidates for missionary service, 
the expediency of calling a council of the churches ;’ and, in 
part «n the basis of this action, the committee to which was 
referred the memorial of the United Church cf New Haven, 
Conn., concerning the Rev. Robert A. Hume, reported as 
follows : 

‘*¢ Your Committee recommend that the Prudential Com- 
mittee at its very earliest convenience take up this case 
and seek to the u’most of its power an adjustment of these 
difficulties. Your Committee cannot but believe that, in the 
light of all the action of the Board on this auspicious occa- 
sion, these unhappy difficalties will be reconciled, preserving 
the unity of this Board and the harmony and earnest co. 
operation of all its constituency.’ ‘This report,’ it is re- 
corded, ‘was unanimously adopted amid enthusiastic ap- 
plause.’ 

**No sooner, however, had the Board adjourned than a 
widespread and apparently concerted effort was made to 
‘minimize’ this result at Des Moines. No decisive action, 
so far as we are advised, has yet been taken in the case of 
Mr. Hume, a graduate of this Seminary and a missionary 
of lo’ g stan“ing and most highly esteemed. 

‘* In these circumstances it is not strange that the inquiry 
arises, How can [ express my personal disapproval of such 
proceedings ? Oaly two members of this congregation have 
any vote to give, the Board being aclose corporation. iow 
shall individual msmbers of this church express their dis- 


satisfaction (if it exist) with the present management 
The question is a proper one. 

**Tt has also been a question, since by custom members of 
the Seminary are the collectors of your contributions, 
whether there is not something which jirs upon the sense of 
justice and propriety in asking these men to gather up gifts 
of money to be expended by a Committee which refuses to 
accept their more costly offerings of personal service. 
Fortunately, their Christian spirit relieves us of embarrass- 
ment on this point. They, with their associates, are ready 
to aid in the collection. They subordinate their personal 
aims in the larger issues. We cannot believe that it will be 
the final decision of the Board that a committee in Boston, 
not appointed by the churches nor responsible to them, 
holding strictly private sessions, shall settle the theologica, 
fitness of men to serve as missiovaries by a dogmatic stand- 
ard which is not applied by ordaining councils, and without 
permitting in any case a resort by regular and long estab- 
lished methods to the advice of the churches. 

‘*The management at Boston is instructed by the Board 
to report to it at the next annual meeting at Springfield, 
Mass., on the fundamental question which is now raised. 
The Board has not yet committed itself to the present policy 
of the Rooms. Strong and earnest remonstrances are making 
to the course which has been entered upon. Meanwhilethe 
demands in the field never were more pressing. Good and 
faithful men are at work there. We trust, therefore, that 
what may prove to be only a temporary policy of adminis- 
tration. susceptible of speedy rectification, will not now divert 
your gifts from their customary channel. The great work 
must goon. We may hope that present difficulties will be 
so adjusted that for a long time to come the Amertcan 
Board will be the agency through which this church and 
congregation will annually make its offerings, not only of 
money bat of men. And in this hope we most earnestly ask 
that there be no diminution of gifts, the present year, to 
the treasury of the Board.”’ 


The Boston ‘‘ Herald's” plan of profit sharing with 
its employees, as announced, is this: ‘‘ We bave sug. 
gested the establishment among the large number cf 
employees of the ‘ Herald ’ of an assoctation to be known 
as the Herald Benefit Sociaty, to which each shall con- 
tribu'e a sma'l sum per week, the proprtetors of the 
‘Herald’ to contribute a sum eq'14l to the gross amount 
contributed by the emplovees. This fund would be used 
for the purpose of providiag a weekly allow ince to each 
contributor during sickness or other disability, the pay- 
ment of a fixed amount in case of his death to those 
dependent upon him, and, perhaps, a pension to those 
who, for proper causes, were unable to continue work. 


The scope and character of this Jatter plan w!ll depend 


largely upon such conclusions as our employees may 
arrive at, after mature consideration of it ; for the man- 
agement of the affairs of the society would rest w'th an 
executive committee, upon which the various depart- 
ments of the business would be represented. The 
object of these proposiions is to give form to and 
firmly cement the good feeling that has throughout 
the past existed among all of those who have been 
regularly connected, in every department of work, with 
this newspaper.” 


A correspondent in the Boston ‘‘ Herald ” has dis- 
covered that the Rev. Henry Fairbank, who went to 
Eastern Turkey under appointment of the American 


Board the past year, was accepted by the Secretaries on - 


the certificate of licensure sent by the Eist Hamr. 
shire Association of Ministers. Mr. Fairbank fs the 
son of Dr. Fairbank, who went as a missionary in 1816. 


This young man, who was a uraduate of Amherst Col- 


lege and of Yale Theological Seminary, was not satie- 
factory on doc'rinal grounds when he was first exam. 
ined. . He appeared before the Association for licensure 


In May, 1885, and, while he was not altogether satis. 


factory, he was approbated to preach, with the request 
that, after further study in the Seminary, he should 
appear before them again. In the following December 
he met the body again, and was ‘ unanimously 
accepted.” A certificate from this body, it is stated, 
was accepted by the Secretaries as a sufficient guarant:e 

of his doctrinal soundness. Dr. Dwight, of Hadley, was 
Moderator of the firet meeting, and Dr. Love. of South 
Hadley, was Moderator of the meeting in D2cember. 
The question is raised, Why should Mr. Fairbank be 
received on the authority of the Association, ani the 
other young men from Yale and Andover who were 
examined some months later be rejected when they 
had regular papers of licensure from other assvciatiors ? 
It is s iil further claimed that the case of Mr. Fairbank 
covers the principle now at issue of submitting theolog 
ical questions to councils. By this action the Pruden- 
tial Committee has set for itself a precedent, ii {s 


‘claimed. 


Governor Ames’s recommendation in his message ou 
the temperance question displeases the Prohibitiontsts, 
those who are not third party Prohibitionists as much 
as those who are. Hz has not come up to their expecta 
tions. He probably has exercised solid good eente, 
things being as they are outside of politics, but he has 
not fulfilled the pledges made by the party to favor 
constitutional prohibition, and of necessity to hold the 
non-third party prohibitory vote, without the ald of 


which he could not have been elected. In the Legis 
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lature the contest for Uaited States Senator waxes hot, | one instance where a parishioner was In need of twenty | was gratefully appreciated by the visttors. Winter re- 


and is not free from bitterness. ‘There has been a con- 
ference, but no caucus of the Republicans. I: now 
looks as if Senator Dawes has stronger support than 
Representative Long. 


Monday noon the Rev. Sim Jones, the noted re. 
vivalist, addressed the Methodist miaisters in Bromfield 
Street Church. He came to Boston by favitation of the 
Methodists, other denominations refusing to join them 
in extending the invitation. He commenced his labors 
Sunday, and the papers report crowded houses and 
decided sensations. I heard him talk to the ministers 
Monday. The thing that impressed me was that 
he is Sam Jones, suz generis. He is no imitator. Hs 
talent is that of a genuine comedian. His wit-flashes 
are unexpected, and so surprising and effective. They 
accomplish the thing whereunto they are sent. 
Laughter seemed inevitable, even from the silver-topped 
clergymen. If theservice would not cure the ‘‘ ministers’ 
blue Monday,” I think there can be no specific. His 
Scripture was the command to Paul to ‘‘ rise and stand 
upon his feet.” His word to the ministers was, ‘‘ Rise 
and stand, and draw the line.” His counsel was to 
young ministers, ‘‘ the boys,” but the older ones might 
tell ‘‘the boys,” when they went out, that ‘‘ Jones hit it 
right.” They should stand squarely on the Lord's side, 
and jin issue against the devil. They should draw the 
lines against the grog-shops and dancing and card-play- 
ing. They would ‘‘make the fur fly” in this way, but 
people would come even if they have to ‘‘ furnish some 
of the fur.” He plctured the Method{st way, ‘‘down 
South,” of appointing ministers to churches. They ask 
concerning a map, ‘‘ Is he careful ? Is he conrervative ? 
Iz he prudent ?” which means, ‘‘ when boiled down, 
‘fs he a pusillanimous puppy that will do no harm ?’” 
The Episcopalians came in for a rap. They are 
the best organized and equtpped denomination in 
America, but they have been in camp two bundred 
years, and have not hit anybody. Yet there is Pai!lips 
Brooks, he said, ‘‘who {is the grandest preacher in 
America.” He would ‘say that for him,” if-he {is an 
Episcopalian. The remark evoked warm applause. He 
characterized m!nistera who are on the fence as like cer 
tain cattle in Georgia. Feeding ona pecu iar kind of 
grass, their hair grows tu stand forward. Such miris 
ters are 80 lean that they need a “‘ tree to lean against 
when they loaf.” They are in the ‘‘ lane between the 
Lord and the devil,” and, like cattle in the lane, ‘‘ get 
no grass except what they pull through the fences, and 
keep their noses skinned al] the year.” Calling at- 
tention at the close of the address to the ministers’ 
meeting next Monday, he observed, ‘‘ This is your 
funeral, and you can arrange it to sult your- 
selves.” His allusion to his conversion was the 
only pathetic touch. Several times he was applauded, 
and frequently his sallies of wit were followei by roars 
of laughter. Two or three times there were several 
public ‘‘Amens.” 


A CATHOLIC REVOLT. 
R. McGLYNN’'S refu3al to go to Rome was not 
half so start:iog or so significant as is the refusal 
of his parish to accept the newly appointed pastor. On 
Saturday last the congregation learned definitely that 
their old pastor was removed and that henceforth the 
Rev. Father Donnelly was to act in his stead. Imme- 
diately the ‘‘ boycott” began, not by any precon- 
certed action, but spontaneously. On Saturday after- 
noon, when Father Donnelly’s baggage was brought 
to the rectory, the servants refused to assist In bringing 
it in from the sidewalk. When the Father himse:f went 
out bareheaded to get assistance, ope of the servants 
locked the door upon him, and it was some time b fore 
the cock was persuaded to relent. and let himin. None 
of his orders were attended to, and it was with difficulty 
that he succeeded in obtaining a bed to pass the night 
upon. Yet this domestic revolt was but the beginning. 
The “‘ strike” in the rectory was followed by a “ strike” 
in the church. 

When the congregation arrived for early mass, it was 
found that the engineer had suddenly resigned, and that 
the fires were out. The choir boys had also resigned, 
and for the first time in five years the solemn high mass 
could not be celebrated. Toe ushers were not in their 
places, and everybody sat. where he pleased, paying 
nothing for seat-tickets. The collectors refused to serve, 
and the sexton was afraid to act in their stead. Conse- 
quently no contribution baskets were passed. As an 
Irish member of the parish told the writer, ‘* The 

church lost three thousand dojlars in one day by the 
Archbishop’s cruelty.” 

Throughout the day there was a great bustle about 
the church, and groups of excited talkers occupied 
the sidewalks. The people seemed ready to take 
anv action that would give a hope of restoring 
their pastor to them. One member said that Dr. 
McGlynn had spent over $30,000 upon the par- 
ish, and was always ready to give to the needy, even if 
he gave at a great sacrifice to himself. He told of | 


people. 


do)lars, and the Doctor offered to pawn his watch in 
order to lend the needed sum. My informant thought 
that the people would be willing to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars for the good old Doctor if that amcunt 
were asked for. In the evening, when the parishioners 
began to assemble about the church, there was a 
rumor that an indignation meeting was to be held in 
the basement. Asa result, the church remained almost 
empty, while the basement became crowded. A promt | 
nent p:irishioner mounted a chair and delivered a short 
eulogy on the removed pastor. At the first mention of | 
his name the pent-up feelings of the ccngregation found | 
vent in enthusiastic cheers. Gradually the meeting was 
brought to order, and the people were requested t9 re. 
member the sacredness of the place in which they were 
assembled. Then a committee on resolutions was ap- 
pointed, and the assembly was adjourned to meet again 
in the same place on Monday evening at half-past seven. 
When Monday evening came two meetings had been 
announced instead of one. Yet the great Catholic 
mace-meeting which was being held in Cooper 
Union did not in the slightest degree diminish 
the crowd at the church. Long before the time of. 


meeting, the basement of the church was crowded with 


excited parishioners. Father Donnelly came among 
the m, and tried to dismiss them. There was a shout of 
protest from the women, who were largely in the 
majority. 

‘* This is my church,” began the new pastor. | 

‘* We built it!” cried the people. Father Donnelly 
soon saw that he was helpless, and left the room. He, 
or some one else, sent for polleemen, whose arrival only 
intensified the feelings of the crowd. Some one noticed 
that Father McGlynn’s name had been taken down 
from one of the confessional boxes, and Father Don- 
nelly’s put up in ita stead. Immediately the crowd tore 
down Father Donnelly’s name, and restored Father 
McGlynn’s. Soon after, this name was wreathed in. 
flowers. When the meeting was called to order, a 
couple of thousand people were present. A short. 
speech was made by the chairman, which was fre- 
quently interrupted by such cries as, ‘‘God reward 
him !” ‘‘ We'll have no other pastor,” etc. When the 
chatrman had ficished his remarks, he introduced 
Miss McCaffrey, the Principal of one of the publi: 
schools, to read the resolutions which the committee had 
drafted. Miss McCaffrey read in a loud, clear voice, 
which cccasionally trembled with emotion. The women 
in the audience shared in this emotion, which reached Its 
height when the foijlowing resolution was read : 

‘** Resolved, That we, the parishioners of St. Stephen’s, ab-~ 
stain from any further support, pecuniary and otherwise, of 
the Church of St. Stephen’s while the Rev. Arthur J. Don- 
nelly remains in charge, and that we pledge ourselves to 
refuse to contribute to the maintenance of the church while 
we are deprived of the ministrations of the Rev. Dr. Mo 
Glynn.”’ 

Women cried and men shouted in applause. The 
resolutious were, of course, carried unanimously. A 
committee of twenty-five men were appointed to wait 
upon tbe Archbishop. Somebody moved that ten 
women be added. This was carried, and ten women 
(all unmarriec) Were appoloted. At this juncture some 
big man in the audience shouted out: ‘‘I move a big 
purse be made up for Dr. McGlynn. He came here 
wealthy, and he has left here poor.” ‘‘ He hasn’t left 
yet,” was the response from a dozen volces. 

When the meeting was adjourned the audience seemed 
unwilling to go. Men and women stood about {n groups 
discussing the situation. Dr. McGlynn’s former support 
of the pubic schools was talked about and warmly 
upheld. ‘‘ Most of us Catholics can’t afford to pay for 
parochial schools,” said one Irishman. ‘' What will you 
do if the Archbishop refuses to yield ?” I asked several 
_** We'll boycott the church,” sald one woman. 
‘* They'll never get another cent out of the congregation,” 
sald another. One intelligent member with whom the 
writer had a Jong conversation said: ‘‘ The Bishop has 
got toyield. This movement is like the one they have 
just had inIreland. The upper clergy have got to learn 
that we will not submit to their dictation in any other 
than spiritual matters.” 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Y invitation of the New Haven Branch, the nine- 

teenth annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions was held. Wednesday and Thursday, January 
12 and 13, in the ‘‘ City of E’ms, the cathedrai town 
w hose streets are alsies.” The epacicus Church of the 
Redeemer was hardly adequate to the large gathering 
of ladies, and an overflow meeting was almost a neces- 
sity. The planning of a programme for five sessions, 
and the successful rendering of it, was no slight test of 
the administrative ability of the officers, and deserves 
only words of praise. A generous hoepitality of heart 
and hearthstone was gracefully dispersed by the New 


laxed his cfficlal grimness, and favored the “‘ feast of 
the women ” with delightful weather. 

It was wise to meet once more away from the custom- 
ary stronghold in B ston, for a new scene widens the 
sweep of our hor!z »n, j stlesthe complacency that setties 
into ruts, and projects the missfonary influence into new 
circles and affiiiates new interests. 


Mrs. Albert Bowker, the President, and so long the 


indefatigable leader of woman’s work for missions. con- 
ducted the exercises. The only change among the 
officers for the ensuing year was the election of Mrs. 
Jeremiah Taylor, of Boston, formerly of Providence, 
to the vacancy on the Bard of Directors caused by the 
death of Mrs. Willlam S Houghton, whose loving serv- 
ice will long be remembered. 

The Treasurer, Miss Enma Carruth, reported the 
total receipts for the past year as $120 31239 This is 
a considerable gain over the previous year, but the in. 
come is still unequal to the growth of the foreign work. 
The amount received from legacies has been small. 
The subscription list of ‘‘ Life and L'ght” shows fewer 
names, but increased receipts. 

The hcme work in the New England and Middle 
States includes twenty-two branches and 1 600 auxtil- 
iaties, representing 1 900 churches and 170 000 church 
members, and itsservice enlists the {ntellitzence, the cult 
ure, and the wealth of the Congregational denomiration 
perhaps more than any other organization. The reports 


‘| from these branches were, forthe most psr', full of good 


cheer, yet through them all the indiffererce and cold- 
ness Of many church women brought a minor strain 
into the rich harmony of bigh endeavor. Surely mis- 
sionary activity in the churches shows, like the Nilom- 


| eter in Ezypt, how high rises the stream of faith and 


Jove and unselfish loyalty. Among the work proposed 
for the coming year is the raising, by the effurts of the 
young ladles, $1,100 for enlarging the school at Kioto, 
and also $900 for the running expenses of the new 
School for Nurses, ard $1 000 for the medical work in 
Bombay. The children’s part {s $1,900 towird enlarg-. 


ing the Inanda Seminary in Africa, and if each child / 


buys a brick it will be easily accomplished. It has been 
said, ‘‘ The church expects to progress too much by 
conquest, too little by education,” and it {s a wise fore 
sight that Jays aome share of the work in the smal! 
hands—wise for the child as well as the cause. An 
astute Romish priest once said, ‘‘Glive us the girls til] 
they are ten years old, and you can do what you like 
with them afterward—they will be ours.” The value of 
training the Jittle ones, or, more especially, the impor- 


tance of interesting the young ladies, strikes the keynote ~ 


of much that was said. Mrs. Dantsl Lathrop (‘‘ Mar. 
garet S'dney ’’) sent a pleasant paper called ‘‘ What One 
Oiher Girl Did,” and her ringing words, ‘‘Into the 
beauty of your life let some beautiful thought for 
others come,” will not be forgotten by mary a falr 
young girl in that audience. 

We are sccustomed to addresses from missionary 
ladies, but it was a novel feature, and proved a delight- 
ful one, to Introduce an address by a home worker. 
Miss Alice E. Freeman, President of Wellesley College, 
fresh from her six hundred girls, represented those who 
are preparing for life’s work, and created a deep im- 
pression. Near me, on the edge of the p'atform, sat a 
bevy of girlsresting from their labors as ushers. Miss 
Freeman’s strong personality and sweet womanliness 
attracted them at once, and they twisted themselves into 


most uncomfortable positions to wa'ch her, and there © 


‘hung upon her words.” She used her opportunity 
nobly, and, knowing girl nature, appealed to the noblest 
wi.hin them as she charged them to ‘‘chooee the things 
that last.” She made them feel the b2a:1ty of the lives 


of the twenty-six Wellesley graduates who within ten 


years have gone as missionaries, whose letters know no 
word of regret, only the j»y of life in {ts deeper mean- 
ings, as she contrasted it with the restless, dissatisfied 
longings of the women she so often meets in America, 
who, as one expressed it, are ‘“‘ not making life tell.” 
Miss E Harrlet Stanwood read an interesting paper 
called ‘‘ For Such a Time as This,” emphas'zing the 
idea that living now ts an opportunity {nvolviog a grave, 


| sweet responsibility. Miss Abby B Child, the Home 


S-cretary, in her paper, ‘‘ Do It with Thy Might,” ap. 
vealed for that enthusiasm in mission work without 


| which nothing grand was ever accomplished 


There were greetings from sister bo irds—the B iptist in 
Boston and the Presbyterian in Phtladelphia—and brave 
words of hope from the B>ard of the Interior. Also a 
friendly message from Dr. N. G. Clark, S:cretary of 
the American B>ard, who knows full well that the co- 
operation of the Woman’s Board has helped to give the 
mission cause what E. P. Woipple ina brilliant essay 
calls ‘‘ a shove forward.” 

In turning to the work abroad, we find that this 
Board supports 96 American missfonariss, 115 native 
Biblo readers, 28 boarding-schoo!s for girls, and, whc)ly 
or in part, is responsible for 217 village schools. ‘I'he 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. 8. Bratoard Pratt, in bor 


‘Hoven ladies, and their efficient service in many ways 


annual report gave a most saimirable survey of the aif. 
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| 
ferent stations as in imagination she visited them at the 
time of their yearly meetings or reunfons. With ever- 
growirg interest we saif'le followed her from M-x{co 
ylon. fr m Spsin to C fox, fr m Africsto Turkeys, 
from Austria to India and the lands the sea, where, 
educating the girls teaching simple household aris to 
women, tratping native nurses, preparing Bihle readers, 
and ‘telling the old. old story ” to a'!, our Drave hearted 
si-t-7s cease not to work. Her rp ris are always 
anticipated with pleasure, and, bappliy, this year’s was 
printed. 

Tbose who sneer, “ Do missions pay ?” should have 
heard the story of S. M Scbneider. When she 
went to Turkey, io 1848 there was no schon! or college. 
no w4man who could Now there are 83 :hurches 
with 4800 memers 4 825 puptis in sche ls, seminaries, 
anicoleges, Tren she + countered ridicule and petty 
persecutions ; bu! i. 1880 ~he received a filendly we] 
come *hen she wen! to Constantinople to commence 
wok as city missionary. At first she gathered a few 
children ; then the numbers iocreased tiil two houses 
were rq ifred to hold the audience, composed of Turks, 
Armenisns) Bu'garians, and Greeks, who come in 
native costumes) An evening school, and two coff - 
houses where young men could read the papers fo quiet, 
grew out of her «fforts She established Thursday 
evening socisbies, entertalniog the buys and men witb 
music »nd games 

Thre ws always a rustle of expectation when the 
mis+ionaries began to ep ak and the deepest foterest of 
these mettings centered fa them Missa Gertrude Hance 
gave a granbic account of her expertence among tbe 
degraded women tn kEraa! homes in Umv ti, Africa 
wher it was declared impossible to teach or elevate. 
Bhe fiaally w«s rewarded by seelog them eagerly build 
a chur*h by their contributions of bags of sugar. Mrs. 
Cora Vin Millengen, formerly a mis+ionary. made ap 
appe»] tothe young ladies to enter the ervice, where 
the jy of the w rk outrides a]l feeling of sacr fi x 


Tota sentiment pervaded that was said by thes 


women, whose eyes have seen ond whose hands han 
wrougbt, 

Mrs L L Gites, of the Maratha M'sston, sang a weir? 
bymp of the natives, and gave an intresting accoun 
of her exp-rience in India) Miss Mary L Page, of! 
Smyrna, tld of the great success attending tre estab: isb- 
ing of a kiodergarten, no# large enouzh to need four 
rooms ; and a touching story of a young Turkish gir! 
pow fitting fora Coristisnteacher MiseM E Goulry, 
of the J pan mis-ion, depicted ber joy i: looking 1 
the face of a woman as she bari the stury of Corts! 
for the first time, and seeing her soul expand as shy 
received it, and she assured us it was far more e:- 
c-uragipg to work for h:athen abroad than for heathe 
at home 

The strong spirit and heroic presence of Mrs. 8 B 
C-pron of lodta, made a deep impression as she, ov 
cf: er ripe wisdom, announced the thr@pfacts taught by 
ber long mi-sl rary experierc:: ng what 
Lord apd Master wanted ; unfaltering faith {fo the suc 
cess of the work ; and confi ence in the power of th: 
women «f lodia to work f r themselves when the '{» 
com:s ;’ for the found them sympathetic, resp n i-e. 
and i-mate. She gave a viviiacc uot of as range 
boliday —the fe.st of the toolse—told of ber echouls wit) 
nine buudred and fifty-two pupils, and the st-rli., 
query of a Hindu wom-n, ‘In the day «f jidgmen , 
shall yeu stand witn Lucta or America?’ Tue ra lytns 
cry of ©»wraee she had made ber own was ingspirtoyg : 
*Goaids y -biniog words for M-, and L’li do the reat 

A pleasant feature of the meetings was the ui usu: 
ruober of missionaries present Some of these ar 
galoiog vigor and health to go back to thelr belovec 
work, and some, alas! find their strength too far speu: 
to return, 

Tundita Ramabal, a Brahman w dow from I dia 
made a rare O iepta! picture as abe stood in her so: 
white draperies to plead for the w men of ber coun'ry. 
Her fa'her. ao upper caste man, all: wd her to be edu- 
cated with her brothers. In travcifog, he found ‘s 
Bible, and, bezioning to study {t as a curto-l:y, the fam- 
iy were fio»lly brought to confers Corfstianity by it 
influence. Sne acquired her b autiful Eaglish in 
don, and came to America to attend the medical gradu 
ation of a ady cousin. Wish the mark of widowhooo 
on her forehead, she pleaded for a fiizndly hand fo 
the elevation of the 122,000 000 of women in Indfa, of 
whom only 200 000 can read. How I wish American 
belfevers in theosophy could hear her assertion that the 
Buddhist doctrine of transmigration adds heavy bur- 
dens to the tragic fate of widowhood ! 

Wedrescay evening a public meeting was conducted 
by the N-w Haven clergymen, assi-ted by the Rev 
Jidson Smith, DD, of the American Board. The 
R-v L O. Lee, of the C-ntral Turkey Mission, gave a 
spi ited and interesting account cf the grand results 
wrought in forty years by tne Gospel iufluence {fo 
Turkey. 

Asa whole, the meetings were of unusual interest, 
though aching heade and weary nerves pleaded for 


The twentieth anniversary will be 


shorter sessions. 
held next year in Boston, at which time the date of 
future meetings will probably be changed t» a less in- 


clement sexs OMER 


DR. GLADDEN ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
QUESTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEST. ] 


HE Lyman Beecher Lrc'ureship in the Yale Divin.- 

ity Ec1ool is this year filled by the Rav. Washing 
ton Gladden, of Columbus, Ohlo. He delivered his 
fiest lecture on Tuesday, Jsuary 11 and outlined as 
topics for dic iesion : What is Implied in the Christian 
izing of 8 ciety ; The Basis in Ethics and Pallosophy 
if the Caristianizing of Industry ; P:ivate Property in 
Land; the Rights and D»i-s of Property in General ; 
The Growth and Reconstruction of the Indusirial Sye- 
tem ; 8 clalism. | 

The tbree |] ctures delivered January 11, 13, and 14 
may be summer zd as follows - 

The aio of Carfsttantty is twofold—to develop a per 
fect minin a perfect s« clety. No man cin be redeemed 
alone; no community can be saved without the salva- 
‘fon of the individuals of the community. Christ sad, 

‘R-pent,” but hetmmedilately added, ‘‘ for the kingdom 

of beaven is at hand.” All lifeimplles environment 
Tbe Christian life is no exception, and demands a spirit. 
aal environment, a Christian community True prog 
ress in society is the resu'tant of the working of these 
two f-ctors the individual and the community. Toe 
Greek R-publics despised the individual, and fell. The 
danger of our modern demecracy {s in subordinating the 
State to the individual. We must combat a prevalent 
cial phil: sophy which decries character, but, in so 
joing, we must not fail to be z-alous for the develcp- 
ment of such a society as shall be a fit environment for 
the unfolding of perfect character. 

A'l the kingdoms; of this world are to become the 
kinzdom of Carist—not merely the kingdoms of China 
snd Japan. but the kingdoms of art, science, trade, gov- 
aroment. All society, its sen'iments, theortes, customs, 
‘natitutions, must b2 permeated by the spirit of Christ. 
The church must test {ts life, and see how far it is the 
fruit of that spirit. Bsfore it can do its best work for 
ciety it must make it evident that Corist is its heart 


~a8 well as its head. Tae State must be Coristian'z3d 


Tots fostitu'i»s, supreme in society, having Christ, the 
King, as ite head, should represent the exaltation and 
rhe c ronation of the tree spicttual power in the hearts 
of men. Woen we learn what it is to rule, the king will 
he something mre than a policeman. The laws, the 
simtoistration of justice, politics, must all be made to 
ackaowledze Carist. The task before the church {s her- 
sulean, but the lesson has already penetrated far foto 
anclety, and we can be vety hopeful for the future 
Phere is ar-ligi»us pessimism which teaches that Christ's 
vork 's practically a faflure, that the world is growiaog 
vgoree, that all the church can do fs to save a few from 
the wreck of soclety. Bit, fa the light of history, we 
r ject sucha philwophy. Tae kingdoms of this world 
sre Crriet's, and. thoigh he briag not peace, but a 
iword, he ia su-ely advancing to the possession of his 
Tre mst formiiable foe of Christ rules {odustry 
ind trade. Cartstian ethics have had a perceptible in- 
lusace there yet for the most part the business spirit 
«antagonistic even hostile, to Chvist. The desire for 
»roperty is the overmas’eriog pas i n of modern society. 
nas ballt cltles ratiroads ocean steamships, but {ft has 
s!80 created enormous inequalities, and cultivated the 
1achristian sea'im sats of contempt and envy. Perhaps 
8 great {neq {43 between classes exlsted fa former 
‘mes but never b:fore in a society founded on political 
qia'ity and the spelifag-book. Tae slaves of G-eece 
oi Rone could ba told dispute that a law of 
‘ature bad made them toole; but the modern la)orer, 
xercising the same rights of cit'z:nsh!p a3 his emp! >yer, 
aon >t be so eastly conviacei. N >t oaly do class aliena 
tloas divide soctety, but great coafilcts rage tn the indus 
t‘fal world, one trate trying to live at the expense of 
otners, great corp rations contendlag am ong themselves 
com lalag to crush out thesmiller. Everywhere are 
struggle and uarest. Is it reasonable to hope to 
Cbristianiz» this domala 2? Doubtless the time when the 
law of Caristian love shall rule supreme in {t is far dis- 
tant, but that time will come, ualess Caristlanity 
ts afstlure. If our stands powerless before the 
throne of Mimmon, we cannot crown him lord of all. 
But men protest that this domain {s outside the sphere 
of Cartstlanity ; that its lawis not the law of Carist, 
out of self-iaterest. Business fs butiaess. If you try to 
ethics it, you will c-eate confu.fon at 
onca, This is n>t marely the sentiment of the street, it 
the d ctrlae of an economic sclencsa a o3n'ury old. 
Smith Rilsardo, Malthus, ali the oller Eagitso ec 
nists, teaca that ‘‘ Love thyself supremely” fs the law of 
industrial progress. Tole doctrine, diametrically op. 
posed as {t is t» Caristlantty, has done more to hinder 
the advance of the kingdom of heaven than all the 


| 


| 


skepticism and rationalism of the world. The natura] 
man understands it easily, and it «{thout cavil, 
These economists ware opt{m'sta ; their les 
are matertalis'ic fatallsts Swial laws to them, are 
Wks the laws of physfc3; cold, inexorahle suprly ard 
demand rule theiidustrial world. Curfstlan ethics and 
hustness will not mix, they say, and thus they shut 
Christ out ‘of a territory wi'ch {nc'ndes three-quarters 
of human life. The preacher can afford to Ignore some 
for os of infide’ity, but this economi., Infidelity he can- 
not ignore Bit the political economists of our day, 
with a fw notable excaptions, are not our opponents, 
but onrallles There has been a great movement from 
the old views during the last twenty-five years. Indeed, 
one of the clearest signs of the coming of the kingdom 
of G od is in the field of economic theory. But the doc- 
tr'ne of self-interest {s st{ll p»werful {in the practice of 
the world It domt{nates business, and though ft was 
learned qu‘ckly, it will bs glven up with great reluc- 
tance, 

A few practical suggestions ara in polat. The Cirris- 
tlan must firm!y grasp the truth that the Christian law 
is perfect and universal—the only basis on wh'ch men 
can co-operate. But he must not mistake the true law. 
It is not mere altrvism: it is “Love thy neighbor as 
thy: elf”—the co ordination of eg ism and altruism The 
average economist exalts the former; the socialist the 
latter. Christianity combines the two. Agatn, the Chris. 
tian tescher must be able to prove that the full, free 
exercise of the passion of self-interest 1s not productive 
of the hivhest w:+lfare of soclety. He must challenge 
the materfalistic fatalism of modern sociology. And he 
must constantly teach that national wealth is not a syn- 
onym of national welfare. The on'y Interest of the Chris- 
tian economist is in the ultimates of national character. 

What fs the basis of property.? This has always been 
a question of great importancs, but never of such im- 
portance as to-day. The bulk of modern wealth in 
private hands To live, land is necessary ; hence no 


property can come into extstence without Jand. Ia the 


extsting industrial order, private property in land is the 
foundation of all property rights. 

The right to land, as the basis of life, is one of the 
fundamental rights of man. ‘Yet not all men, not even 
a larger part of men, possess {t. How was the exclusive 
title gained by thoce who hold it? We can trace the 
traasfer of titles far back into history, but the q 1estion 
of right still remafos. Wherein lay the right of the first 
proprietor ? Various theorles have been advanced, but 
that al ne is legitimate which {is based on the historical 
facts of the development of land tenure Common own- 
ership preceded private ownership. Land was held by 
all forall. Private ownership was the result of collis- 
fons between tribes, military organization nec- 
essary and augmenting the power of chiefs. The land 
was the State’s; under this régime, the king was the 
State ; hence the land was the king's; and he par- 
celed it out to his retainers, and they to theirs, until, 
in the tenth century, private property and the Jaws of 
its luke ritance were established. This change, mde in 
pescs or war, could only be justified by the fact that it. 
contributed to the highest welfare of the community. 
This is the theory of private preperty in tand held by 
the soundest j irisprudence—that the State holds the land 
for the best in'erests of all, and that {t allows private 
property in land only because such cwoership advances 
the general welfare. 

Toe current philosophy is in harmony with the Chris- 
tian doctrine of property in land. Woat is that doc- 
trine? It is a deduction from the Christian doctrine of 
the nation. The nation isa body of men, occupying 
the same territory and associated together by common 
interests, organized for moral ends. and holding its 
charter of powers and rights from God The nation, 
thus constituted and empowered, rec: ives a domain as 8 
trust from God and it lives upon it to fulfill the divine 
purpose of building up the kingdom of heaven for all 
men. [t must aim, therefore, at the welfare, not of one 
class, but of all classes It cannot allow any holding 
of land which will make impossible the fulfillment of 
thisafm. Coristian morality m ist protest against such 


‘land-holdings as we see in E.gliand, and such as are 


growing up our Westero States. 

In the Carfstian view, the right of the {individual to 
property is a corollary from the right to life. The 
landless are not on this earth by the sufferance of the 
landed, but by birthright. The State must see that 
they are not shut out from that right by any system of 
exclusive ownership. And the Caristian will not allow 
bi nself any use or disuse of land which {s against the 
public good. This does not Imply communal owner- 
ship; that seems historically to have failed. But unre- 
strained individua'iim is bad. The ideal system {s 
probably private ownership with State contrul in the | 
interests of all. Butshould the State assume ownersh!p 
in the land—a possibility both in Eagland and the 
Uaited States, though hardly a probability here—Cahris 
tian morality demands that it give just compensation to 
the private owners whom {t deprives of the land. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION) _ 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 


]X.—WINTER IN THE COUNTRY AND IN THE CITY. 
VER the wide Northern O.n'inent it is a winding 
sheet; a shroud wich covers deal summer and 
hides the dersyinpg leaves, grass and fl»wers. Over 


their burlal the winds sigh ar qulem while the gray 


air is filled with s'orm- whirled clouda of snow. This is 
winter ia desolation. But where towns and cities and 
villages have covered the land, and frost, that exqulsite 
blind artist of the night, has etched the farmers’ win- 
dows with rarest scenery, and roads are ' r ken out, and 
sleigh-bells are filling the alr with clinklog music, and 
boys are snow-balling or building and defending snow 
forts, or merriiy coasting down hill, or swarming on the 
ice with skates (which must be the wings which artists 
put on the feet of Mercury). winter is anything but 
gloomy. The sports develop an exhilaration hardly to 
be equaled in spring orsummer, 

But winter in the clty! Fora night the snow is fair 
and {i-corrupt. Then, sullied by hoof and wheel, its 
beauty changed to grime and gray, it {s utterly given 
over to ugliness. Ia the country the snow helps labor, 
makes new roads; frost bridges the rivers, bardens the 
swamps, opens the forests tolumbermen. [a the city 
snow is nota blessing, but a curse It obstructs the 
pavements, blocks the streets, oppresses feeble roofs, or 
descends from them on the heads of unwary travelers, 

and {s altogether a hindrance and a nuleance. In the 
country snow helpschurch-going ; in thecity it keeps peo- 
pleathome Tae young man w th his pleasiag c »mpan- 
fon by his side ia ths country blesses the two miles to 
church, and wishes they were ten; noris there any music 
in church or orgay like the whispered gospel of love in 
the sleigh. A Sabbath morning in the country after a 
snow-storm {s the perfection of visual poetry The hori- 
zon line is keen cut, like the edge of a wide sickle, the 
radiant hills seem new created. no longer of earth, butof 
heavenly matter descending from the {ncorrupt heavens 
The trees are etched upon a b'ue background, and the 
sky is arch d over a!l like a priceless bow! of sapphire. 
The vary storm of the night seems to set for the q let 
and beauty of the Sabbath morning It comes out of 
darkness as in Beethoven’s symphony, after a dark and 
tangled passage of tormented chords, come forth at 
length the melodious strains of joy. The very animals 
rejvice The cock sends wide through the air his brief 
hallelujah. The l wing kine respond. The staccato dogs 
_j in in, and, after tois burst of s und, far up ia the heav 
eps and over the forest, the priestly crow is heard pro- 
nouncing an amen. 


T ais is but the outside of nature. There isa human and- 


domestic interior Water drives in the sick and feeble 
The old man hugs the fire, the feeble invalid shivers 
with every change of air. To one of sensitive-skin 
common houses are bullt for persecution. Tne house is 
full of draughts; one slips in at the window, another 
under the door, at the top and sides, and through the 
keyhole, and then draughts come from the base-board, 
and the whole room seems to be filled with invisible 
imps benton tormenting. Ovo winter days, open or shut, 
dry and cold. or moist and cailly, the air is full of 
malignant spirits whose offica it is to give a twist of 
neuralgia or a swirl of rheumatism. Mon call them 
di-eases, but mantfestly they ar- mischief loving spirits, 
dealing in coughs, pneumonia. croup. and quiosy. Taey 
are 80 many malignant engineers beleaguering the body, 
asap army would a fort, and, with sap and mine, or direct 
bombarding, or cutting off supplies, secure its downfall 

But, thaak God ! all men, nor a large proportion, do 
not live in cities. Tnroughout the vast rural spice are 
families apart, who, to the ualaitiated may sem to be 


- thrown out of the world by snow muffi-d wiater. Oa. 


the contrary, no part of the year is more fruitful of en- 
joymeat to fatelligent people than the scclusive months 
of water. Amusements fh watch the children are 
taught to take part, aad fa which music, danci.g, rect. 

tations, storles, and charades abound, drivé away dull- 

nes3 and whet the ingenuity. A sove all, in the leisure 
of couatry homes there fs an element of enj>yment ua- 
known to the clty. where the excitemeats are so largely 
destructive of leisure aad seclusion. N .w i: is that the 
family bec»m+s aa elastic and liberal school. Every 
eventog the household group gathers about the fire, and 

while little hands are busy with nettlag, knitting, or 
drawlog, some one reads aloud the story, the dram, or 
the bi graphy, the travels or natural history. In every 
house there should be the indispensabls concomitants of 
an encyclopedia, an atlas, a dictionary, and a geography. 
At every step the hearers should see that every place, 
every personage, every city, should be searched out, and 
thus poetry, novels, and fanciful narratives shouid open 
the way tosolid instruction. The habit of drawing real 
epj yyment from books will give to life more real satis 

faction than honors or wealth, and a hundred times 
more than gay but ¢ffervercent fashion. The snaow- 
months should be the university of the family. 


| But let no one suppose that winter is without it* 


Copyrighted, 1866 


natural history! A friend of ours with a kindly heart 
toward all living things, observing that many birds tar- 
ried through the win'er, began to thr w out food dail, 
adapted to their various habits of feeding. It was no’ 
long before it wis known to alrand forest, and birds came 
fl cking by the hundred to the dally provistons—robins 
arrows, woodpeckers, blu jsys, blusbirds blackbirds 
aod various others swarmed under his window; seeds. 
Indian meal, rice, and fragments of waste meat, finely 
chopped, saved many a bird-life, wLich repaid in sum 
mer by consuming the insect pests of orchard and gar 
den. This daily banquet of the birds formed a charm 
tng episode of every day. How large a population of 
birds remain with us all winter no one can imagine 
until he frequents sunny nooks of the forests, and warm 
and sheltered places on hillsides 

Let no one ever speak of the dull and cheerless wih 
ter! Itis the boliday of the year! The sleigh-ride, 
the snow-shoe, the skating, the tobogganiaog, the game- 
upon the ice, the watte battles of snow-balis, the gay 
assemblies, the radiant home and household of children, 
fill the days with excitement and the nights with tran- 

qi'l jov. Henay Waro BEECHER, 

BROOKLYN, January 13 1887. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 


By ONE OF THE HANDS a 
VI.—THE CHURCH IN THE DESERT. 


HE emancipation of the Hevrew squatter, brick 

maker, and siave was not only an esc4ps buta 
regeneration. The Exodus wisa migra'ion from G shen 
10 Siaal, and the {nttls] movement of an advance from 
vague and traditional ideas of D ity and duty to the 
nal Presence and the stonoe-cut D-calogue of the 
Horeb solitutes. To this end, then unseen and bu' 
crudely understood, the H brew tied his sand.) an” 
pitched lis tent. To him it was simply a fiizht from 
what he knew too well to what he knew nothing of a! 
all. Tne Semitic tramp was but the crude vehicle of 
divine idea. His footfall is still audible—Coristianity 
{ts echo; and tot ali tle of what we have of law, faith, 
and civilization came by way of the Pyrami ts aad the 
Stoaitic crags. In this bisto:ic:] event, not of much 
ado and noise in those days—simply a nomadic proces 
sion over the Nile and scross the desert—we see th 
somewhat f rgotten truth that all such movements « f 
men and nations are the blind paths to the stairways of 
human betterment. H story is but a serles «f con- 
tributory events to what are yet to be the better and the 
best of all From this standpoint we accept all soct | 
and pational agitations as the ruder exhibits of a 
profound and comprehensive evolution. We have bu’ 
& fragmentary conception «f any issie when we 
ov-rlook or deny the soveretga volition behind it 
Toey are inc u-ive of human i{oterests, not only of the 
body, but the soul, each and tdentifi-d in th- 
progran m? of progress. ‘‘ Man cannot live on bread 
alone ’—inis {a old and trite, but true, and has enough 
of losic in its doctrine to upset our U-optas that are 
based on high wages.and good diiners. We must accept 
ALL there ig in & man to measure his needs and hi- 
possibilities. On this ground we place Christianity at 
the pivotal polot of social progress. The miesion of man 
is something more than Knowing where to get his bre»k 
fast, and his duty lies not only in km wing how to make 
bis shoes, but io the fashioning and feeding of the higher 
life, that never needs them. Oa this thesis the whole 
scheme of Christianity s'ands or falls, and its represent- 
ative agencies in the church are thus not simply the 
attachments of civilization, but its formative force. Toe 
Caurch Idea ts but imperfectly understood. Its organ 
'zatlon was not for a museum, but for missionary pur 
poses. It is true that the Truth is conserved and more 
or less heli to its origioal basis by the teachings and 
discipline of church combinations united on common 
grounds of faith and worship; but this is on'y a mane 
to an end—the consecrated and totelligent use of divine 
forces for human betterment. It is possible for a churcb 
to ex{st without this acknowledged purpose, to be self- 
ish, hizo'ed, and, so far as evangelization goes, impo 
tent and dead, a bag of fossils and a sepu'cher of dry 
bones, but such are isolations and «¢ xceptions, and the 
log‘c.l result of a departure from duty. Activities are 
the conditions of church existence. We have in history 
some long and paloful inter/udes of somnolence and neu- 


forgotten by a priesthood dining with Dives.. Its revi- 
vals and return to duty have, without exception, had 
their in{ftial in missionary and aggressive activities 
Luther broke awsy from the Vatican to enlighten the 
burgher and the peasant in wooden shes: Wycliffs 
from.a Latia Bible read by the scholars of Oxford and 
the surpliced preachers of St. Paui to the Vulgate of 
farmers and cowherds ; Wesley from the altars where 
the +q ulres and barons worshiped to the coal diggers of 


} Northumberland and the plowmen of the Fens. It 


trelity—the Evangel lost in the Nurcto, and L:zarus- 


| 


ho i i> 


hee ever been so, from the era of the Nazarene, who 
had to do with Gualilean fishermen and I-ft Sanhe- 
drims to the arist cracy of the Temple ; and today wa 
geuge the vitalities of the chu hy methods 
vad sympathies La this ms‘ter it ta not all {t oneht to 
vey far, from tha’ perfect stature of » mo; 
tt is lame, brok-n-winged, and sleepy ; but, for all ‘nat, 
(t can be as tru‘hfully sald that in human'ties many in 
sacrifice and consecra‘ion of tatellect and service, it ta, 
with all its shortccmings, in many pointe noble and in 
some directions sublime, amid the dead levels of nationa 
selfishness. Its heroism are not ex'inct; the old tire {s 
yet in the glowing cos], ani there are men not a few 
who, in se]f-sbnegatioa and devotedne-s, are the w rtby 
6°08 Of a glorious ancestry. Bu', with thisaccep’ed, with 
‘Ll it sigo'fise the most distinct and omtaous fact of thig 
age is that the pruletarist shuns the church, and the 
courch the proletariat Humanity in the aggregate ts 
practically a psgan fallow, while the temple adorns the 
es lanade, and ts sel !om found fa thesoclsl slums We 
are luxuriously ind'fferent. M:immon and fashion are 
+t their ease, en velvet cu~bions and in oaken cryp’s, 
beguiliag the time with M zsrt and colorless Melaoc- 
‘\o0ons—so0 much 80, and 60 veritied by evidence, that the 
man who deotles it is, at his best excuse, but a biind 
man q:arreilag over an favistble color. 

itis a fact—and « very grim, grantte-ribhed one at that 


snd the general formuls of tta activities are not fo their 
direction. Dives bss a corner on the church, and it ts 
perpetual, till Christian democracy swamps the arlstocra- 
cism of purse and class, and we no longer mistake silk 
for a lady, and a shirt-stud for a gentleman ‘Till that 
comes about we cannot expect the spirit of eas'e that 
'@ dominant for six days tn soctat life to leave its golden 
<lippera outside a church door.on the seventh. We 
leave this, howéver, to the curative tpfluences of a 
wider and deeper recogoiti n of human brotherhood. 
The immediate concen its the adaptstion of church 
sgencles to the new couiiitions of civ! izstion, and the 
concentration of population {io its centers Tne church 
cannot beall i. should till t fads the men and means 
to reach sclety {no ite entirety. If it fatis in this it is 
domed to extinction. We have personally traveled 
s mewhat in the spiritual deserts of back streets and 
cellars. and emp'i-d our little canteen wetting some 
very parched tongues wanting but a dropof liviig water 
for cracked lips and weary lives, and have had some 
-hame for the churches, with their spa~ and S:ratogis for 
the m re intel'igent aad prosperous, leaving the masses 
to the devil and themselves Weare not defamatory in 
this matter We havea nation of pagans in our midst, 
aod cities {a this republic where this psgan p>palation 
outruns the census of Slagapore or Bombay: We 
would press this fact on Cartstian attention, and the 
more urgently for its vital 1 ap rtaace on the outcome 
of the present industija! revolution. 

If the Cross is yeta p wr and the martyr bones of 
ite G oigothss yet a l-ssoa of consecrain sacrifice, and 
nerotc service, it is time that the salvation of soctlety 
be included in the salvaion of souls, We are not 
without faith in the church b-lng equal to the task, 
Che vitalities of Cartstiantty are not exuausted, and there 
are wells in the desert though the breasts of Haar be 
dry Weare not forgetful of Birtimeus. or doubtful 
of Christ; and when the Caurch is a more fa‘thful 
copy of its Great Example, aod not below the moral 
ztand: ur of ils tradi ins, the soctal and tndustrial evils 
We de p.ore wiil be wiped off the face of the nation 

Frep Wooprow. 


THE HUMOR OF THE SAINTS. 


By Tus Rev. CHARLES Jamis Woop. 


O view the Legenda Aurea or the sixty monster 

folios of t.e B llandists’ Acta Ssnctorum as j ke 
books would eavor of something woree than bad taste. 
Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, the lives and doirgsof 
‘he saints are pot des i-ute of bumor and. sometimes, 
even of wit. The spirit which found expression in 
architecture in what Mr Tyrehit has nem-d 
wrotesque laughter of the Guth,” and which tusp'red the 
Gesta R manorum and the pranks of Miiue Patelin, 
was Clad in babit and cowl] and dwelt ip the clolste r, 
In ail cays the adage is true, ‘‘Anculus non fasit 
monachum” Even the great Si. Bernard, when tnaig- 
naDtly berating the monks, waxes fupny. He thus 
objects to the Cistercian rule of diet: ‘* With our bellies 
full of beans and our minds of pride, we condemn 
those who are full. of meat, as if {t was not better 
to eat a little fat om occasion than to be gorged 
on windy vegetables.” Again: ‘‘ What shall I 8sy 
about water drinking, when even wine s1d water are 
despised 2? We all of us, it appears, directly we become 
mouks, are sfilicted with weak stomachs, and the im- 
portant advice of the Apostle to ure wine we, in a praise- 
wi manner, endeavor to foik w; tut for some un- 


omitted.” This picture of the singular monk j; not 


| Wanting in a sense of the ridiculous. In :his hovk on 


—that the poor are not at home fo the average church, © 


ex;lained 1easoo the condition of a iittle ig usually | 
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Humility, St. Bernard reckons the fifth degree of pride 
as “singularity.” monk who has reached it 
more pleased with himeelf for one fast kept while otbers 
are dining than for a week’s abstinence in company with 
others. A little private prayer of his own he likes better 
than the entire psalmody of a whole night. At dinner- 
time he often casts his eyes about the table so that if he 
see any one eat less than himself he may lament his 
discomfiture and at once diminish his own portion, fear- 
ing more the loss of glory than the pangs of hunger. If 
he meet with any oae haggard and cadaverous in an 
unusual degree, he has no peace, he feels undone; and 
as he cannot see his own face as it appears to others, he 
looks at bis hands and arms, he feels his ribs, he touches 
his shoulders and loins, and accordingly as he judges his 
own emaciation to be eatisfactory or not he drawsinfer- 
ences as regards the pallor of Lischeeks. He keeps 
awake in bed, he sleeps in the choir, while others are 
singing their vigils he is dozing; but after vigils, when 
the rest have gone to repose in the cloisters, he remains 
alone in the church.” 

Imagine a grim smile on the face of Abelard’s stern 
foe as he penned these lines ! + S 

Hcw-ver, there must have been a lack of the sense of 
the comic in some of Bernard’s contemporaii2s when 
they solemnly told this miracle as a sign of his sanc 
tity: Bernard had gone to consecrate a church at 
Foigny, and found it full of files—an intolerable nui- 
sance. As no better way of relief occurred, the saint 
gravely said: ‘‘I excommuni¢ate them.” In the morn. 
ing the files were all found dead. 

But, to go further back, Mr. Browning tells somewhere 
a legend of St. John the Divine ; how, just before de- 
parting into extle, he entered the house of one of his 


of most cherisbed disciples, and there, bebold ! a picture set 


up in the place of honor. ‘‘ What!” cries the saint, 
sffecting the utmost horror. ‘‘ My dear son, have you, 
the child of my tears and prayers, set up a picture of 
the devil, horns, pitchfork, and all? Alas! alas!” 
And then he fell to loudly lamenting, and would listen 
to nothing. At last, however, Lis loving disciple, cha- 
grined and disappointed, got a chance to explain. ‘‘ This, 
my father, is noi a picture of the devil, it is a portrait 
of yourself—the best we had the money to get mace. 
Those are not horns, they are the points of your miter ; 
that is not a pronged fork, it is your pastoral staff.” 

The story is, of course, apocryphal, but somewhat 
apt to {llustrate a dozen or more principles. Anent the 
Apocrypha, one is reminded of a sly bit of ‘humor that 
occurs in the First Gospel of the Infancy. It is the 
story of a young man who, by witchcraft, had been 
turned into a mule. His sisters came snd besought 
‘*the Lady St. Mary ” to have pity, and bring him back 
to human form; which miracle she did, and then, out 
of the kindness of her heart, immediately had married 
to him a girl who had been a servant to the sisters. 
Afterward, when Joseph and Mary took their leave, we 
are told that the family were all deeply grieved, and 
wept; and it is added, ‘‘ especially the gir/.”" She had 
for a husband a quondam mule. 

Certainly was that salot not wanting in humor who, 
lamenting the degeneracy of the clergy of his day, ex 
claims : ‘‘ Once we had wooden vessels (for the alta?) 
and golden priests; now we have golden vessels and 
wooden priests.” 

To the same end was the remark of a saint to whom 
a pope was showing the glories of Rome and the splen 
dor of the Church: ‘‘ Behold,” says the Pope, ‘‘ how 
the Church has grown since the time of Peter! Now it 
cannot say, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’” ‘‘ Yes,” 
added the saint, ‘“‘ and it cannot say to the lame, ‘ In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.’” 
We are told of an anchorite who had given up great 
wealth and fied to the desert, taking with him, of all his 
possessions, only the family cat, of which he was very 
fond. Aftera long season of rigid mortification of life, 
this good hermit was in canger of falling by means of 
spiritual pride. Thus, he thought to himself, ‘* Who is 
more self-denying than 1? Who is more likely to go to 


heaven after having made such sacrifices ?” That night, | 


in a dream, a voice eame, which said, ‘‘ Gregory of 
R m3 is more weaned from the world than thou.” 
When he awoke and thought upon this he was filled 
with wonder. ‘‘How can it be,” he saii, ‘‘ when 
Gregory has a grand palace, beautifal horses, a sumptu- 
. ous table, and many treasures?” Then again at night 
the voice came saying, “ Gregory, indeed, has all these 
things, but he cares for not one. Heis wholly detached 
from everything in the world, but: you are not. You 
love your cat” This legend has the hard, sharp, ring- 
ing sound of the early cenobite ideal. The later saints 
were, many of them, notable for a fondness for dumb 
animais. St. Francis, loveliest character of the Middle 
Ages, preached an affectionate sermon to the fishes, not 
withstanciog their ‘‘uocommunicating muteness.” 
This he did, not jokingly, but on account of the great 
love he had for all God’s creatures, including ‘‘ his 
brother the sun and his sister the moon.” 
A Portuguese or Spanish missionary to South Amer 
ics, who, because of his constantly rebuking the faulis 


of the people, had not gained p-pularity, was obliged to 
leave.them. Calliog St Francis’s sermon to mind, he 
went up into the pulpit, and, looking out upon the sea 
through the open doors « f the church, he preached aser- 
mon to the fishes, giving them, over the heads cf the 
congregation, a most terrible scoring for their wicked- 
ness and hardness of heart. Neale gives a travs.ation of 
the sermon in his ‘‘ Med’wval Preaching and Preachers.” 

That holy folk are not averse to practical jokes is shown 
by this bit from the life of Henry the Saiat, the Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire. Henry had a cousin 
and aschoolfellow, Meinwere, whom he had managed to 
get to accept the bishopric of Paderborn when it was 
sadly impoverished. Meinwere was exceedingly zealous 
in enriching his see and adorning the church of Pader- 
born, which he had bui't at hisown expense. The holy 
Emperor bad a mantle of great beauty and cunning 
workmanship. Meinwere often begged it for his church 
ia vaia ; and so, in the end, one day when the Emperor 
was deeply occupied in some business, Meinwere 
snatched the robe from his shoulders and made 
off with it. Henry, exasperated, threatencd to some 
day pay him off; and so he did. For, once 
upon a time, the Bishop being immersed in busi. 
ness, the Emperor got Li3 own chaplain, who had 
access to the altar of the church, to get the mass-book ; 
and, when they bad got it, they erased the syllable fa 
from the words famulis and famuladis ; i. ¢., servants 
and handmaidens. Then, next day, just as Meinwere 
was about to go to the altar to say mass, Henry sent and 
requested him ‘to say the mass for the souls of his parents. 

Mcinwere, all unsuspecting, went on singiog the mass in 
the presence of the great congregation, including the 
imperfal court. When he csms: to the prayer ‘‘ Benedie, 
Domine regibus et reginie, famulis et famulati:,” he 
did pot at first observe the alteration, and sang sturdily 
mulis et mulabis—i. ¢., male and female mules—before 
noticing the error. 

After the mass the Emperor said, sarcastically, ‘‘I 
asked you to say a mass for my father and mother, and 
not formy male and female mules.” The Bishop was 
‘mad. ‘‘ By the mother of our Lord,” he said, ‘‘ you 
have been st your old tricks, and have mide a fool of 
me again, and now in no common way, but in the serv- 
ice of God.” Mein were went stralghtway and summoned 
a chapter, had the Emperor's chaplain severely flogged, 
and sent back in a suit of new clothes to his master to 
get what comfort he might. 

Those whose lives are made burdensome by reason of 
corns may well envy the luck of Alcwin. When a boy, 
one morning, instead ofrising for early prayers, he kept 
his warm bed ; the demons appeared and were about to 
give him atremendous thrashing. Alcwin so wept and 
howled and rolled up himself in the bedclothes and 
crossed himself and said the Twelfth Psalm that the de- 
mons’ hearts were softened, and they contented them- 
selves with paring his corns and taking their leave. 

The next specimen of safntly humor is taken from 
the ancient pages of Socrates Scholasticus, the historian. 
It is about Spyridion, one of the Nicene fathers, and 
now the patron saint of Cyprus. ‘‘ One time,” records 
Socrates, ‘‘about midnight, thieves entered his sheep- 
fold privately, and attempted to take away the sheep. 
But God, who protected the shepherd, preserved his 
sheepalso. For the thieves were, by an invisible Power, 
fast bound to the folds. The morning being now come, 
he went to his sheep, when, finding the men bound 
with their hands behind them, he perceived what had 
happened; and, after he had prayed, he loosed the 
thieves, admonishing and exhor iag them earnestly to 
endeavor the procuring of a livelihood by honest labor, 
and not by such unjust rapine. He gave them also a 
ram, and dismissed them with this facetious saying— 
* Lest,’ says he, ‘ you might seem to have watched all 
night in vain.’” But this is not to compare with another 
of St. Spyridion’s miracles. It happened, while he was 
on his way with his attendant deacon to the great Coun- 
cil of Nicea, that one night when they had stopped with 
others at a caravansary, and turned out their two mules 


to pasture, some enemy cut off the beasts’.heads in order | 


to stay the saint from his journey. In the morning, 
while it was yet dark, the company started on their way. 
The poor deacon came to 8t. Spyridion in despair, and 
told his woe. Spyridion went out into the field, and, 
taking up the heads, clapped them on the bodies, when 
straightway the mules shook themselves, sneezed, and 
started up alive to their feet. Now, one mule was 
chestnut and the other white, so that when they had 
overtaken their company and {t began to be light, what 
was the amazement f the prelates to behold the curious 
figure of Spyridion and his deacon, one on a white 
mule with a chestnut head and the other mounted upon 
a chestnut mule with a white head! In the darkness 
and hurry Spyridion had got the heads changed. 

This somehow suggests, passing from heads to tails, 
a story that is told of the early Jesuit missionaries to 
Canada. Finding small! variety of food for meager 
fare, and looking forward to Lent with apprehension, 
they invented aclever scheme to retain upon the Lenten 


| menu beaver meat, of which they were extremely fond. 


So, cutting off the tail of a beaver, they sent it to Rome to 
the Pope with the question, ‘‘ Could they eat it? They 
were uncertain. It wasa strange animal liviog in the 
water—w as it flesh or fish ?” ‘‘ Pooh !” said the Holy Fa. 
ther, putting up his eyeglasses and exam'ning the scaly- 
looking object—‘‘ What nonsense to ask! Of course it’s 
fish, and they may eat it in Lent or any other time.” 
So the good fathers managed their Lenten abetinence 
quite easily. Speaking of fish, it may be as well to tell a 
little more about St. Francis of Assisi, and his sermon | 
to the fishes. There is not a finer touch of wit in all the 

hagtographa. Wishing to impress the people with a 

sense of divine goodness, he went to the seashore, and 

summoned the fishes. They. came; the great ones first, 

and the little ones after, all wriggling their tails with 

acute attention. ‘‘ Fishes,” said St. Francis, ‘‘ are you 

not thankful that God saved you from destruction by the 

great deluge?” The fishes all bowed their heads in as- 

sent, 

Lot us close this gossip about saintly humor with one. 
or two sayings of a modern M. Vianny, the famous 

Curé of Ars. 

A certain person saying to him, ‘‘ When you come to 
the gate of Paradise, M. Curé, I shall get in, for I will 
catch hold of your cassock,” the good curé looking at 
the ample proportions of the speaker, rej ined comic- 
ally, ‘Ab! my dear friend, take care that you don’t, 
for then we both might have to remain ouiside.” Some 
woman wrote begging him to get for her oratory some 
relics. ‘‘ Let her make them,” suggested M. Vianny. 

One is tempted togo on and give more, but these suf- 
fice to illustrate the point that in the various ages of Chris- 
tianity humor has not been felt by even the most ascetic 
to be iuconsistent with spirituality. Io point of fact, 
the simplest and most devout souls have been, if we 
may say it, capable at times of the purest fun. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 
By THE Rev. T. T. Moncer, D.D. 


HERE are some great men whose lives when once 
written do not need to be written again, and others 
who call out a long succession of biographies. N»one 
now undertakes to write a life of Napoleon unless it be 
to include new facts; the man is thoroughly under 
stood. Boswell's “* Life of Johnson ” precludes another, 
not only because it contains all the facts, but because it 
fully measures a great yet easily comprehended charac- 
ter. There is another kind of men who hold the eye of 
the world by some strange fascination, and elude the 
blographer, however well he may gather and state the 
facts. It is felt that the whole has not been told or 
properly interpreted, or that the proportions of charac. 
ter have not been preserved, or that the inner, m>ving 
principle of it has not been grasped. Hence Life fol- 
luws Life until at last some writer both presents all the 
facts and discloses the secret of the character, and thus 
satisfies the demand made upon him. 

It is such reasons that explain the long list of the Lives 
of Lincoln. Many of them are full, and ably written, but 
none of them satisfy ¢i:her the critics or the people. 
The explanation lies not so much in the writer as in the | 
subject. The facts of the life of Lincoln are easily 
ascertained ; his career from the first was public, and 
largely one of record, and was unusually open and un- 
reserved. There was no hidden side of his conduct : 
his life down to the last detail was open as the day, and 
Dr. Holland had no difficulty in preparing a fair biog. 
rapby in three months. But the consciousness, the 
inner man, of Lincoln has thus far escaped his blog. 
raphers. There is something about the man, sides and 
depths of character, motives and grounds of action, that 
we all feel, but do not find set down in the pages hith- 
erto written. The lack is one that possibly may never be 
made good. There are characters so great, so profound, 
so elusive, that they yield to no analysis, and are re- 
ducible to no form ; they blind by the very excess of 
light in them. 

The History of Lincoln now running through the 
pages of ‘‘ The Century Magazine” promises to bring us 
nearer to the real character of this great man than any 
we have yet had. The work is noteworthy as about to 
take rank with the few great biographies in the world of 
literature. Probably no biography was ever more 
thoroughly written, and upon none certainly was more 
labor ever bestowed. Boswell’s “‘ Life of Johnson ” is 
not more minute, and Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick” is not more 
comprehensive in ite array of attending facts. Its 
literary character is such as might be expected from 
well-tried authors who are in profound sympathy with 
their subject. The predominant feeling of a careful 
reader, as he turns the pages thus far, is the earnestnees 
and even solemnity that overspreads the work. It is 
deeply characterized by the dignity of a great under- 
taking, and one feels that the writers have not only 
entered into the life of their subject, but that much of 
him has entered into them. Whatever be the analysis, 
these pages are imbued with the very spirit and essence 
of the man they depict. Its method seems to be to collect 
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all the facts in any way connected with the life of Lin. 
coln, together with his entire environment—each carried 
to a fineness and remoteness of detall scarcely ever before 
attempted—and to so present them that the reader will 
be able of himself to see and know theman. Sill, it is 
no mere mechanical array of facts that is given us ; the 
writers also, by their intelligence and long communion 
with the character they depict, become the vehicles of 
our knowledge, and give us the Lincoln they have dis- 
covered. If their later pages bear out the prom!se of the 
earlier, we shall have, not only an adequate history of 
the greatest American, but a history of the war from 4a 
new standpoint. 

These therough and minute researches {nto the early 
life of Lincoln enable us to see a unity in his character 
such as we have not hitherto recognized. It has been 
common to regard him as undergoing a serfes of pollt- 


ical and moral conversions, as slow, uncertain, and 


hesitating, and as crowded by events to the perform- 
ance of his great acts. But, so far as the boy {sever the 
father of the man, the young Lincoln was the image of 
his full manhood. During the first forty years there 
was little of an external nature to distinguish him from 
those about him. Indeed, few men have ever lived 
closer to their world than did Lincoln ; but all along 


there were clear signs of the same intense moral sense 


that made him exceptional in hisage. His youthhoo: 
was pathetic in its poverty and rudeness, but it was 
absolutely pure, and full of noble ambition. fis polit- 
ical life began while yet a boy, but it was basé€u on 
moral convictions. He cast in his lot with the Whig 
party—then in hopeless minority—belleviog it to be 
right, and endured opposition and defeat until, by sheer 
force of character, he won recognition and office, for ke 
was early and almost continuously in the public service. 


Until elected Presi lent he was engaged in the minutest 


details of local politics ; but while there was the broad- 
est range of activity—from pbysical encounters to elab- 
orate addresses—there was not an act nor a position 
taken but such as grew out of his sense of right. 
It is this that makes it worth while to write and rewrite, 
and to mark and inwardly digest, the character of Lincoln 
—namely, the immense volume and power of his native 
morality. It was not something that he learned, not acon- 
clusion that he reached by reflection, but an inborn 
quality that possessed, inspired, and dominated him ; 
it was an endowment like poetic or inventive genius. 
Other men have possessed it {n as great measure, but in 
Lincoln it was joined toa nature that gave it double in- 
tensity. Thesurprising thing in him {s the richness of 
his sympathies and the delicacy of his entire nature. 
That it had a rough covering is due to his environment, 
hut it would be hard to match him in the largeness of 
his generosity, in the keenness of his honor, in the un- 
selfishness of his friendship, in the chivalrousness of his 
opposition, in the depth and universality of his pity, in 
his freedom from gulle, and in the delicacy of his senti- 
ment. These qualities were the supporters of his con- 
science, and together they made him the man he was. 
He reveals in a striking degree the power of morality as 


a working factor in fields where it would seem to be a 


hindrance. Lincoln was a man of superior {natellect, 
but it is not sufficient, as in the case of Webster, to ac- 
count for his success. He won his earliest recognition, 
and made every advance in his great career, through the 
moral nature with which he was so richly endowed and 
to which he was so true. His superiority to Douglas tao 
‘their lifelong opposition and frequent confronting was 
moral ; otherwise they were equally matched. He was 
an anti-slavery man from his first thought of and con- 
tact with slavery, and he had no occasion to undergo 
conversion on the subject. Mr. Hay’s first remem- 
brance of Lincoln was his rushing into the law office of 
the elder Hay, trembling with excitement, while he shook 
a paper and exclaimed, ‘‘ This willnever do! Douglas 
treats it as a matter of indifference morally whether 
slavery is voted up or down. I tell you it will never 
do !” 

The same dominating quality posseased him as a law- 
yer, and brought him some professional discredit, though 
with considerable accrument to the cause of righteous- 
‘ness. The discovery that he had a gullty client threw 
him into a mental panic. He once abruptly threw up a 
case and went to his hotel ; when sent for by the judge 
he refused toreturn. ‘‘ Tell the judge that my hands 
are dirty ; I came over to wash them.” He would not 
plead for a man whom he knew to be guilty, knowing 
the jury would discover the factin his manner. His 
conscience possessed him like a sense of chastity in 
woman, and he resisted its violation by the same divine 
instinct, bringing his whole conduct up to its absolute 
standard. If this trait had worn the garb usual to so 
strenuous a sense of duty, he would have been a less 
marked figure, and he also would have been more easily 
understood ; but, combined as it was with an infinite 


humor and a life in close and unconventional contact 


wih the people, held unconsciously as all great native 
gifts are, and yet too consciously to feel the need of 
guarding it, it has not stood out in all the greatness of 


{ts proportions. It is not usual to apply the word genius | 


to moral qualities, but it is not amiss to say that Lincoln 
possessed a genius forconsclence. It was not a morbid, 
nor a trained, noran exacting, nor a narrow conscience, 
but a native endowment that informed his whole nature, 
and saton him with the easy grace with which poetry 
clothes a Shakespeare. 

While the sympathies of Lincoln drew him into inti. 
mate relations to his fellow-men, and to such a degree 
that he is regarded as par erce//ence the man of the peo- 
ple, he was still isolated from them by this same moral 
superfority, and also by an unsuspected fineness and 
delicacy of nature. It is said that he had in all his life 
but one intimate friend—Joshua Speed—and the history 
of that friendship and of his relations to women which 
is mingled with it has in It the delicacy of Keats and 


the chivalry of Bayard. While his consclence was the 


tower of his strength, it was also the cross of his sacrt- 
fice. 
heart for his great work, but it also brought him into 
painful contact with a world too rough for a grace 80 
finely attuned. The sadness of the man, though hav 
ing some root {in his early conditions and bodily tem- 
perament, sprang chiefly from the {Isolating effect of 
high qualities set to hard tasks in a rough and stormy 
world—‘* solitary by the vastness of his sympathies.” It 
is the constant fate of genius and greatness, and 
most of all of the morally great. It is just here that 
the intellectual force of Lincoln appears in all its 
fullness. This force of consclence and delicacy of 
feeling were subordinated to the work assigned to 
him. Conscience easily runs {nto fanaticism, and often 
throws one out of working relations to‘the world, and 
delicacy of feeling leads to weakening disgust. Lin- 
colo threw himself into the rough and tumble of the 
roughest kind of life simply because he found himse!f 
in it, and not only kept his superb gifts untarnished, 
but used them in his work—carrying the cup of the 
water of his life unspilled in one hand while he fought 
with the other. 

Itis such a character that is becoming the basis of 
the reconciliation of Northand South. All great move- 
ments turn on men ; and mediation {s always through a 
person. It is an interesting fact that the kindly feeling 
now growing strong between the North and the South 
springs in no small degree out of admiration and rever- 
ence for the great actors in the struggle. The South {s 
com{ng to be proud of the fact that Lincoln was 
of Southern origin, and {t already apprehends that the 
man against whose election they protested by rebellion 
had a heart that never ceased for one instant to beat as 
warmly for the South as the North, and felt as keenly 
the death and sorrow of the Gray as of the Blue. 

The history of Lincoln illustrates two things : the play 
of Providence in human affairs, and the force of the 
human will in character and achieve ment. 
the greater as we look atit. In one light we see only a 
mere instrument of Providence, born at the right time 
and in the right place, led step by step to his work, 
helped here and hindered there, but always for the end 
in view, fitting the mold of his time like an image, his 
virtues and his faults alike serving the plan, the 
accidents of his life working in harmony with his efforts, 
and dying so as to further and seal the work of 
Providence. Oae can look at this side of his life and 
easily fall into a superstitious view of it—so perfectly 
fitted is it to the ordained end that it seems to be the work 
of fate. 


step, inflamed by a noble ambition, triumphing over 


obstacles by the sheer force of wili, threading his way | 
through complicated scenes with consummate skill, and | 


so thoroughly achieving his destiny that it does not seem 


necessary to ascribe it to any other force. Each view is | 


equally clear, but they illustrate, not a contradiction, 


but the unity of the twofold work of God and man. 
When a man fs richly endowed with great gifts and is. 
true to them, God is most manifest in him, and so works 


through him that the two agencies cannot be dis 
tinguished from each other ; nor is it necessary to 
separate them. 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.' 


By Mrs. Ameuia E. Barr. 
CHAPTER XI.—S8ANDAL AND SANDAL. 


“Time will discover everything ; it is a babbler, and 
speaks even when no question is put.”’ 


** Ran, spindles ! 


EXT morning, very early, Stephen had a letter’ 
from Charlotte. He was sitting at breakfast 
ani it’ 


with Ducie when the rector’s boy brought it ; 
came, as great events generally come, without any pre- 


monition or heralding circumstance. Ducie,was pour-. 


ing out coffee, and she went on with her employment, 
thinking, not of the letter Stephen was opening, but of 
the malt, and of the condition of the brewing boiler. 
An angry exclamation from Stephen made her lift her 
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It lifted him to his high place, and nerved his 


Each seems 


On the other hand, ‘we see him asa self-moved 
worker out of his destiny, fightiog his own way at every | 


Ran, and weave the threads of doom.” | 


eyes to his face. ‘‘My word, Stephen, you are put 
out! What’s to do ?” 

‘‘Julfus has turned Mrs. Sandal and Charlotte from 
house and home, yesterday afternoon. They areat the 
rectory. Iam going, mother.” 

‘Stop a moment, Steve. This is now my affair.” 

Stephen looked at his mother with amazement. Her 
countenance, her volce, her whole manner, had sud- 
denly changed. An expression of angry purpose was 
in her wide-open eyes and firm mouth, as she asked, 
**Can you or Jamie, or any of the men, drive me to 
Kendal ?” 3 | 

“To-day ?” | 

‘‘T want to leave within an bour.” 


‘* The rain down-pours ; and it {s like to be worse yet, 


if the wind does not change.” 
‘“‘Tf it were raining ten times worse, I must to Kendal. 
I am much to blame that I have let weather stop me so 


far and so long. While Dame Nature was busy about | 


her affairs, I should have been minding mine. Deary 
me, deary me!” 
‘If you are for Kendal, then I will drive. The cart 


road down the fell is too bad to trust you with any one 
but myself. Can we stop a moment at the rectory on 
our road ?” | 

‘‘ We can stop a goodish bit. ~ I have a deal to say to 
the parson. Have the tax-cart ready in half an hour; 
for there will be no betterness in the weather until the 
moon—God bless her !—is full round ; and things are 
past waiting for now.” 

In twenty minutes Ducie was ready. The large cloak 
and hood of the daleswoman wrapped herclose. She 
_was almost. indistingulshable in its folds. The rector 
met her with a little irritation. It was very early to be 
disturbed, and he thought her visit would refer, doubt- 
less, to some trivial right between her son and Charlotte 
Sandal ; besides which, he had made up his mind to 
discuss the Sandal affairs with no one. 

But Ducfe bad spoken but a few moments before a 
remarkable change took place in his manner. He was 
bending eagerly forward, listening to her balf-whispered 
words with the greatest interest and amazement. As 
she proceeded, he could scarcely control his emotion ; 
and very soon all other expressions were lost in one of a 
satisfaction that was almost triumph. 

-“*T will keep them here until you return,” he an- 
swered: ‘‘ but let me tell you, Ducle, you have been 
less quick to do right than [thought of you.” 

‘‘ The fell has been a hard walk for an old woman, 
the cart-road nearly impassable until this rain washed 
away the drifts: but I did not neglect my duty alto- 


gether, neither, parson. Moser was written tusix weeks 


since, and he has been at work. Maybe, afterall, no time 
has been lost. I'llaway now, {% you will call Stephen. 


Don’t let Mrs. Sandal ‘take on’ more than you can. 


help ;” and, as Stephen lifted the reins, *‘ You think it 
best to bring ali here ?” 

away best. God speed you!’ “He watched 
them out of sight—his snowy hair and strong face and 
black garments making a vivid picture in the misty, 
drippy doorway—and then, returning to his study, he 


began his daily walk up and down its carpeted length, 


wtth asingularly solemn elation. Erelong the thought- 
ful stride was accompanied by low, musical mutterings, 


‘dropping from bis lips in such mejestic cadences that 


his steps involuntarily fell to their music in a march- 
like rhythm. 


‘* Daughter of Justice, wronged Nemesis, 
Thou of the awful eyes, 
\ W hose silent sentence judgeth mortal iife— 
Thou with the curb of steel, 
_. Which proudest jaws must feel, 
Stayest the snort and champ of human strife. 


‘** Under thy wheel unresting, trackless, all 
Our joys and griefs befall ; 
In thy full sight our secret things go on ; 
- Step after step, thy wrath 
Follows the caitiff’s path, | 
And in his triumph breaks his vile neck bone. 
To all alike thou metest out their due, | 
Cubit for cubit, {nch for inch—stern, true.”’ 


At the word ‘‘ true” be paused a moment, and touched 


with his finger an old black volume on one of the book- 
| shelves. 
| for cubit’ or Moses ‘ an eye for an eye,’ or Solomon that 


‘*« Stern, true,’ whether Euripides says ‘ cubit 


‘he that troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind.’ 
Stern, true ; for surely that which a man sows he shall 
also reap.” 

After a while he went upstairs and talked with Mrs, 
Sandal and Charlotte. They were much depressed and 
very anxious, and bad what Charlotte defined ‘‘a home- 


less feeling.” ‘‘ But you must be biddable, Charlotte,” 
said the rector ; ‘‘ you must remain here until Stephen 
returns. Ducie had business that could not walt, and 


who but Stephen should drive her? When he comes 


back we will all look toit. You shall not be very long 
out of your own home; and, in the me — how wel- 
come you are here !” 

‘‘[t seems such a weary time, sir; so many months 


' that we have been in trouble.” 
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‘Tt was all night Jong, once, with some tired, fearful 


ones, ‘toiling in rowiog ;’ but in the fourth watch came 
QObrist and help to them. Itis nigh hand—the ‘ fourth 
watch ’—with you ; so be cheerful.” 

Yet it was the evening of the sixth day before Ducle 
and Stephen returned. It was still raining heavily, and 
Ducie only waited a moment or two at the rectory gate. 
Charlotte was amazed to cee the old clergyman hasten 
through the plashing shower to speak to her. ‘‘ Surely 
Ducie’s business must have a great deal of interest to the 
rector, mother ; he has gone out to speak to her; and 
such weather, too !” 

“‘ Ducie was always a favorite with him. I hope, now 
that her affairs have been attended to, ours may receive 
some care.”’ 

Charlotte answered only by 8 look of sympathy. It 
had seemed to her a little hard that thelr urgent need 
must wait upon Ducie’s business; that Stephen should 
altogether leave them in their exfremity ; that her anx 
fous inquirles and suggestions, her plans as.d efforts 
about their new home, should have been so coldly re- 
ceived and so positively put aside until Ducie and S8te- 
phen came back. And she had a pang of jealousy 
when she saw the rector, usually so careful of his 
health, hasten with slippered feet and uncovered head 
through the wet, cbilling atmosphere to speak to them. 

He came back with a radfant face, however, and 
Charlotte could hear him moving about his study ; now 
rolliag out a grand march of musical Greek syllables 
from Homer or E:ripides, anon breaking into some 
familiar verse of Christian song. . And, when tea was 
served, he went upstairs for the ladies, and escorted 
them to the tal®e, with a manner so beaming and 80 
happily predictive that Charlotte could not but catch 
some of its hopeful spirit. 

Just as they sat down to the tea table, the wet, weary 
travelers reached Up-Hill. With asigh of pleasure and 
content, Ducie once more passed into its comfortable 
shelter ; and never had it seemed to her such a haven 
of earthly peace. Her usually placid face bore marks 
of strong emotion; she was physically tired; and 
Stephen was glad to see her among the white fleeces of 
his grandfather’s big chafr, wlth her feet outstretched 
to the blazing warmth of the fire, and their cozy tea- 
service by her side. Aways reticent with him, she had 
been very tryingly so on their journey. Noexplanation 
of it had been given ; and he had been permitted to pass 
his time among the looms in Ircland’s mill, while she 
and the lawyer were occupied about affairs to which 
even his signature was not asked. 

As they sat together {n the evening, she caught his 
glance searching her face tenderly; and she bent 
forward, and sald, ‘‘ Kiss me, Stephen, my dear lad. 
I have seen this week how kind and patient, how 
honorable and trustful, thou art. Well, then, the hour 
has come that will try thy love to the uttermest. But, 
wise or unwise, all that has been done has been done 
with good intent, and I look for no word to pain me 
from thy mouth. Stephen, what is thy name ?” 

‘‘ Stephen Latrigg.” 

Nay, but it isn’t.” 

Stephen blushed vividly ; his mother’s face was white 
and calm. ‘‘I would rather be called Latrigg than-—- 
the other name, than by my father’s name.” 

‘* Has any one named thy father to thee ?” 

‘*Charlotte told me what you and her sald on the 
matter. Sbe understood his name to be Pattison. We 
were wondering if our marriage could be under my 
adopted name, that was all, and things like it.” 

Ducie was watching his handsome face as ‘he epoke, 
and feeling keenly the eager deprecation of pain to her- 
self, mingling with the natural curiosity about his own 
identity, which the cloud upon his early years war- 
ranted. She looked at him steadily, with eyes shining 
brightly through tears. 

‘‘ Your name {fs not Pattison, neither is it Latrigg. 
When you marry Charlotte Sandal, it must be by your 
own true name; and that is Stephen Sandal.” 

‘‘ Stephen Sandal, mother ?” 

‘*Yes, You are the son of Iauncelot Sandal, the late 
Squire's eldest brother.” 

‘‘Then, mother, then I am—what am I, mother ?” 

‘‘You are Squire of Sandal-Side and Torver. No 
living man but you has a right to the name, or the 
land, or to Seat-Sandal.” 

‘*T should have known this before, mother.” 

‘‘T think not. We had, father and I, what we be- 
lieved good reasons, and kind reasons, for holding our 
peace. But times and circumstances have changed ; 
and, where silence was once true friendship and kind 
ness, it is now wrong and cruelty. Many years ago, 
Stephen, when I was young and beaut!fu!, Launcelot San- 
dal loved me. And my father and Launcelot’s father 
loved each other as David and Jonathan loved. They 
were scarcely happy apart; and not even to please the 
proud mistress Charlotte would the Squire loosen the grip 
of heart and hand between them. But your father was 
more under his mother’s influence ; proud lad as he 
was, he feared her; and when she discovered his love 
for me, there was such a ecene between them as no man 
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will go through twice in his lifetime. I have no excuse 
to make for marrying bim secretly except the old, old 
one, Stephen. I loved him, Joved him as women have 
loved, and will love, from the beginning to the end of 
time.” 

“ Dear mother, there was no wrong in that. But 
why did you let the world think you loved a man be- 
neath you? an uneducated shepherd like my reputed 
father ? That wronged not only you, but those behind 
and those after you.” 

‘We were afraid of many things, and we wished to 
spare the friendship between our fathers. There were 
many other reasons, scarcely worth repeating now.” 

‘* And what became of the shepherd ?” 

*‘ He was not Cumberland born. He came from the 
Cheviot Hills, and was always fretting for the border 
life ; so he gladly fell in with the proposal your father 
made him. Onesummer morning he sald he was golng 
to herd the Iambs on Latrigg Fell, but he went to Ezre- 
mont. Your father had gone there a week before ; but 
he came back that night, and met me at Ravenglass. 
We were married in Egremont church, by Parson Sella- 


field, and went to Whitehaven, where we lived quietly. 


and happily for many a week. Pattison witnessed our 
marriage, and then, with gold in his pocket, took the 
border road. He went to Moffat and wed the girl he 
loved, and has been shepherding on Loch Fell ever 
since.” 

‘* He fs alive, then 7” 

‘* He is at the Salutation Inn at Ambleside to-night. 
So, also, is Parson Sellafield, and the man and woman 
with whom we stayed at Whitehaven, and in whose 
house you were born and lived untfl your fourth year. 
They are called Chisholm, and have been at ve Hill 
many times.” 

remember them.” 

‘*And I did not intend that they should forget you.” 

‘“‘T have always heard that Launcelot Sandal was 
drowned.”’ 

“You have always heard that your father was 
drowned ? That was near by the truth. While at 
Whitehaven, he wrote to his brother Tom, who was 
living and doing wellin India. When his answer came, 
we determined to go to Calcutta; but I was not in a 
state of health fit for such a juurney as that then was. 
So it was decided that your father should go first, and 
get a home ready for me. Te leftin the‘ Lady I\ddel,’ 
and she was lost at sea. Your father was in an open 
boat for many days, and died of exhaustion.” 

‘* Who told you so, mother ?” 

‘* The captain lived to reach his home again, and he 
brought me his watch and ring and last message. He 
never saw your face, my lad, he never saw your face.” 

A silence of some minutes ensued. Ducle had long 
ecased to weep for her dead love, but he was unforgot- 
ten. Her allence was not oblivion: it was a sanctuary 
w here lights were burning round the shrine, over which 
the wings of affection were folded. 

‘* When my father was gone, then you came back to 
Up-Hill 

‘‘No; [did not come back unt!l you were in your 
fourth year. Then my mother died, and I brought you 
home. At the first moment you went straight to your 
grandfather's heart ; and that night, as you lay asleep 
upon his Knee, I told him the outa, as I tell it to you 
this night. And he sald to me, ‘ Ducle, things have 
settled a bit lately. The Squire has got over his trouble 
about Launcie ; and young William {fs ths acknowledged 
heir, and the welcome heir. He is going to marry Alice 
Morecombe at the long last, but {t will make a big differ- 
ence if Launcelot’s son steps in where nobody wants 
him. Now, then,’ he sald, ‘I will tell thee a far better 
way. We will give this dear lad my own name, none 
better in old Cumbria; and we will save gold, and we 
will make gold, to put it to the very front in the new 
times that are coming. And he will keep my name on 
the face of the earth, and so please the great company 
of his kin behind him, And it will be far better for him 
to be the top-sheaf of the Latriggs than to force his way 
into Seat Sandal, where there {s nefther love nor wel. 
come for him.’ 

‘*And I thought the same thing, Stephen ; and after 
that, our one care was to make you happy, and to do 
well to you. That you were a born Sandal was a great 
joy te him, for he Joved your father and your grand 
father ; and, when Harry came, he loved him also, and 
he liked well to see youtwo onthe fells tcgether. Often 
he called me to come and look at you going off with 
your rods or guns ; and often he said, ‘ Both fine lads, 
Ducle, but our Steve is the finer.’” 


‘*Ohn, mother, I cannot take Harry’s place! I love 


Harry, and I did not know how much until this hour—” 


“Stop a bit, Stephen. When Harry grew up, and 
went into the army, your grandfather wasn’t so satisfied 
with what he had done. ‘ Here’s a fine property going 
to sharpers and taflors and Italian singing women,’ he 
used to say ; and he falt baddish about it. And yet he 
loved Squire William, as he had loved his father ; and 
Mistress Alice and Harry and Sophia and Charlotte, 
why, he thought of them like his own flesh and blood. 


| 


And he could not bear to undo bis Kindness. And he 
could not bear to tell Squire William the truth, for he 
knew well that he would undo ft. So one day he sent — 
for Lawyer Moser; and the two cf them together 
found out a plan that seomed fair for both Sandal and 
Latrigg. 
- “You were to remain Stephen Latrigg, unless it was 
to ward off wrong or ruin in Sandal-Side. But if ever 
the day came when Sandal needed Latrigg, you were to 
claim your right and stand up for Sandal. Sucha 
state of things as Harry brought about, my father never 
dreamed of. He would not have been able to think of 
& man selling away his right to a place Ike Sazat- 
Sandal; and among all the villains he ever knew, or 
heard tell of, he couldn’t have picked out one to lead 
him to such a villainy as Jullus Sandal. So, you see, 
he left no specta! directions for such a case, and I was a 
bit feared to move in too blg a hurry; and, maybe, I 
was a bit of a coward about setting every tongue In 
Sandal Side talking about me and my bygone days. 

“ But, when the Squire died, I thought, from what 
Charlotte told me of the Julfus Sandals, that there 
would have to be a change; and when I saw your 


grandfather sorting the papers for me, and heard that 


Mistress Alice and Charlotte had been forced to leave 
their home, I knew that the hour for the change had 
struck, and that I must be about the business. Moser 
was written to soon after the funeral of Squire William. 
He has now all the necessary witnesses and papers 
ready. He is at Ambleside with them, and to-morrow 
morning they will havea talk wlth Mr. Jullus at Seat- 
Sandal.” 

‘*I wonder where Harry Sandal {s.” 

** After you comes Harry. Your grandfather did not 
forget him. There {s a provision in the will which 
directs that if, for any cause not concelvable by the 
testator, Harry Sandal must resizn in favor of Stephen 
Sandal, then the land and money devised to you, as his 
heir, shall become the property of Harry Sandal. Ina 
gxeat measure you would only change places, and that 
is not a very hard punishment for a man who cared s0 
little for his family home as Harry did. So you see, 
Stephen, you must claim your rights In order to give 
Harry his.” 

The facts of this conversation opened up endlessly 
to the mother and son, and hour after hour it was con. 
tinued without any loss of interest. But the keenest 
pleasure his new prospects gave Stephen referred itself 
to Mrs. Sandal and Charlotte. He could now reinstate 
them {fn their old home and fn thelr old authority in It. 
For the bright visions underneath his eyellds, he could 
net sleep—visions of satisfied affection, and of grief and 
humiliation crowned with joy and happiness and honor. 

It had been decided that Stephen should drive his 
mother to the rectory in the morning, and there they 
were to walt the result of Moser's interview with Julius. 
The dawning came up with sunshine; the storm was 
over, the earth lay smiling in that ‘ clear shining after 
rain” which {s so exhilarating and full of promise. 
The sky was as blue, the air as fresh, fell and wuod, 
meadow and mountain, as clean and bright as if they 
had just come new from the fingers of the Almighty. 
Ducie was handsomely dressed {n dark violet-colored 
satin, and Stephen noticed, with pride, how well her 
rich clothing and quiet, dignified manner became her ; 
while [ucle felt even a greater pride in the stately, 
handeome young man who drove her with such loving 
care down L.atrigg fell that eventful morning. 

Julfus was at breakfast when the company from 
Ambleside were shown {nto the master’s room in Seat- 
Sandal. The lawyer sent In his card ; and Julius, who 
knew him well, was a trifla annoyed by the visit. ‘It 
will be about your mother’s income, Sophia,” he sald, 
as he viciously broke the egg he was holding ; ‘‘ now 
mind, I am not golng to yield one inch.” 

‘* Why should you, Julfus? I am sure we have been 
blamed and talked over enough. We never can be 
popular here.” 

‘‘'We don’t want to be populur here. When we 
have refurnished the house, we will bring our company 
from Oxford and London and elsewhere. We will have 
fine dinners and balls, hunting parties and fishing parties, 
and, depend upon it, we shall very soon have these 
shepherd lords and gentlemen begging for our favor.” 

“Oh, you don’t know them, Julfus! They would not 
break bread with us if they were starving.” 

** Very well. What dolI care ?” 

But he did care. When the wagoners driving their 
long teams pretended not to hear his greeting; for the 
jingling of their bells, he knew it was pretense, and the 
wagoners’ aversion hurt him. When the herdsmen 
eauntered away from his path, and preferred not to talk 
to him, he felt the bitterness of their dislike, though they 
were only shepherds. When the gentlemen of the 
neighborhood looked straight bef re them, and did not 
see him in their path, he burned with an indignation he 
would have liked well to express. But no one took the 
trouble to offend him by word or deed, and a man can- 
oH pick a quarrel with people for simply letting him 

one, 
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Sophia’s opinion recalled one or two of these events 
that were particularly galling: and he fialshed his 
breakfast in a sulky, lelsurely fashion, to such reflec- 
tions as they evoked. Then, with a cigar in his mouth, 
he went to the master’s room to see Moser. He had 
been told that other parties were there also, but he did 
not surmise that their business was identical. Yet he 
noticed the clergyman on entering, and appeared in- 
clined to attend to his req 1est first ; but as he courteous- 
ly waved his claim away, and retired to the other end 
of the room, Jullus said, curtly— 

‘* Well, Mr. Moser, good-morning, sir.” 

The lawyer was pretending to be absorbed in the cap- 
tions of the papers in his hand, for he was off-nded at 
being kept so long: ‘‘ Asif a bite of victuals 
was of more ado than business that could bring Matthew 
Moser all the road from Kendal.” | 

‘Good ‘morning, Mr Sandal.” 

The omission of Squire,” and the substitution of 
‘‘Mr.,” annoyed Jullus very much, though he had not a 
suspicion of the lawyer’s errand; and he corrected the 
mistake with a bland smile on his ips and an angry light 
in his eyes. Moser, in reply, selected one particular 
paper, and put it into the hand of Jullus. 

‘* Acting for Squire Sandal, I would be a middling 
bad sort of a lawyer to give vou his name. Eh?” 

‘** You are talking in riddles, tir.” 

‘‘Ko! But I always read my riddles, Mr. Sandal. 
I am here to take possession of house and land for the 
real helr to Sandal Side.” _ 

‘*T bought his right, as you know very well. 
have Harry Sandal’s own acknowledgment.” 

“Eh? But you see Harry Sindal never had a penny- 
worth of right to sell. Launcelot Sandal left a son, and. 
for him Iam acting. Eh?” 

‘*Launcelot Sandal was drowned. 
ried.” 

‘*Eh, but he did—Parson Sveliafield, what do you say 
about that ?” | 

‘‘l married him on July 11, 18—, at Egremont 
church. There,” pointing to Matt Pattison, ‘‘Is the 
witness. Here is a copy of the license and the 

lines.’ They are signed, ‘ Launcclot Sandal’ and 
‘Ducile Latrigg.’” 

Confusion !” 

“Eb? No, no! :There’s not a bit of confasion, Mr. 
Sandal. It is as clear as the multiplication table, and 
there is nothing clearer than that. Launcelot Sandal 
married Ducie Latrigg ; they had one son, Stephen 
Sandal, otherwise known as Stephen Latrigg: proofs 
all ready, sir, not a link missing, Mr. Sandal. When 
will you vacate? The Squire is inc'iaed to be easy 
with you, and not to back-reckon, unless you force him 
to do so.” 

‘* This is a conspiracy, Moser.” 

‘*Conspiracy! Eh? U aly w ord, Mr. Sandal. 
actionable word, I may say.’ 

It is a conspiracy. You shall hear me through 
some respectable lawyer.” 

‘* In the meantime, Mr. Sandal, I have taken, as you 
will see, the proper legal steps to prevent you wasting 
any more of the Sandal revenues. Every shilling you 
touch now you will be held responsible for. Also,’ and 
he laid another paper down, ‘‘ you are hereby restrained 
from removing, injuring, or in any way changing or 
disposing of the present furniture of the Seat. The 
Squire insists epectally on this direction, and he kindly 
allows you seven days to remove your private effects. A 
very reasonable gentleman {s &«;ulre Sandal.’’ 

Without further courtesies they parted ; and the de. 
posed Squire locked the room docr, lifted the various 
documents, and read them with every sense he had. 
Then he wert to Sophia ; and at that hour he was almost 
angry with her, although he could not have told how or 
why such a feeling existed. When he opened the door 
of the parlor her first words were a worry over the non- 
arrival, by mail, of some fl ss-silks, needful in the bird- 
nest she was working for a fire-screen. 

‘« They have not come, Julius,” she cried, with a face 
full of inquiry and annoyance. 

‘‘They ? Who?” 

‘¢ The flosses for my bird nest. 
white fl ss.” 

| ‘¢ The bird’s nest can go to Jericho or Calcutta, or into 
the fil.e. We are ordered to leave Seat Sandal in seven 
days. 

would nct be so abaurd, Jullus ; 
ungentlemanly.” 

‘Well, then, my soul,” and he bowed with elaborate 
grace, ‘‘ Stephen Latrigg, Squire of Sandal Side, orders 
us to leave in seven days. Can you be ready ?” 

she looked into the suave, mocking, /nscrutable face, 
shrugged her shoulders, and began to count her stitches. 
Julius had many varieties of ill humors. She regarded 
this statement only as a new phase of his temper; but 
he soon undeceived her. With a pitiless exactness he 
went over his position, and, in doing so, made the hope- 
lessness of his case as clear to himself as it was to others. 


You 


Ho never mar- 
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~The eggs must be fn 


so unfeeling, 80 


And yet he was determined not to yleld without | 
‘struggle ; though, spart from the income of Sandal, 


which he could not reach, he had little money and no 
credit. 

The story, with all its romance of attachment, and its 
long trial of faithful secrecy, touched the prejidices and 
the sympathies of every squire and shepherd between 
Duddon and Esk and Windermere. Stephen came to 
his own, and they received him with open arms. But 
for Juliue, there was not a ‘‘ seat” in the Dales, nor a 
cottage on the fells, no, nor a chatr in any of the local 
inns, where he was welcome. He stood his social ex- 
communication longer than could have bzen expected ; 
and, even at the end, his surrender was forced from him 
by the want of money, and the never-ceasing laments 
of Sophfa. She was clever enough to understand from 
the first that fighting the case was slmply ‘‘Iindulging 
Julius in his temper ;” and she did not see the wisdom 
of sponding what little money they had in such gratl. 
fication. 

‘* You bave been caught 1!n your own trap, Jullus,” 
she sald, aggravatingly. ‘‘ Veryclever people often are. 
It is folly to struggle. You had better ask Stephen to 
pay you back the ten thousand pounds. 


ought to do that. It is only common honesty.” 


But Stephen had not the same Idea of common hon- 


esty as Sophia had. Hereferred Julfus to Harry. ) 
‘‘ Harry, indeed! Harry, who isin New York mak- 
ing ducks and drakes of your money, Julius. 


into some genuine tears over the reflection. 


sible to Steve. 
better to compromise matters with the Julfus Sandals ; 
better to lose a thousand pounds, or even two thousand, 
if, by doing so, he could at once restore Mrs. 
and Charlotte to their home. And he was on the point 
of making a proposition of this kind whcn it was dis- 
covered that Julius and his wlfe had silently taken their 
departure. 

‘It is a hopeless fight against destiny,” sald Julius. 
** When the purse is empty, any cause is weak. I have 
barely money to take us to Calcutta, Sophia. It is very 
disagreeable to go there, of course; but my father ad- 
vised tbis step, and I shall remind him of {t. Heought, 
therefore, to rearrange my future. It is hard enough 
for me to have lost so much time carrying out his plans, 
And I should write a letter to your mother before you 
go, if I were you, Sophia. Itis yourduty. She ought 
to have her cruel behavior to you pointed out to her.” 

Sophia did her duty. She wrote a very clever letter, 
which really did make both her mother and aister 
wretchedly uncomfortable. Charlotte held {t {n her hand 
with a heartache, wondering whether she had indeed 
been as envious and unjust and unkind as Sophia felt 
her to have been; and Mrs. Sandal burled her face In 
her sofa pillow, and had a cry over her supposed par. 
tiallty and want of true motherly feeling. ‘‘ They had 
been so misunderstood, Julius and she—willfully mis- 
understood, she feared ; and they were being driven to 
a foreign land, a deadly foreign land, because Charlotte 
and Stephen had raised against them a scclal hatred they 
had not the heart to conquer. If they defended them- 
selves, they must accuse those of thelr own blood and 
house, and they were not mean enough to do sucha 
thing as that. Oh, no! Sophia Sandal bad always 
done her duty, and always would do forever.” 
And broad statements are such confusing, confounding 
things, that for one miserable hour the mother and sister | 
felt as mean and remorseful as Sophia and Julius could 
desire. Then the rector read the letter aloud, and dived 
down into its depths as if {t was a knotty text, and 
showed the two simple women on what false conditions } 
all of its accusations rested, 

At the same time Julius wrote a letter also. It was to 
Harry Sandal—a very short letter, but destined to cause 
nearly six years of lonely, wretched wandering and 
anx{fous sorrow : 

Drak Harry,—There is great trouble about that ten 
thousand pounds. It seems you had no right to sell. 
‘¢ Money on false pretenses,’’ I think they call it. I should 


| go West, far West, if I were you. 


Your friend, JuLivs SANDAL. 
He read it to Sophia, and she said, ‘‘ What folly! Let 
Harry return home.” You have heard that he comes 
into the Latrigg money. Very well, let him come home, 


and then you can make him pay you back. Harry is} 


very honorable.” 

‘‘There is not the slightest chance of Harry paying 
me back. If he had a million, he wouldn't pay me 
back. Harry spoke me fafr, but I caught one look 
which let me see into his soul. He hated me for buying 
his right. With my money in his hand, he hated me. 
He would toss his hat to the stars if he heard how far I 
have been overreached. Next to Charlotte Sandal I 
hate Harry Sandal; and I am going to send him a road 
that he {s not likely to return. I don’t intend Stephen 
and Harry to sit together and chuckle over me. Be- 
sides, your mother and Charlotte are surely calculating 
upon having ‘dear Harry’ and ‘ poor Harry’ at home 
again very soon. I have no doubt Charlotte is Pisnning 


I think he: 


Trying 
to buy shares and things that he knows no more of than. 
he knows of Greek. It’s a shame!” and Sophia burst. 
| | soul! What is Sandal Side? Nothing. What {s Cal- 
S ill, the ilea, on a less extravagant basis, seemed pos-: 
He began to think that {t would be 


Osandal . 


about that Emily Beverley already. For Harry is to. 


_| have Latrigg Hall when it fs finfshed, I hear.” 


“Rally? Isthatso? Are you sure ?” 

‘* Harry is to have the new hall, ard all of old ee 
tigg’s gold and property.” 

‘* Julius, would it not be better tc try and get around | 
Harry ? We could stay with him. I cannot endure 
Calcutta, and I always did like Harry.” — 


~ 


tested me. No, my sweet Sophia, there fs really noth- 


of the Chowringhee Road. My father can give mea 


and bid them farewell, my soul. We shall not come 


make his own preparations. 

“But why go in the night, Jullus? You safd to- 
night at eleven o’clock. Why not walt until morning ?” 

‘* Because, beloved, I owe a great deal of money in 
the nelghborhood. Stephen can pay it for me. I have 
sent him word to do so. Why should we waste our 
money? We have done with these boors, What they 
think of us, what they say of us, shall we mind it, my 
soul, when we drive under the peopuls and tamarinds 
at Barrackpore, or jostle the crowds upon the Moydana, 


chokedars! All fate, Sophia! All fate, soul of my 


cntta’ Nothing. What fs life itself, my own one ? 
Oaly a little plece out of something that was before, 
and will be after.” 


July can ever forget them ?—the yellow broom and 
purple heather, the pink and white waxen balls of the 
rare vacciniums, the red-leaved sundew, the asphodels, 


| wonderful green mosses {a all the wetter places ; and, 
above and around all, the great mountain chaina velled 
in pale, ethereal atmosphere, and rising In it as afry 


with every thiill of theether above them. 

It was thus they looked, and thus the fells and the 
moors looked, one day in July, eighteen months after 
the death of Squire William Sandal—his daughter 
Charlotte’s wedding day. From far and near the shep- 
herd boys and lasses were traveling down the craggy 
ways, making all the valleys ring to their wild and 
s'mple songs, and ever and anon the bells rung out in 
joyful peals; and from Up-Hill to Sest-Sandal, and 
around the valley to Latrigg Hall, there were happy 
companies telling each other, ‘“Oh, how beautiful was 
the bride with her golden hair flowing down over her 


dress cf shining white satin!” ‘And how proud and 


handsome the bridegroom !” ‘‘ And how lovely, in their 
autumn days, the two mothers! Mistress Alice Sandal 
leaning so confidently upon the arm of the stately 
Mrs. Ducie Sandal.” ‘‘ And how glad was the good 
rector!” Little work, either in field or house or fell- 
side, was done that day ; for, when all has been sald 
about human selfishness, this truth abides—in the main, 
we do rejoice with those who rejoice, and we do weep 
with those who weep. 

The old Seat was almost gay in the sunshine, all its 
| windows open for the wandering breez2s, and its great 
“hall doors set wide for the feet ¢ f the new Squtre and his 
bride. For they were too wise to begin thelr married 
life by gotog away from their home ; they felt that it 
was better to come to it with the bridal benediction in 
their ears, and the sunshine of the wedding day upon 
their faces, 


‘Stephen had been in America seeking Harry ; seeking 
him in the great cities and in the lonely mining camps, 
but never coming upon his f v,otsteps until they had been 
worn away into forgetfulness. At last the rector wrote 
to him : ‘* Return home, Stephen. We are both wrong. 
It is not human love, but God love, that must seek the 
lostones. If you found Harry now, and brought him 
‘back, it would be too soon. When his Jesson is learned, 
‘the heart of God will be touched, and he will say, 
*That will do, my son. Arise, and go home.’” 

Aud when Mrs. Sandal smiled through her tears, for 
the hope’s sake, he took her hand, andiadded, solemnly : 
‘* Be confident and glad ; you shall see Harry come joy- 
fully to hisown home. Oh, if you could only listen, 
angels still talk with men! Raphael, the affable angel, 
loves to bring them confidences. God also speaks to 
his children ia dreams, and by the oracles that walt in 
darkness. If we know not, itis because we ask not. 
But I know, and am sure, that Harry will return in joy 
and in peace. And if the dead look over the golden bar 
of heaven upon their earthly homes, Barf Latrigg, see- 
ing the prosperity of the two houses, which stand upon 
his love and his self-denial, will say once more to his 
friend, ‘ William, I did well to Sandal,’” | 


(THE 


‘‘And I[ always detested hirc. And he always de- 
ing for us but a decent lodging house on the shady side | 


post ia ‘The Company,’ and I must get as many of its | 
rupees as I can manage. Go through the old rooms, © 


back to Seat-Sandal again in this chapter of oureter - 
nity.” And, with a mocking laugh, he turned away to 


Who that has seen the Cumberland moors and fells in 


the cranberries and blueberries and bilberries, and the. 


and unsubstantial as if they could tremble in unison . 


The ceremony had been delayed some months, for 


or sit under the great stars and listen to the tread of the 
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‘“ON HOSPITABLE THOUGHTS INTENT.” 
_ DINNER. 


By HELEN CURTIS 


ANY social failures and embarrassments would 

be avoided if arense of proportion and the fitness 
of things guided all who are h. spitably inclined. We 
are all apt to go through life cherishing the delustov 
that our friends and the world at iarge kuow only as 
much of our affairs as we choose to communicate, Bat. 
in reality, there are innumerable voices which repcrt us 
so accurately that our standing—financtlal, social, or 
morsal—is generally well understood by the community 
in which we live. Jt brings neither respect nor true 
social success to assume to be what one is not, for 
sooner or later the truth creeps out. It is not onlj 
wrong, but vulgar, to wear ficer clothes and iive ina 
more Javish way than one can afford ‘and honestly pay 
for; and itis an insult rather than attention to one’s 
friends to ask them to partake of hospitality which is 
generous only through the courtesy of ones creditors. 
It is this lack of principle in the smal! things of daily 
life which so often brings disaster and wreck, not only to 
the one who has been too weak to endure the posst{ble 
criticism of others, but also to the family andthe home. 
Independence in formiug one’s standards and in living 
up to them will result in bappiness and contentment 
which can never be known by those who are constantly 
measuring their lives by the standards of others. 

It is important also to remember that one’s entertair- 
ments should corresso:d with the rooms and service 
one can command. .The hostess who invites more 
guests to dine than can be comfortably seated at her 
table, or weil served by her waitress, should not be sur- 
orised if the result is unsatisfactory. The tabie, 
stretched to its fullest extent, occupies most of the room, 
and the confused and embarrassed servant crowds 
through smal! piaces in a way which makes it difficult 
for her mistress to preserve a serene face and give her 
attention to her friends. A small entertainment so well 
arranged that the hostess can give her best self to pro 
moting the enjoyment of her guests will leave a far 
pleasanter impression than a more ambitious effort witb 
a tired, preoccupied woman as the result, and the fact 
that the domestic machinery is not running smocthly 
painfully evident to all. 

The mistake is often made of giving too much thought 
to the entertainment which is to be offered, and too little 
to the manner of serving it. A very simple dinner 
served in courses, and with an ample supply of dainty 
table appointments, will be much more tempting than a 
meal which oppresses one by the quantity of food which 
crowds the table, in contrast to the infrequency with 
which the plates are changed. Pretty table furnishings 
can now be bought so reasonably that a small outlay 
will secure the full supply which is needed to make it 
easy to serve a dinner properly. 

Many of the suggestions which were given for lunch 
would be equaliy appropriate for serving a dinner. A 
small informal dinner could be arranged in the same 
Way, substituting a roast of meat or poultry for the 
lighter dishes proposed for the second course, and 
adding a greater variety of vegetables. The table should 
be set as already described. except that a white cloth is 
always used for dinner. Fiowers form the most appro 
priate decoration, and for an evening dinner party 
candies shaded with little colored hoods add to the 
pretty effect of the table. Small bouquets are placed 
beside the plate of each lady, and llitle boutonn'éres, 
made of one or two choice fiowers, forthegentlemen. A 
few flowers may also be dropped in each finger-bowl. If 
raw oysters are to be served asa first course, an oyster 
plate holding six, with a quarter of a lemon, should be 
at each place when the guests come to the table. These 
are followed by the soup, which, like the salad and 
dessert, is placed before the hostess. All other dishes 
are set before the host. The plates necessary for each 
course are first put by the wa'‘tress before the host or 
hostess, and then the dish to-be served. She should 
receive each plate from the host on a small tray, and 
then place it before the person for whom it is intended. 
If a vegetable is served in a course, she offers it at the 
left side of each guest, allowing him to he'p himself, 
As soon as any oue has finished with his plate it should 
be removed at once, without waiting for others to fiaish. 
All the courses should be brought to table and served in 
this manner. Before the dessert is placed on the table 
the crumbs should be removed from the cloth with a 


crumb-scraper or pretty brush and tray. Taen a plate, 


covered with a pretty doily, on which rests the finger- 
bowl, spoon, etc., is placed before each guest. After the 
fruit black coffve is brought to the table in small cups, 
and offered to the guests from the waltress’s tray. Tais 
is the routine which would be followed for a small din. 
ner. At more formal dinners it is generally preferred to 
serve all dishes from the side table. In that case a piate 
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is set before each guest, and the dish offered to him on 
the left side, to which he helps himself. At a dinner 
arranged in this way the host has n_t the responsibility 
of carving, but is served like his guests. 

A well-trained waltress is an important factor in pro- 
ducing a well-served dinner. Servants, like children, 
are sure to do when guests are present as they have been 
allowed to do every day. If the simple family dinners 
are as carefully served as when guests are present 


| (which they certalply should be), a waitress will not make 


m'‘siakes when her mistress entertains. She will be so 
familiar with the rouioe that the addition of other 
courses will not confuse her, and she will not need 
directions while waiting at table. She should also be 
taught to be watchful and attentive, anticipating the 
wants of those she serves. 

As dinner parties are generally given at the close of 
the day, when the busy hours are ended, it is appro- 
priate to dress for {t, as for any other evening entertain- 
ment. Fora quiet family dinner one would wear a 
pretty house dress, while for a more formal affair a 
handsome long dress, and gloves which should be worn 
until seated at table, would be chosen. Toa dinner of 
this kind, gentlemen always wear dress sults. 

An invitation to dinner may be worded as follows: 

‘‘Mrs. Brown requests the pleasure of Mr. Smith’s 
company to dinner on Tuesday, December 14, at seven 
o'clock. | 

GRAND AVE., December 11, 1886.”’ 

Th's should receive an immediate answer, elther ex- 
pressing pleasure that the invitation can be accepted, or 
regret if another engagement makes it impossible to do 


so. A hostess should never be kept in doubt as to the’ 


guests she can rely on for a dinner, and only a very 
serlous reason should cause one to break an engagement 
to dine. A guest should also be careful to arrive 
promptly a few minutes before the hour named. 

When all the guests are assembled, and dinner is an- 
nounced, the host leads the way tothe dining-room with 
the lady who is to have the place of honor on his right. 
The hostess is accompanied by the gentleman whose 
age or position entitles him to the seat on her right. She 
will have told the other gentlemen of the party which 
lady they are to take out to dinner, and this will be 
decided by the way in which they have been placed at 
table. The friends who will most enjoy each other 
should be seated together, and dinner cards used Instead 
of trusting to one’s memory. These may be either plain 
or decorated cards, bearing the names, or, if one of the 
family is skillful in writing jingles, a verse may be 
added appropriate for each guest, which can be read for 
the amusement of all. 

At a family party a lady skillful with pen and brush 
decorated each card with a quaint design and a verse 
which brought together in some bright way those who 
were to go out to dinner together. The cards were then 
cut in two {rregularly, that the pleces might look as 
much like a Chinese puzzle as possible. The pleces 
were inclosed in little envelopes bearing the names 


‘of the persons for whom they were intended, and given 


to each guest on entering the parlor. The hunt for the 


other half of the divided cards supplied entertainment | 


till dinner was announced. The same idea could be 
carried out more simply by making little ribbon bows 
of different colors, two of each kind, and putting them 
in addressed envelopes in the dressing rooms. When 
the party assembles, each guest wiil know at a glance 
to whom he has been assigned. Or different flowers 
inight be made to tell the same story. 

Anything which is novel and bright adds very much 


to the success of a dinner, which may grow a trifle 


heavy and dull if only the substantial entertainment is 
offered. | 


PARENTAL INTIMACY. 


LOSE companionship with a wise, sympathetic 
father is a power for good in a boy’s life. Froebe} 
struck the keynote of true educ:ition when he taught 
that a child should be educated as an individual citizen. 
At home and in school children are treated entirely as 
children, and their future as men and women is lost 
sight of. Taey live too much according to direction, 
aod are deprived of exercising those powers of the mind, 
reason and will-power, that are of the utmost importance 
in maturity. A parent that would deprive a child of the 
use of one of its bodily functions would so handicap the 
child’s future as to make its failure in life a surety. 
Little is thought, however, of depriving a child of 
mental functions most necessary to its best growth and 
development. Nothing acts so strongly on a child's 
mind as companionship, and for this reason parents 
should cultivate an intimacy with their children. A 
boy's best friend should be his father, a girl’s best friend 
her mother. A close intimacy that does not include the 
parents is abnormal and more or less pernicious. The 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in the ‘‘ Chautauquan,” 
gives this picture of the early life of John Stuart Mill. 
He says: 
‘‘ James Mill, the author of the ‘ History of India’ and 


first editor of the ‘Westminster Review,’ was a man of 
letters. Literature, or the writing of books, was his business. 

‘*If there is any business which is supposed to eeparate 
a father from his children it is this. How often is it 
said to a boy, ‘‘ Don’t disturb your father, because he is 
writing’! 

** But Mill never said so. He sat at one end of the study 
table, his boy sat at the other. The boy studied his Latin, 
and if he did not know how to read a sentence he asked bis 
father, and his father told him. On the other hand, if the 


‘father had a list of generals or of ships to copy, I do not 


doubt he pushed it across the table and t°ld the boy to 
copy it. Thatis the way in which John Stuart Mill was 
trained ; and, in all the machinery of our generation—high 
schools, intermediate schools, preparatory, second primary 
or third secondary schools—I have not observed any that 
has improved on that specimen of training for literature 
and literary work. 

‘The great advantage of farm work as a school for the 
training of men is thatit admits so many chances for the 
father and his sons to be together. It is‘ we’ who do it: 
the boy rides the horse while the father holds the plow, or 
the little boy drops the potatoes while a bigger boy and the 
father cover them and make the hills. 

‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way. And the father who 
will remember that he has a better right to his son, and a 
nearer, than any school board or schoolmaster, wili be on 
the lookout for good occasions for companionship.” 

- Individuality is almost lost from the moment a child 
enters school ; the first interest in {ts life 1s removed from 
the home. Now school duties, teachers’ demands, 
records, all occupy the first place in a child’s attention, 
and parents—that is, most of them—accept this uzurpa. 
tion as a necessary part of a child’s education. No 
interest should stand between a parent’s control and his 
child ; no interest should be a bar to the closest compan- 
fonship and intimacy. The child which is bone ofa 
parent’s bone and fi-sh of parent’s fl sh should receive 
its best nourishment, its strongest influence, from the 
parent. To allow it to be deprived of this is to deprive 
it of rights delegated by God. A child should be made 
to fee] that it commands and receives a parent's respect ; 
and a parent who gives this to a child commands and 
receives the respect of a child. 

To depend on the mere parental relationship to pro. 
duce what can only be the result of character {s to insult 
a child’s intelligence. Hamerton says: ‘‘Tae best 
satisfaction for a father is to deserve and receive loyal 
and unfailing respect from his son. No, thisisn t quite 
the best, not quite the supreme satisfaction of paternity. 
Shall I reveal the secret that lfes in silence at the very 
bottom of the hearts of all honorable and worthy fathers ” 
Their profoundest happiness is to be able themselves to 
respect their sons.” One of the greatest mistakes a parent 
can make is to demand obedience on the ground of 
authority alone. 

The following dialogue is said to have taken place 
between a teacher and a pupil in the presence of a large 
Class : : 
Mission Teacher—‘‘ The object of this lesson is to 
inculcate obedience. Do you know what obey means ?” 
Apt pupil—‘‘ Yes, marm; I obey my pap.” ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s right. Now tell me why you obey your father ?” 
‘* He’s bigger’n me.” 


SAVE TIME AND STRENGTH. 


. 4 WISE woman {s she who plans to accomplish her 
work in the world with the least friction and the 
least effort. The best engine is the one that does the 
most work with the least consumption of fuel. Todo 
work well requires not only knowledge, but the ability 
to plan and accomplish one’s purpose in season, and 
without loss of power for future efforts. The amount 
of energy wasted every year, if rightly used, would more 
than do the work that is done. _ 

The mere matter of sweeping a room, if not properly 
done, properly prepared for, consumes time, energy, 
patience, and strength that are needed for much higher 
things—strength and nervous force that are needed in 
resting. If you donot thiok that it requ'res strength 
and nervous force to rest when rest is needed, then try to 
rest when work that should be done is before you, and 
your physical nature is crying out against unjust treat- 
ment. The ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher” has several 
sugges‘ions for sweeping a room that are wise and help- 
ful: 


‘“* Don’t sweep your carpets with corn meal. It would 
seem as though any child onght to know better than to do 
such a foolish thing, and yet we often see the recommenda- 
tion in print. lf you desire to furnish a feeding ground for 
roaches and the entire grain-eating insect tribe, this may do, 
but not otherwise. In addition to this, if there is any damp 
ness about the floor, or the carpet gets wet, the meal at once 
becomes musty and soured, and fills the air with unwhole- 
some and disagreeable odors. Tea leaves are also bad for 
such a purpose. They stain and hopelessly discolor delicate 
carpets, and if broken up or sifted through or among the 
threads they cause stuffy smelis and mustiness that becomes 


at length almost intolerable. It is, however, quite desirable. 


to have something with which to sweep carpets to preven’ 
raising a dust and to brighten the colors. Probably the 
safest and best way is to take half of a package of sof’ 
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paper and cut or tear it into bits not « over an inch square. 
Wet it and press out the water, then scatter it over the 
carpet. It sbould not fall in large lumps, but be picked 
apart, so that it will cover almost an entire room. When 
the broom is used it will roll into little balls, and, as it is 
swept over the carpet, will take the dust out quite 
thoroughly. Soma housekeepers go over the carpet the 
second time with clean paper. Cork shavings or scraps, 
such as Malaga grapes are packed in, are excellent, but 
since this cork dust is being used for decorative purposes, 
it is quite too expensive. Very coarse salt used dry 
is good. If the house has ‘amp corners it should be used 
eparirgly, as salt has a tendency to. attract moisture. In 
the country finely cut, clean straw, slightly moistened, is 
very cheap and effective. 
country families. 

‘‘ There are many simple things that ingenious housewives 
can make use of. One old lady has a quantity of cuttings 
of calico and white goods. These she moistens and throws 
over the carpet. When she is done the scraps go intoa tub 


of water, are whirled about and then thrown upon an old 
wire screen, where they dry and are clean for the next time. . 


‘‘An excellent. plan, if the operator is very careful and 
neat about it, is to have a clean mop, and wring it quite dry 


out of a little ammonia water, and go over the carpet before |. 


commencing to sweep at all. If during the process of 
sweeping the dust begins to fly, use the mop again, but be 
careful that it is perfectly clean. If the water ls muddy get 
clean water, and add more ammonia, otherwise the carpet 
will become gray from the dirty water in the mop. 


‘“In sweeping a carpet, usea light broom, and give qnick, 


sharp strokes with the edge of the brush. Never draga 
brocm on its broad side over a carpet if you expect to get 
it clean. A partly-worn broom takes out the dust better 
than a new one, the old adage to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Some housekeepers will sweep a carpet all to pieces 
in a short time. Velvet, Wilton, and Axminster carpets 
need great care in sweeping, else the pile will be pulled out 
while yet the carpet is new. Itis an art to sweep a carpet 
thoroughly and yet not injure it in the process. Probably 


the best way for the carpet is to nse a whisk-hroom and 1 


duat-pan, doing a small portion of it at atime; but for 
regular use the light broom and mp, with short, light 
strokes, will be found quite safe and effectual. For corners 
a whisk is desirable, or a partly-worn broom, with the brush 
tr mmed to a point on one side. 
with a pairof strong shears. Broous should always be 
hung nn by aringinthetop of the handle. If they are set 
upon the floor, espectally while damp, they get out of shape, 


ard the ends of the brush are curved ont, rendering them 


almost useless. Do not stand them up with the brush 
uppermost. If they are damp the water will soak into the 
body of the broom, and not only rust the wires or rot the 
cords with which the broom is made, but will make the 
broom-straws smell musty and disagreeable, and finally rot 
them off altogether. Mops and window-brushes also should 
be hung up by the handles. 

‘¢ Wash-cloths should be thoroughly rinsed in water with 
soap and alittle ammonia. Dausting-cloths must be washed 


_ often, or they will carry more dirt into the rooms than they 


take ont.’ 


If every light, movable object {s dusted and removed 


before the sweeping is begun, it will well repsy the 
effort, and time will be saved In putting the room in 
order. To dust the furniture and ornaments in a room 


that }as just been swept is to set in motion just that 


much more dust that must be swept up another time. 


SPACE AND FITNESS. 


HE arrangement of furniture requires both taste 


and skill to bring about the best effects. There 
In these days 


must be harmony in materials and color. 
there {s such a mixture of antique and modern {n many 


houses that the effect is most bewlldering, and one {s as 
puzzled as when talking toa woman of fifty ina sixteen- 


year-old bonnet, when the question is continually before 
the mind, “ Is this a young old woman, or an old young 
woman ?” It requires the skilled artistic eye to mix the 
furniture of different ages and produce anything but 
the most incongruous effects. 

Our houses to day are rendered more inartistic trem 
overcrowding than from any other cause. There seems 
to be an idea that if all space fs filled the room shows 
both wealth and elegance, and this overcrowding is 
carried .to excess both on wall and floor space. The 
result is a sense of oppression. If the mistress {s in the 
scale of social life where she commands the services of 
but one servant, the sense of oppression and waste ifs 
increased with the consciousness of the hours spent in 
keeping alithisin order. An exchange says in regard 
to furnishing: 

‘‘To obtain the utmost possible floor space in rooms, 
while supplying them with all requisite furniture, requires 
good selection and planning. A room presenting the ap- 
pearance of being overcrowded, or calling for ‘strategic 
movements’ in passing from one part td another, loses 
euch of the attractiveness it would otherwise possess. 
There is a positive pleasure in the sense of freedom of 
motion which a wellexposed area of carpet offers. A 
massive aid handsome round mahogany table, shown by 
the furnisher, may be in itself a very tempting acquisition ; 
but if it takes up nearly the whole breadth of the room, it 
is very undesirable, and a somewhat narrow oblong central 
table will be preferable. The latter table, indeed, hand- 


somely constructed, is extremely sightly in parlor, recep- 


Wet leaves are used by some -be given tothe furniture of narrow halls. 


analogy clearly apparent? If vou have carefully fo!- 


life would stil! continue, but the highest and the most 


This can easily be done 


| upon the ends of the fingers, but {t secon Jearns to em- 


and these two we attribute to the object. 


quality of the object. It is easy to show that this is « 


belong to it. 


tion, and even drawing room, and offers the advantage that 
it makes, on occasion, when central space is wanted, a good 
side p‘ece. 

‘‘In the parlors and reception-rooms of some of our best 
mansions, a central table is dispensed with, smal! tables 
being ranged against the walls, where they answer any 
purpose of convenience. The more unobstructed the area, 
the better appear the objects to which the wa!ls serve as a 
background. The carpet, if having central destgn and 
borders, appears, in such case, to a certain extent iu cor- 
respondence with center and border and bands of ceiling.”’ 

In regard to furnishing narrow halls, the same paper 
says: 

‘* It need hardly be remarked that no great depth should 
A single high- 
backed chair, or narrow settee, with a stand for umbrellas 
that allows of these articles being ranged: in single file and 
in separate compartments, a separate hat and cloak stand 
rack with swinging projections that may be set in line with 
wall when not in use, with a mirror further on attached to 
wall, afford all that is attainable in the way of space.”’ 


THE TOUCH-SENSE. 
By Cutt08N B. ALLEN, M.D. 


HE lily, with its bulb covered with ‘he sof!, and 
its roots penetrating the earth, seekiug for food ; 
with its delicate petals reaching into the afr, also in 
search of nourishment, and with its centrally enfolded 
fl »wer-germ, has been chosen a symbol of the man im- 
mortal. D» you think it will be difficult to make thie 


lowed the descriptions of the lily and of the brain, you 
must have been surprised to see how nearly they re- 
semble each other. If the outer layers of the bulb be 
removed, tke plant loses its beauty, but does not dle. So, 
too, with the brain ; if the greater portion should be re- 
moved, and the center of life be not injured, an{ma! 


beautiful manifestations of the man immorta! would be 
absent Certainly the arterles which supply the brain 
with nourishment bear a great resemblance to the roots 
of the lily. Without these both would perish. 

The lily, with perfect bulb and roots, with the neces- 
sary cooditions of soil, warmth, and moflsture, but 
planted where {ts leaves cannot receive the blessed in- 
fluence of air and sunlight, wil not deveiop in its 
greatest perfection. You must, then, recognize the fact 
that the petals obtain and elaborate a certain amount of 
nourtshment from light and afr, which, though intangible 
and ethereal, is absolutely indispensable to the perfect de- 
velopment of its béauty. Letus, then, study how thesix 
senses Of man, Hke unseen flower petals, reach out for 
intangible food which {is absolutely necessary to his per. 
fect development. The first of these which we shall 
consider is the touch-sense. 

The first sensations of the fortunate child ure of the 
downy softness and all embracing warmth of its cradle, 
and of the loving touch of its mother’s arme and the soft 
pillow of her bosom. It has no knowledge of the in 
numerable nerves which go out from the brain and «ud 
in touch ccrpuscles on the surface of the body, but {It 
feels and enjoys as much as if possessing that knc wl- 
edge. It does not know that these corpuscles, although 
everywhere present in the skin, are most numerous 


ploy the fingers as means of becoming acquatnted with | 
the qualities of different objects, and in time comes to 

look upon them as the organof touch. When the hand 

touches a body whose particles move among themselves, 

as putty, we say it ia soft; if the particles do not move | 
among themselves, as in marble or iron, we say the 
object is hard: By passing the hand clong the edge of 
a table we learn that it is round or square, and thus 
obtain a know!'edge of form. At the sametime, through 
touch we may learn tbat one table is larger than another, 
and thus gain an idea of extension. When you touch 
the table you say it is hard, and you attribute the hard- 
ness to the table as its quality. If you strike your hand 
against the table with force enough to cause pain, you 
do not think of the hardness of the table, but your mind 
is directed to the pain ; and you do not speak of the pain 
asa quality of the table, but as the sensation of your 
hand. It may be difficultto convince you tbat the hard- 
ness, a8 it is called, is a sensation that you experlerce 
as truly as the pain.’ It isso quickly and easily referred 
to the table as one of its properties that one fails to 
know it as a something about which we can reas n 
without the presence of the table. By the touch-sense, 
also, we have the idea of roughness and smoothvess, 


There are many who believe that through the sense of 
touch we learn of what is called heat and cold. For 
they say, ‘‘I touch one body and know that it is cold, 
and another that it is hot.” And they look upon ft asa 


mistaken idea, for a body which I touch now may be 
bot and {n an hour it may be cold; and yet it has not 
changed in the least in the qualities which really 


After due experiment and reflection, you will be con- 


vinced that heat, or, more properly speaking, caloric, is* 


the result cf chemical action, and is in reality a certain 
mode of motion, and that there is no such thing as cold, 
since it is merely the absence of caloric or heat. We 
speak of heat, and judge of it relatively as compared to 
the temperature of our body. 

We may go into a room and at once know that we 
are in the presence of a great amount of caloric, and that, 
too, wKhout touching any object {n the room, This would 
show that it is a perception of our nerves which becomes 
to ws a sensation. We cannot deny that touch may 
aid us {n obtaining a knowledge of leat or its ab- 
sence. 

{t has pleased the Creator to give some degree of 
wleasure with each of our senses. Nearly all persons find 
roleasure in passing the fingers over a smooth surface, 
as of polished marble, or in touching fine woolen or 
Velvet or silken fabrics. And the smooth, soft cheek of 
an infant gives a sense of delight to the lips that touch 
it, an’ it {s certain that the preservation of animal ex- 
istence is committed to the sense of touch. The farmer 
finds pleasure fn letting the- tiny seeds of timothy pass 
through his fingers, and the children and grown people 
upon the seashore find a similar dejizht in playing with 
the fine, smooth sand. 

This sense, by careful training, may hieceain highly 
educated. 
money detect. spurious coin by the touch. Another 
(Hlustration Js the skill with which a merchant will be 


able to teil the proportion of cotton or wool in goods by 


the sense of touch. He will judge of the quality of the 
wool, or whether stlk goods have a cotton filling. The 
blind cultivate thefr sense of touch so that they read by 
passing thetr fingers over raised Jetters. An old blind 
woman, waose hands had become callous with work, lost 
the atuteness of hertouch in her fingers, and was no 
longer able to read. Greatly grieved, she raised her 
beloved Bible to her Ips to bid it farewell, whén, to. 
her great joy, she found that her lips recognized the 
shape of the letters, so that she was still able to read. 
Blind people sometimes have touch so highly educated 
that they are able by means of it to distinguish colors. 
Laura Bridgman is a well-known instance of the 
ability to communicate with the outer world when al] 
senses but that of touch are wanting. Blind, deaf, and 
consequently mute, she talks with her associates by 
making the deaf and dumb alphabet. They answer her 
by making the letters of the same alphabet on the palms 
of her hands. She can pick out her own clothing when 
brought from the laundry mingled with a multitude of 
other articles belonging to other people. When the 
other senses are lacking, touch seems to be more capable 
of development, and the same is true of any other sense, 
The bifnd man sees with his ears and his hands; the 
dea’ man hears with his eyes and hands. That {s to say, 


the senses which remain take the place In part of those 


which are missing. 


THE SOCIAL CUPS. 


HIS 1s the season when the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates is a social farctor—how important only 
those who have attempted to entertain without -refresh- 
ments fully recogaize. The lubricating power of a cup 
of tea or coffee, in company with a wafer, is far beyond 


It is well known that experts in handling 


the powers of the ordinary mind to calculate. To make 


good tea and coffee i3 an art, and an art to be coveted. 
To make a good cup of tea it Is necessary that the water 
should be fresb, and it must be poured on the leaves the 
moment it boils. Toe teapot should be hot, and of 
earthenware, not metal. After the water has been 


poured upon the tea it should not stand over the heat . 


longer than three minutes, 

Coffee requires careful preparation. 
cup of coffee the first requisite is good coffee. Mr. 
James Parton, {n the ‘‘ Eacyclopredia Britannica,” says : 


‘“*1, Aging: By prolonged keeping it is found that the 
richness of any seeds in this peculiar (aromatic) oil is in- 
creased, and with increased aroma the coffee also yields a 
blander and more mellow beverage. 2. Roasting: Equally 
by ineffictent and by excessive roasting much of the aroma 
of the coffee is lost, and its infusion is neither agreeable to 
the palate nor exhilarating initsinflnenve. 3. Grinding: As 
ground coffee parts rapidly with its odor, the grinding 
should only be done when the coffee is about to be pre- 
pared ; whereas in many households, to save trouble, it is 
bought ground and mixed with mysterious ingredients. 4. 
Coffee must -not be a decoction. To obtain coffee witha 
full aroma it must be prepared as an infusion with boiling 
water. 5. Quantity: Mr. Parton recommends from an ounce 
to one and a half of coffee to a pint of the infusion.”’ 


A rule that most housekeepers find results favorably 
is to allow one heaping tablespoonful of ground ccffre to 
each cup. A lady who always bad good coffee thought 


{t was due to covering the ground coffee with cold water 


before she added the) hot water. The water for coffee 
should be fresh. Water that has stood in a vessel, or 
that has been boiling for some time, will not make as 
good or healthful a decoction as that which ts drawn and 
expressly for It, 


To make a good 
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Our Youna Fotks. 


-MABEL’S NOTION. 


By A. WILLARD. 


\ ANDERING round in the grass one day, 
A tiny bottle in her little brown hand, 
Mabel passed an hour away, 
Hard at work or soberest play, 
Or some wise scheme which her head had planned. 


She darted hither and yon with dispatch, 

And plunged in the weeds with bounces and springs, 
And cavght—or oftener failed to catch— 
Some fleet little thirg that was fully a match 

For a plump little girlie without any wings. 


Finally, finshed with her toil and success, — 

Crowned with a sun-bonnet ‘‘ hind side before,” 
In her precious wee bottle ‘‘ a lot,’’ more or less, 
Of lightning-bugs brought she—a dozen, I guess— 

And threw herself down on the sitting-room floor. 


Up to her ear the smal! battle was raised, 

And her eyes danced with glee as she said very low, 
4+*They’ll make such a racket, and mamma’!! be crazed ; 
And she’ll say, ‘ Why, my child, I'm bighly amazed! 

What under the sun is that rambling so”’”’ 


And she listened with merry and mischievous face, 
And listened agatn—and a look of surprise 
Came creeping all over her visage apace. 
Then she shook up the bottle! (Quoth the bugs, ‘‘ This 
is base ! 
Such rudeness can never be witty or wis-.’’ 


But Mabel was strong in the faith—don’t you ses ?— 
That sbe’d captured a shower, just lacking the rain: 

Where lightning was bottled up, noise shou'd be. 

Then, mamma, dear, why don't they thunder said sbe. 

And mamma first laughed, then made it all plain, 

And the bugs were set free from their prison again. 


GRANDMAMMA’S STORY. 
| PART I. 
By ANNA RIPLEy. 


T’S just as mean as {it can be!” sobbed Minnis, 

with two great tears rolling down her cheeks. 

‘* All the girls will be there, and {it’s a whole month since 
1 have seen one of them.” 

‘* That doctor is a crank,” growled Ned, kicking the 
afgban off the lounge and buttinz furiously into the 
plilows. ‘‘As if we had not more sense than to take 
cold !” | 

‘‘T’'ve only worn my new dress once al) winter,” 
wailed Susie, in a crescendo c! grief. 

‘* That’s justlikea girl |” cried Ned, sitting bolt upright 
to express his indignation. ‘‘ They never think of any- 
thing but their clothes. If you had said there would be 
everything good to eat, and we shouldn’t get a bite, 
there would have been some sense to that—after we 
have been starved fora whole month on oatmeal and 


,toast and beef tea. I don’t believe the Fiji Islanders are 


so hungry a8 I am.” 

“That's just like a boy,” retorted Minnie, severely ; 
‘always thinking about his food. I’d be ashamed to be 
80 greedy.” | 

** Boys live to eat,” observed Susie, with a meditative 


alr, ‘‘ I heard nurse say 80 yesterday. They sre always 


stuffing themselves,” 

** Stuffing themselves !” echoed Ned. ‘I wish they 
were. I'm hollow clear through. I just wish I had the 
ordering of that old doctor for a while. I guess he 
wouldn’t have anything decent to eat, nor goto any 
parties, either.” 

‘‘Iv’s Harry’s birthday party, and Aunt Jennie said 
there w ould be a magic lantern,” cried Suste, in a fresh 
burst cf woe. 

1] tell you what it began Ned, with fierce de. 
termination in eye; ‘‘ I'll bea doctor myself when 
I'm a man, and then, when Dr. Bliss has the measles, 
I'l) shut him up in the house all winter, and starve him 
to death, and see how Ae will like it.” 

**Pooh! he won’t mind anything you say,” scoffed 
Minnis, upsetting this magnificent scheme of vengeance 
with a breath. 

Oh, children !” cried Susie, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, ‘‘let’s go upstairs and ask grandmamma for a 


story 
** Well,” said Minnie, slowly, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘“‘suppose we do. A story is better than 


nothing, and it’s always nice in grandmamma’s room.” 

**Ho! who cares for a story ?” replied Ned, loftily. 
“‘Grandmammsa never saw a tiger hunt, or a bear, or 
anything worth telling about.” 

**You needn’t go if you don’t want to,” answered 
Minnie, coolly, ‘‘ but Susie and I are going just as soon 
as I can get Martha Washington,” and Minnie, who was 
nothing if not patriotic, dived suddenly under the 
lounge, and brought up a wildly disheveled but reso- 
lutely smiling little lady in pink tarlatan and white 
lace, who could not easily have offered 6 greater con. 


4 


1} trast to the placid dignity of the illustrious woman 


whose name she bore. 

The little girls were slowly toiling up the stairs, for 
the measles had dealt very hardly with them, and their 
feet still had a trick of weighing heavily, when Ned 
came fiying past them, and had given a resounding 
knock on grandmamma’s door before they had reached 
the landing. 

‘* We came for a story, if you please, grandmamma, 
he announced, affably, as he opened the door, in reply 
to a pleasant ‘‘ Come in.” 

Minnie marched in behind Ned with & fiushed face 
and flashing eyes ; but quarreling was no more allowed 
in grandmamma’s room than in a royal presence cham 
ber, and she was forced to smother her wrath as best 
she could ; while gentle Susie was too much pleased that 
they were able to share the coming treat to care who 
had the credit of the suggestion. 

‘* A story !” exclaimed grandmamma, looking up from 
the desk where she was writing. ‘Oh, my dears, I 
don’t think ”—she stopped short at the dismay and dis- 
appointment on the three faces before her. 

‘‘ Oh, grandmamma, please!’ begged Minnie. ‘‘ It’s 
so horrid downstairs. Mamma has gone out, and every 
thing is urside down, and we couldn’t go to the party.” 

‘*T certulnly cannot add to such an accumulation of 
woes as that,” sald grandmamma, laughing. ‘‘ After 
all, itis growing dark for writing. You may shut the 
door, and we will sit by the fire ; itis morecczy.” And 
she seated herself in the big arm-chair that Ned hastened 
to roll up to the grate. Susle promptly climbed into 
her lap, with the alr of one assured of her welcome ; 
while Minnie, with Martha Washington dangling by 
one arm at her side, took possession of a low rocker, 
and Ned sprawled on the rug where he could see 
grandmamma’s face, and yet command a good view of 
a picture on the opposite side of the wall, a portrait of 
grandmamma’s sailor brother, the mythical Uncle 
Edward for whom he was named, whose last voyage 
was made many years before Ned’s merry blue eyes 
opened upon the world. These preliminaries concluded, 
Ned graciously gave the word for grandmamma to 
‘* go ahead, please.” 

‘* What do you want to hear ?” asked grandmamma, 
‘* You know all my stories.” 

‘* Make this a new one, please,” coaxed Susie—‘' a true 
one, that we never heard before.” 

‘* About a doll,” added Minnie, j 
ington into position on her lap. 

‘*No, not a doll—a sailor,” shouted Ned, gazing at 
the portrait. 

‘* Dear me!” cried grandmamma. ‘‘A true story, 
that you never heard before, about a doll and a sailor ! 
I shall have to put on my thinking cap.” 

For some minutes she gszed into the fire without 
speaking ; then a little smile crossed her face, and she 
straightened herself, with the promising words, ‘‘ Once 
upon a time,” 

‘* How long ago ?” broke in Susie. 

‘* More than fifty years, my lamb,” replied grand- 
mamma, gently, ‘‘one beautiful, warm May morning, 
a little gir] sat on the broad stone step in front of her 
father’s house, very busily engaged in sewing her 
stint.” 

‘* What’s a stint ’’ asked Minnie. 

‘* A fixed amount that one is required to do {n a cer- 
tain time,” answered grandmamma. ‘ We always had 
sewing and knitting stints each day, that we were 
obliged to finish before we could play.” 

‘* How old was the little girl ?’ inquired Susie. 

** A little more than eight,” said grandmamma. 

“Oh, let up, girls!’ cried Ned. ‘‘ Grandmamma 
never can tell her story if you keep interrupting that 
way with a lot of questions. Go on, nnnS | 
What was the girl’s name ?” 

Minnie arched her eyebrows, but she was too eager 
for the story to make any comments, so grandmamma 
continued : 

“Her name was Olive—Olive Lincoln—and she was 
in a great hurry to finish her sewing and join her 
brother Ted and his special crony, Luke Bates, at their 
post on the gate, where they were looking eagerly down 
the road, evidently watching for something. 

“« Hurry Olive, called Ted ; ‘she'll turn the cor- 
ner in just a minute now.’ 

“*T’ve only two stitches more to do,’ Oilve shouted 
back, and hastened to fold her work, which fifty years 
ago no well-trained little girl would have thought it por. 
sible to leave in 8 heap on the front steps.” 

Here Minnie rocked diligently and gazed at the fire, 
and Susie nestled uneasily ; but grandmamma went on, 
in apparent uncontclousness of any application. ‘In 
another moment she had climbed on the fence beside 
Ted, j 1st in time to catch the first glimpse of the horses’ 
heads as they turned the corner, and to j>in in the loud 
‘Hip! hip! hurrah !’ with which the boys greeted the 
appearance of the stage. 

*** Olive, run and tell the folks that Uncle Jack has 
come,’ ordered Ted ; but Olive was spared the tria] of a 


? 


arking Martha Wash- 


the entire family, Including Aunt Ann and Aunt Al- 
} mira, come over from Scio, with their. husbands; to wel- 
come the gay young satlor who stood on the roof of 
the stage swinging his hat and echoing the boys’ ‘hur 

rah.’ The grinning driver, who had known Jack from 
infancy, and shared the general joy in his return from 
his first voyage, had barely drawn fn his horses when 
Jack was in the mifdst of the group by the gate, kissing 
his sisters, shaking bands with his brothers, and asking 
eagerly, ‘How’s mother’ Thep, with Olive on his 
shoulder, he started for the house, encircled by his 
admiring relatives, all talking at once and asking 
questions that nobody answered, while Ted and Luke 
brought up the rear, proudly carrying the hair trunk 
between them. Once inside the door, Jack set Olive 
gently down,.and, saylng hastily to Aunt Sue, ‘ Mother 
is in her room, I suppose ?’ he bolted through the altting. 
room to the big, bright bedroom beyond, where for 
many years his mother had lain, patiently awaiting her 
summons home, and shut the door behind him. Great 
was Oilve’s dismay and the wrath of the boys to find 
that their fascinating young sallor had vanished in the 

first moment of possession. | 

call that downrignt mean,’ grumbled Ted. ‘ He'll 
tell grandma all his adventures, and then he won't 
bother to repeat them to us.’ Nor was this gloomy out. 
look at all relleved by an order to pick dandelion greens 
for dinner. 

‘** Who wants dandelions he cried to the faithful 
Luke, trying to throw into his voice the contempt he felt 
for that unoffending vegetable. 

‘* While the boys were picking the greens the thought 
suggested itself to Ted that Olive, belng on the epot, 
would waylay Uncle Jack as he came out of grandma's 
room, and skim the cream of his wonder stories. The 
idea was intolerable. What did girls care about sallors, 
anyway? And the fear, speedily communicated to 
Luke, drove both young gentlemen {nto the house with 
but a bare sprinkling of greens over the bottom of the 
basket, only to be ignomintously sent back with orders 
not to reappear in the kitchen till the basket was full. 
It was, therefore, with great satisfaction that Ted, on 
his return with a well filled basket, beheld Oifve placidly 
setting the dinner table. 

“** Hasn’t Uacle Jack come out of grandma’s room 
yet ?’ hecried. 

‘** Oh, yes,’ sald Olive. ‘No, he hasn’t come out 
exactly, but the door is open, and Aunt Ann and father 
and Aunt Almira are in there talking.’ — 

‘Ted cast his hat on the floor. with a gesture of de- 
epair. ‘And he’s telling them everything, I know he 
is !' he almost sobbed. 

‘“** No, he isn’t,’ answered Olive. ‘ They aren't talk- 
ing about a thing but just Aunt Clara. Uncle Jack 
stopped there on his way home.’ 

Aunt Clara !’ ejaculated Ted. ‘ Well, I never |!’ 

‘‘ How any one could calmly discuss Aunt Clara and 
her never-ending woes when marvelous sea stories were 
to be had for the asking passed his comprehension. 
Grcwn people were very queer, as he frequently had 
occasion to remind himself, but one thing was certain 
when his chance came he wouldn’t waste {it on Aunt 
Clara! And he didn’t.” 


BOYS’” SISTER. 


HERE was a knock at the door ; the invitation to 
enter was followed by the appearance of a tall, 
bright-eyed girl, who looked about twenty years old. 
She was dressed with enough regard to the prevailing 
mode to prove that she had a higher respect for the fit- 
ness of things than for the arbitrary dictates of fashion, 
and that possessed the gift of originality. 

A winning smile and sweet voice won their way to the 
heart of the hostess at once, as a small bundle of manu 
ectipts was handed, with the remark, ‘‘I do not know 
that they are good for anything, but I want to learn: to 
write. Will you tell me where the faults are? They 
are full of them, no doubt.” After a little further con- 
versation the young girl left, and the hostess looked at 
the little roll bearing such evident signs of careful 
writing. There were faults, but none that time and 
study would not remove, and they showed a marked 
gift for story-telling. 

When the girl, whom we will call Hattie, came to 
learn the decision in regard to her work, she accepted 
the decision with a gracious smile, and sald, ‘I know I 
can write in time, for it’s the only thing I ever wanted 

Months passed, and ‘weed the evidence of Hattie’s 
devotion to what she belleved was her life work. 

Recognition from many sources proved that she had not | 
made 4 mistake, and the eoft, gentle light in her eyes 
proved that hope filled her heart. Gradually the story 
of her life became known to the writer. Hattie was an 
orphan, with three brothers, who were very dear to her | 
heart. She always referred to the youngest as ‘‘ my 
boy.” At tl her love for her brothers was so 


doscent from the gate-post by the sudden outpouring of 


intense that it seemed to almost burn her vitality. oad 
amount of moved her as did thelr approval, 
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acceptance of one of her stories by one of the first juve: 
nile periodicals in the country was announced very 


calmly, but, with a face glowing with pride and love, 


she sald, ‘‘ My boy says he likes {t better than any story 
be ever read.” A year brought a change to Hattle. 
No word was spoken, but the look fu the ca'm eyes 
told that to her, tco, had come the question, ‘‘ How 
- long ?” 

One day she called and sald, with just a tremble {n her 
voice, ‘I’m going away. The doctor thinks a change 
would do me good. I'm going to Hampton to teach. 
- You'll see I will not be lazy. Think what a field for 
stories ! You'll be flooded.” But under the banter and 
the smile was a look that sald plainly, ‘‘I know tt’s 
only for a Iittle while.” 

Hattie was missed. The cheery face and sweet voice 
left a void that has never been filled. 

Brief visits showed too plainly that the change of atr 
was not doing what all hoped it would do for Hattle. 
Then came a note asking for an hour's talk. Hattle 
came. It was late In the afternoon, and the fire on the 
hearth that burned so cheerfully in the morning was 
slowly showlng gray ashes where the tlames had danced 
and sung. | 

‘* Now. I’ve ‘really come to talk ; If I do not, my heart 
will break. I do not want to leave my boys. I cannot 
leave my boy until he is through college. 1 want God 
to leave me here till he has really begun work. I feel 
that he needs me. Noone understands him as well as 
I do. I cannot Jeave him.” The fire died lower and 
lower, and the twiilght seemed to enwrap us like a vell, 
as if toshield our faces as we talked. After a long 
silence Hattle began to talk aguin. ‘1 wanted to write, 
but I do not think it was selfish. I wanted to help peo. 
ple, and I wanted the boys to be proud of me. I wanted 
them to say, ‘my sister,’ and feel that I did them 
honor. You know weonly have each other. They try 
to tell me that ‘my boy’ will never do what 1 expect 
him to do. I believe he will. I believe that my love ts 
a shield and inepiration—I mean {t will be when I’m 
gone. Iam willing to go when he is started in life—not 
before. Donotsay a word. I must be with him till 
then ; the others are men.” ‘I'ae room grew dark, the 
fire died out, sud we were silent. 

Hattle spoke again. ‘‘J am willing to yo now any 
time. I see my mistake. God knows, and he wiil do 
what is best for my boys. Yes, I’m willing. I see my 
mistake.” And Hattle went out into the rush and hurry 
of the street. 7 

One day there came a letter In Hattle’s bandwritibg 
from a Western city. The letter was full of hope. 
Hattie was just startiog for Georgla, where she would 
spend the winter. ‘‘I shall write all the time, I’m surg. 
There will be those funny negro children to write about. 
Now, I want to say one thing. If | write a |ine that 
has the flavor of lungs about ft, send it right back, and 
scold. I want to fight bravely, not whiningly. ‘This 
journey is a fizht for my boy. 
Father, but I wantto do everything that can keep me 
here longer, for he wil] miss meso. He knows, but fs 
brave.” 

Five days later the papers briefly announced the death 
of Hattle Georgia. battle ended just as she 
would have ft. They found her asleep, and she 
awakened in the Clty of our Father. 

Cannot every sister learn 4 lesson from Hattle? She 
developed every power she possessed, and consecrated 
them to the brothera whose future Careers were dearer 
than her own life. - 

And to every girl her life says, Find out the power 
there fs wlthin you, and bring {i to its highest develop. 


ment. 


THE BABY ORANG. 


NE would never look among the monkeys for a 
solemn baby, yet the little Orang-Utan 1s said to 
be as sober as his mamma herself. Never do the hunt. 
ers, or the natives of Borneo, where this baby lives, see 
troops of youngsters at play together in the woods as 
they do of other young monkeys, but each young orang 
stays quietly with his mother till he is able to care for 
himself. Then he goes with the whole troop through 
the trees, where their days are spent eating fruit, young 
leaves, buds, and tender shoots, and drinking the water 
found in the leaves, unless it happens to bedry weather, 
when they have to come down to a stream. 

This baby doesn’t like to come to the ground, and he 
-{g as awkward there as men are upon trees, hobbling 
along in a clumsy way. But when he gets among the 
branches he js at home, walking along on them nearly 
straight up, though going on all fours, because bis arms 
are 80 much | nger than Lis legs that he need not bend 
over to use them. 

Thus the orang goes on ml he comes to the end of the 
branch, when he reaches a limb of the next tree, swings 
himself over, and walks on. He {is sald never to 
jump sbout from branch tq brencb, sa do some won- 
Unit always to hany cn to cme wn he gets hold of 
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I’m leaving him to our] 


another ; which proves him to be a very prudent fellow, 
I am sure.- 

Like other monkeys, this little creature has no spectal 
home, and when night comes, and he gets sleepy, his 
mother makes a bed forhim with her. She does it by 
breaking off branches and laying them crosswise on 
Other branches of the tree. Ina very few minutes she 
will make as nice a bed as any monkey baby could de- 
sire. 

The bed is made low down {na the tree, and ff it rafps 
the natives say a big leaf ts used as a cover. Should 
one of the poor fellows be wounded by men who want 
his skin, he hurries to the top of the thickest tree he 
can find, and makes himeelf a bed io which to dle, or to 
lie and get wellifhecan. He chooses his place so well, 
and makes {t so thick, that he cannot be seen from be 
low. 

The baby orang has often been brought to our 
menageries, and we know him well asxcaptive. He fs 
amiable enough when well treated and indulged tn his 
whims. [tke a human baby, he lifkes to he *‘ coddied ” 
and kept warm, held in laps, and nursed tenderly. Like 
them also, he doesn’t like to sleep aloue, nor to wake up 
and find his nurse gone; and he {s «ulte able to make 
his likes and dislikes known-~-for he cries and screams 
and roars amazingly like a human baby. 

He has his notions, too, about his food ; some things 

he likes and others he does not. He will «jutckly push 
from his mouth the morse) not to his taste, and, if 
another is given, scream aud kick like apy two handed 
baby. 
_ Like all Ifttie people, b= is fond of toys, and, tu fact, 
he must havé something to amuse him, or he wil! roll on 
the floor with all four hands, grasplog at the air till he 
catches something--no matter what—when he holds ou 
for dear life. The thing he likes best to seize {s hatr, 
and unfortunate is the man who lets him get his fingers 
into hfs beard. Every finger 1s bent over at the last j int 
so that {t makes a perfect hook, and, once clutched into 
a thick beard, {t is almost impossible’ to vet them out; 
especially as he is very strong, being able to break nearly 
any cage or undo almost any chain. 

In one thing, however, he {s not {n the least Ilke our 
dear little human bables: he doesn’t look Itke them. 
His face is wrinkled like a very old man’s, aud his eyes 
look wistful and careworn. Wien sick he weeps—act 
ually sheds tears—-and moass; and when angry he 
pouts—a pout that no girl or coy, however cross, can 
begin to eyual. He makes his mouth almost Into a 
trumpet. 

Though’ solemn, this baby fs not stupid ; he readily 
learns to live on our food, and to eat and drink {fn our 
way, using a spoon as well as a cup for tea and coffee. 

In color he is a reddish chestaut, and his name ts 
Simia Satyrus. 


HOLD-IN CHECK. 


a little thing the tongue is, aud yet how 
powerful! A few words spoken by a general 
have given a new heart, a new purpose, to bls soldiers, 
and they have wou the battle that was u!most lost. The 
word of a King, a’ jadge, bas deprived a man of life. 
The little words, ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘' No,” bave decided a 
boy’s career. Not to know whceo and how to use these 
words makes a girl or boy miserable for life. The 
tongue isa wonderful power. The Bible says great 
deal about the tongue, and one fa th&: “If any man 
offead not {n word, the same i34 perfect man.’’ You 
seo by this that to be able to control the tongue proves a 
man to be a masterful man, one who controls himself 
He who controls himself is 4 greater man than the one 
who conquers a city. Whencan one begin to be this 
kind of a man? When a little boy. The boy who 
keeps back the angry word, the impatient word ; the 
boy who never ylelds to the temptation of tellivg a He, 
who speaks kindly, gently, isthe boy who grows Into 
a strong, self-rellant, kindly man. Ycu know the brain 
is master of the tongue. If the thought is kindly, 
truthful, calm, the tongue will obsy it. 

Profanity is a sin of the tongue, and is low, vulgar, 
and wicked. To use profane words {3 not only to sin 
against man—for you offend the ears of another—but 
to sin against God: it dishonors him. General Wash 
ington sald that profanity was so contemp:ible that no 
gentleman wasever guilty of using a profane word. 

‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” That {s another 
sin of the tongue. To te]! what you know is false, or 
have no knowledge of its truth, to let a story be told in 
your presence and not contradict it if you know it to be 
untrue, or not to say it is doubtful ff you have reason to 
belleve it is doubtful, fs to break this law. A good de 
ferse against breaking this law is to practice the Golden 
Rules. Thea there is another law that fs worth remem. 
bering : ‘‘ Thou shalt not go up or down asa tale bearer 
among the people.” 
Here aie elght definitions of a lle given by Dr. Dwight - 

(1) & statement which is known to be false. (2) A decia- 
ration which we believe to be false, but which may iz the 
ond he tyne, (4) In asserting what fs not tne wren the 


You will find this in Lev. xix., 14, | while great ones seldom occur. 


assertion springs from a sinful neglect of examining. (4) In 
professing to declare the whole truth end yet concealing a 
part of it, with intention to deceive. (5) in so coloring facts 
as to make a wrong impression intentionally. (6) Fiattery. 
(«) in alleging, to support a cause, some doctrine which we 
believe to be nasound, or as alleging those which have some 
Weight, a8 having more weight than we believe they have. 
Promise-breaking. 


Now, there is one more—zxaggeration, Dr. Pritchard | 


gives the following rules to help overcome the sins of 
the tongue. He calls them Lu/ex for avoiding sins of the 
longue 

1. Retiect on the number and enormity of these sins. More 
than half the sins of the world are of this class. 

2. Avoid the company of those who talk unkindly of other 


people. 
3. Gullivate the habit of speaking of things, not of per- 
sons, 


. 4. Read James tl. once a week. 

». Charge yourself at night to recall the uncharitalils 
things yon have said during the day. 

6. Appreclate the diflicnity.of avolding this sin, and ask 
(iod to help you. 


WHEN 10 BEGIN. 


OYS are very important agencfes in the world’s 
development. The greatest and best of men have 
been boys, and some of them were voted very stupid boys. 
You see, big folke do not always judge correcily. Ifa 
boy uses his brain tn a legitimate way, he usually ends tn 
bcing a uceful man. A stupid boy isone who wastes time. 
TO waste {fs both stupid and wicked. Watt, the 
inventor of the steam engine, did not perfect his inven- 
tion atonce. It was necessary to employ a boy to open 
and close the valves of the engine by means of levers. 
Watt bad put up an engine in a mine, and the super. 
intendent hired a boy to work the levers. This boy 
proved to be one who kept his eyes open and used his 
brain. This story is told of him : 

‘‘ As he was working these levers he saw that parts of 
the engine moved fn the right direct!on and at the exact 
time that he bad to open or close the valves. He pro- 
cured a long, strong cord, and made one end fast to 
the proper part cf the engine, and the other end to the 
valve lever. Then he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
e€oyine move olf witb perfect regularity of motion. A 
short time after, the foreiasn came around und saw the 
boy play!'ng marbles at the decor. Looking at the 
engine, he soon saw the iogenulty of the boy, and also 
the advantages of so greatan{nvention. Mr. Watt then 
carried out the boy's inventive genfus in a practical 
form, and made the steam-engine a perfect automatic 
workiog machine.” 

The power-loom, which furnishes employ ment. to 
thousands, and has reduced the cost of production so 
much that your father can clothe you witha fraction of 
the cost that he could if there were no power-looms, was 
the invention of a boy. 

‘* He cut one out with his knife, and after he had got. 
it all done, he, with great enthusiasm, showed it to his 


father, who at once kicked it to pleces, saying thathe ~ 


would have no boy about hini who would spend his 
time on such foolish things. The Boy was afterward 


apprenticed to a blacksmith, and he soon found that his — 


new master was kind and took a lively Interest in him. 
He had made a loom of what was left of the one his 
father had brokeu up, which he showed to his master. 
The blacksmith saw that he 2ad no common boy as ap- 
prentice, and that the Invention was a very valuable 
one. Heimmediately had a loom constructed under the 
supervision of the boy. It worked totheir perfect satis- 
faction, and the blacksmith furnished the means to 
manufacture the looms, the boy to receive one-half the 
profits. In about a year the blacksmith wrote to the 
boy’s father that he should visit him and bring with him 
A wealthy gentleman, who was the inventor of the 
celebrated power-loom. You msy be able to judge of 
the astonishment of the old home when his son was 
presented as the inventor, who told him the loom was 
the same as the model that he (the father) bad kicked 
to pleces a year before.” 

The McCormick reaper, now found In every country 
of the world, isthe invention of a fatmer’s boy who 
kept his eyes open and used bis brain when a boy on his 
father’s farm. 

If-you should ask any snecessful inventor, or mer- 
chant, or general, or artist, or literary man, when he first 
began to think of the thing that made bim successful, 
he, no doubt, weuld answer, When I was young boy.” 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

in the strife of Faith with Falsehood, 
For the good or evil side.— Lowell. 


The importance of fidelity fu small things {fs seen in 
the fact that smal! occasions are coming continually. 
Thus our education in 
faithfulness wil! depend not so much on our doiny 
right on great occasions, but in the smal! but frequent 
tedts of dally !!fe, Tt ta these whick educate us to goud 
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THE FAITH OF ABRAM.’ 
By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 


HE Lord sald unto Abraham.” How did he 

appear? In thick clouds and darkness, as he 
appeared in Mount Sinaito Moses? Did hecome tohim 
in human form, as he came to Gideon ? Did he speak to 
him ina dream in the night, as he spoke to Joseph ? 
Did an audible voice address him in his waking hours, 
as it addressed Saul of Tarsus? There fs nothing in 
the Biblical narrative inconsistent with either one of 
these hypotheses. God has had many ways of commu- 
nicating himse/f to men ; and what way he took with 
Abraham we are left to conjecture. But the ways 
most common are those of Providence and those of the 
inward and inaudible voice. However he called Abra- 
ham, it is thus that he calls us; and this story will per- 
haps take a stronger hold on our thought. and present a 
clearer teaching and a more inspiring example, if we 
accept the conjecture embodied in some very ancient 
legends.* and suppose that {t was thus God spake to 
him. This conjecture is at least as reasonable as any 
other ; and, adopting this conjecture, we may read this 
ancient story somew at as follows : 

The land of Chaldea was wholly given over to 
polytheism. There were a dozen or fifteen gods of 
nearly equal dignity and authority ; there were a cloud 
of lesser deities; and there were local gods and god- 
desses almost innumerable. Al! the disintegration of 
life, all the separation of households and local commu. 
nities, all the degradation and pettiness of worship and 
substitution of fear for reverence and of placating sacri- 
fices for the true up-looking of awe and love, which 
characterized the riper and more esthetic polytheism of 
Greece and Rome, characterized this ruder and cruder 
polythelstic religion. Inthis age and among this people 
lived the household of Abraham. 

He was not at rest. Thesame noblediscontent which 
made Mohammed brood long and painfully over the 
idolatry of his own age had filled Abrahbam’ssoul. His 
higher sentiments hinted to him that there was a Oae 
God worthier of reverence than sun, or moon, or stars ; 
than Ansa, or Bel, or Vul, or Nebo, or Merodach. Even 
the polytheism in which he lived gave hima hint of 
some supreme unknown delty, for it placed the unknown 
and unknowable Ra at the head of the Cha!dean 
pantheon.’ Perhaps, as two thousand years luter a star 
led the Chaldean worshipers to Christ, so now the stars 
led this Chaldean worshiper to the one true God. So 
runs, at all events, an ancient and not improbable 
legend : 

‘‘ When the night overshadowed him he saw a star, and 
he said, Thisismy Lord. Bat when it set he said, I like not 
those that set. And when he saw the moon rising he said, 
This is my Lcrd. But when it set he said, Verily, if my 
Lord direct me not I shall assuredly be of the erring people. 
And when he saw the sun rising he said, This is my Lord: 
this is greater. But when it set he said, O my people, lam 
clear of the things which ye associate with God. Verily, | 
direct my face unto Him who hath created the heavens and 
the earth.’’+ 

It was thus tothe enthe Mohammed that there came 
the revelation that Allah aloneis great; that ‘‘ all these 
idols and formulas were notning—miserable bits of 


wood; that there was one God in and over all, and we 


must leave all idols and look to him; that God is 
great, and that there is nothing else great. He is the 
reality. Wooden idols are not real; he is real.” * 
Whether a splendid angel revealed this splendid truth 
or not is matter of small consequence in eliher case; 
the messenger is nothing ; the message is everything. 
And this message was wrought out (this is our con- 
jecture, and is made probable by the parallels of history), 
not in a night, but in years of musing and painful 
wrestling with doubts, and a strange unrest and dissatis- 
faction with his hereditary faiths. So it was with Paul, 
who had found it hard to kick against the pricks long 
before the light shone and the voice spcke on the road 
to Damascus. Soit was with Mohammed, who was up- 
ward of forty years of age when the angel appeared to 
him near Mecca with the answer to his many prayers 
for light and truth. So it was with Luther, who had 
wrestled with the problem, How shall man be made 
just with God ? for years in solitude of soul, and with 
many a bitter penance, before he heard the answer on 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 30, 1887. 
Gen. xii..1-9. The lessons appointed for the next three months 
are upon substantially the same topics selected and commented 
upon in The ( heistian Union during 1880. I therefore reproduce 
here substantially the lessons printed at that time in The Chris- 
tian Union, revised and corrected, and modified whenever any 
modification of my own views or any variation in the leson ap- 
pointed has seemed to call for a modification. L. A. 

2 For these legends see Stanley's ‘Jewish Church” First 
Series, Lect. I. 

$’ For a good account of Chaldean mythology see Rawlinson’s 
** Ancient Monarchies,’’ Vol I , chap. vil. 

4 Selections from the Kur-4n, Part II., chap. vii. 

Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero-Worehip.” 


Pilate’s staircase, saying to his soul, The just sball live 
by faith. So it may well have been with Abraham, 
who was seventy-five years old before he heard God's 
message and arose to leave his land and his kindred in 
obedience toit. It takes a long time for the truth to 
penetrate the armor of our hereditary prejudices. To 
abandon one’s home is not easy; to leave one's friends 
is harder ; to turn one’s back upon the sacred assocla- 
tion and beliefs and worship of a lifetime is hardest of 
all. And all this Abraham did. 

There are incications that the voice of inward con- 
viction was reinforced by an outward provideuce. First 
Haran died, Abraham's brother, then Terah, his father. 
These deaths seem to have had some connection with 
Abrabarn’s final and decisive choice. All false religion 
seems falsest {n the hour of deep sorrow. Grief 1s the 
great test of the divine power on the human weakness of 
a creed, and Abraham's Chaldean creed did not stand 
the, itest. Perhaps the appeals to the Chaldean gods had 
beef made and there had been no answer, neither of 
succor from the sorrow nor of help and comfort fn the 
sorrow, and this, added tothe {inward conviction already 
wrought iu Abraham's mind, determined him. Per- 
haps there !s truth in another ancient legend, that Abra- 
ham refused longer to worship the gods who dwelt be- 
yond the Euphrates, and was compelled to flee by perse- 
cution' So to Pau) the commission to preach to the 
Gentiles was enforced by the Pharisafc persecutions 
which drove him from Jerusalem, where he had wished 
to preach.’ 

And so he went out, ‘‘ not knowing,” says the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ whither he went ;”* not 
knowing, I may add, by whom he was led. He went 
by fal'b, obedient to the command of that Inward sense 
which is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things unseen. He crossed the Euphrates, passed 


over the desert, and entered the unknown land which. 


he determined should be his home. He pitched his tent 
and built an altar near to what afterward became 
Bethel ; and initiated his entrance in a new country by 
anew worship. He called, it is sald, upon the names of 
the Gods. Intreating this ancient history we are almost 
wholly in a land of conjecture; the conjecture !s reason- 
able that he first Introduced Into use, and so into the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the plural from Elohim, the Gods, 
as a method of expressing his faith that the many Lords 
and Gods of the Chaldaic religion were but different 
pames or expressions for the One God who is the Master 
avd Maker of all. As Paul commended the altar to the 
Unknown God, and whom the Athenians unknowingly 
worshiped proceeded to declare unto them, so Abra- 
ham, not attacking even by implication the polytheistic 
beliefs of his father’s house, grouped in thought all the 
gods of the earth and the heavens together, and took the 
first step toward a true monothelstic worship by calling 
on the name of the Gods, as though in the many he 
would recognizs but One. 

Here, just entering on his new life, our lesson to-day 
leaves Abraham; and here we may well leave him 
while we loo< over this simple story for the religious 
lessons which it may have for us. 

Of course I am well aware that there are able theolog- 
ical writers who suppose that modern theology was 
furnished to Adam in Eden, and to Abraham in Ur, 
and to whom this whole rendering of Abraham's emi- 
gration will seem secular, if not profane. To them the 
plural Elobim is an evidence that Abraham believed in 
the Trinity, and his erection of an altar a conclusive 
proof that he comprehended the atonement. If religion 
is something external to man, we may certainly con. 
ceive it prepared ready-made and given to him, like the 
drees of skins which the Lord God made for Adam and 
Eve inthe garden. But if religion is character, if it is 
what man ¢s, not what he Aas, then, in the crude and 
ruder states of human development, -religion must be 
simple and crude In {ts forces; then, as we are content 
to teach our children the very simplest truths concern- 
ing God, and their duty toward-him, and their right of 
trust in him, so we not on'y may, but we must, think 
God has taught the race. In this story of Abraham we 
have almost the very beginnings of. an intelligent rellg- 
ious life. What the call of God is, what election, what 
faith, we see in their simplest, because in their earliest 
and most undeveloped, forms. 

How God called Abraham, I say again, I do not know. 
But I know how he is accustomed to call us; and this 
is not by dreams, nor angel voices, nor visible appear- 
ances, but by an inward and an inaudible voice. It 
seems to me that it would require no great faith to go 
anywhere and ao anything which the clear, intelligible, 
and undoubted voice of God bade me do. But this 


would be to walk by sight and hearing, not by faith. 


He speaks to us as he spoke to Theojore Parker ifn that 
little incident which Oliver Johnéon not long ago nar. 
ratéd in our columns, but which I may be allowed to re- | 
peat here: 


1 Joshua xxiv., 2-14, has been supposed to contirm this hypoth- 
esis. 


Acts ix., 29-36, with Aets xxfi., 20, 21, 


Hebrews 8. 


“*T saw a little spotted tortoise sunning himself in the 
shallow water. I lifted the stick I had in my hand to strike 
the harmless reptile. But all at once something checked 
my little arm,-and a voice within me said, loud and clear, 
‘It is wrong.’ 1 held my uplifted stick in wonder at the new 
emotion. I hastened home, told the tale to my mother, and 
asked what it was that told me it was wrong. She wiped a 
tear from her eye, and, taking me in her arms, said, ‘ Some 
min me it conscience, but I prefer to call it THE VOICE oF 
GODYN THE SOUL OF MAN. If you listen and obey it, then 
it will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you 
right; but if you turn a deaf ear, or disobey, then it will 
fade out little by little, and leave you all in the dark without 
aguide. Your life depends upon your heeding this little 
voice.’ Iam sure no event in my life ever made such a deep 
and lasting impression on me.”’ 

In every such monition, in every repulsion from | 
wrong, in every noble discontent with the past, in every 
aspiration to & higher and better future, God speaks, as 
truly now as ever he did—as truly to us as to Abraham. 
He has not grown dumb; and it is our own fault if we 
grow deaf. And the first lesson in Abrabam’s cal! is the 
lesson to us to be always listening for the divine voice 
and always ready to yield it a prompt obedience. 

So perhaps from this simple story we may get a sim. 
ple and clear idea of what is that calling and elec'ion 
which has been a theological trouble to so many minds. 
Abraham was the first in the long line of God’s ‘‘chosen 
people ;’ and he is himself designated in the Blb'e as 
‘called ” and ‘‘ chosen.” We are called whenever we 
fee] within an inspiration to a higher life or to some 
special divine action ; we make our calling and election 
sure when we are obedient to the voice divine. 

To listen to and obey this voice is faith. Abraham 
‘*belleved in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.’’*? Abraham's creed at this time, if I have 
read his story correctly, must have been of the simplest 
kind. He could have believed in no Bible, for he had 
none; in no divine atoning Saviour, for he had appar. 
ently been told of none; there is nothing to indicate 
tbat he knew anything about the future state, nor any- 
thing more about God than s general conviction that 
Elohim was one, not many. He Knew less than the Magi 
who followed the star. But, like them, he fllowed. 
His inward convictions were very few ; what they re- 
vealed to him was very simple; but he followed them 
whithergoever they might lead him. To have faith is 
not merely to trust that God wll] pardon and save; it is 
not to sit quietly still and leave him to ‘‘do it all ;” it is 
not to havea clear comprehension or a strong apprecia. 
tion of some system of philosophy, long or short; 
it is to heed the inward voice that calls us up 
higher, and to go, carrying whatever cross, endur- 
ing whatever self-denial, obedience may involve. 
This fatth is confined to no creed and no time. The 
voice it Lears and heeds is not afar off; ‘‘ it is nigh 
thee ; even in thy mouth and in thy heart.” And who 
ever hears and heeds belongs to the household of faith, 
however dim may be his comprehension :«f the truth, 
however imperfect his education, however crude his 
creed.. To have faith is to listen to and to obey that 
voice of God in our souls which John G. Whittier has 
s0 beautifully described in our columns :’ 

** Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none.”’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE CALL OF ABRAM. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HO Abram was. The good man whom we 

talked about in our last lesson was Noah. 
God talked witn Noah, and told hin what to do, and 
Noah obeyed in all thiogs. This is the story of an- 
other good man who lived more than four hundred 
years after the time of Noah. There were a great 
many thousands of people in the world by that time, 
and, instead of all livlug in the country atout Eden, 
where they lived at the time of the Flood, they had 
gone east and west and north and south, and built 
great citles. Some of them loved and served the true 
God, but most of them had forgotten about him, and 
worshiped idols and did many things to displease him. 
The people were not growing betier, but worse. Abram 
lived among people who worshiped {dols, but in his 
father’s house they knew the Lord. Abram was a rich 
man, « sort of pirioce ; he had flocks and herds, and a 
great many servants, but he had no children. 

How Abram was called One day the Lord, whom 
Abram worshiped, spoke to him, and told him to go 
away from that country, and from his friends and 
acquaintances, to another land which the Lord would 
}] show him, We do not know how the Lord called 


Isaiah li.,2; Heb. xi, 8; Neh. ix., 7. 
*Gen xv.,6; Rom. iv, 3,6,etc. ** He was supported, he was 


built up, he reposed as a child in its mother’s arms. Such seems 
the force of the Hebrew word.”’—Stanley’s ‘‘ Jew‘sh Church,” 
Vol. L., Lect. I. 

* Christian Union for Nov. 26, 1879, 
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Abram. The Bible says ‘‘ the God of glory appea 
unto him. Suppose a company of children were play- 


ing together, and all at once you should see a boy stop | 


playing, take his sister by the hand, and start away. 
Some one would say, ‘‘ Where are you going ?” and the 
boy would say, ‘‘ I heard my father calliog me; I am 
going home.” Or perhaps he would say, ‘* My father 
sent word hy that man that he wanted me.” Or per- 
haps be would show you a little white signal hung out 
at a window, and say, “ That means I am to come 
home.” Or tt lg be he would say, ‘* They are swear- 
ing and quarre iig, and I know my father wants us to 
go away from such company.” Any of these ways 
would be a call from bis father, just as much as if his 
father came sand took him by the hand, and sald, 
“Come with me.” 

Why the Lord called Abram. The Lord wanted to take 
the famfly of one good man and teach and train them, 
aud give them bis laws, so that {instead of growing worse 
they might grow better, and not only be blessed them- 
sefves, but be a blessing to ail the world. 

What the Lord promised. The Lord made Abram a 
very great promise. He promised to go with him to 
that strange country, and take care of him, and help 
nim overcome all his enemies, and bless him in every 
way. He sald, ‘‘I will Liess thee, and make thy name 
great; and thou shalt be a blessing; and In thee shall 
si] the Jamilies of the earth be blessed.’ 

Tils last part of the prom{se was the grandest of all. 
because it meant that by and by, from the famlly of 
Abram, Jcsus Christ, the Saviour of the world, should 
be born. 


Tlow Abram obeyed the cal/. God did not tell Abram 


anything about the couniry where he was to go, or 


_ whether it was good or bad ; he only sald he would show 
it to bim ; so Abrara took al! his household and started on 
hia wey as God directed. His old father was with him, 
and after they had journeyed on several hundred miles 
they stopped a while near the great river Euphrates. 
They lived here until Abram’s father died, and then the 
Lord told them to mcve on. Only a part of the family 
oheyed. Abram went with his wife Sarah, aud his nephew 
L t, and all his servaats acd household, but his brother 
Nahor stayed behind with his household. So now the 
family of Abram were separated from thelr country and 
their home and their kindred. | 

The new home. By and by, as they journeyed on, 
they came to the land of Canaan. It was a beautiful 
land, with clear streams of water and green valleys for 
the tlocks, fertile plains for gratn, and vines loaded with 
grapes on the hillsides. But it was not an empty land, 
all ready for Abram to live in. It was full of people, 
who had walied cities gnd strong armies. They were 
so strong that they were not at all afraid of Abram’s 
litle company, but Jet them move along from place to 
place feeding their flocks. Yet the Lord appeared again 
to Abram, end sald, ‘‘ This is the land : I will give {t to 
your children.” | 

The new allar. Abram belleved God; be knew his 
word was sure, and he was contented to walt for God’s 
time and God's way. He had no house in this new 
land, but he built an altar unto the Lord, and as he went 
journeying on from place to place, everywhere that he 
stopped be built an a!tar and called upon the name of 
the Lord. An altar was only a few stones piled up, on 
which to lay the offerlpgs to God, and around which 
they gathered to pray for his forgiveness and blessing. 
The Jand was full of altars where the wicked people 
worshiped their idols, burning thelr own little children 
for offerings, and doing al! sorts of cruel, horrible 
things ; but wherever Abram pitched his tent there was 
one little spot where prayer went up to the God of 
heaven. Wherever Abram was there was always one 
man who loved God, and becHeved God, and obeyed 
God without wal iog to ask any questions. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By A LAYMAN, | 


O doubt tho first star-gazers were sacerdotal. 
Astronomy In the Bible has an ecclesiastical bias. 
The founders of the Hebrew race were taught in Caaldean 
wisdom. Their impulse was a divine movement in 
ages that preceded Abram—the evolution of polytheism 
into mythological anthropomorphism, if you please. 


A myth is nota myth in all that {t discloses, It is a 


religion, a fact, an experience, the dawa of a scientific 
as well as of a spiritual faith. The Chaldeans were a 
wonderful race, the fruit of the commingling of various 
races, which uniformly {s the cause of all progress, as in 
Ameria to day. 

The man-fish, Oaunes, emerging from the ee 
Gulf to teach letters to Chaldea by day, and plungtng 


back when ‘darkness sets in, is the great historic fact of 


the blessings of immigration put into poetic form. 
It is well settled by arch >logiats that Baal of the sun 
worshipers, Dagon of the Pallistines, Odakan of the 
Babylonians, Avatar of Vishnu, and other great types, 
are the Abrams of priml:iva races, leaders of great social 


and immigrant movements in which religion, science, 
art, and industrialism have been fertilized. Did not 
Pharaoh cwe Joseph a debt of gratitude which he never 
paid? Did not Jonah, coming out of the darkness of 
the whale’s belly to evangeliz2 the far East, reembody 
the fable of Oaunes in fact, giving back to that back. 
slidden land something of the fertility that the origina! 
immigrants communisated twenty centurifes before ? 
The fact is, the Old ‘Testament is truer in a deeper sense 
than we fancy. I welcomethe contributions of modern 
specialists digging the mounds of Sargon and unfolding 
to us the continuity of myths which disclose the contt- 
nulty of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual déVelop- 
ment of man. 


Whether Cushites or Shemites imparted to Chaldea 
the first forward movement, there is certain the fact 
that in Abram’s appearance in Palestine we see the ripest 
fruit of the movement and fusion of socfetles for un- 
numbered generations. We have cuneiform dates as far 
back a3 about twenty centurfes before Abram, which 
indicate the movement of the founder of the Hebrew 
race was by no means an initial movement. Abram 
came from a land rich in palaces and alabaster halls, 
with a literature and a legend that affect our thought to- 
day. Imperishable documents from Assburbani{pal’s 
palace give us the genesis of David’s psalms and of the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament. The Chaldean 
version of the deluge confirms Genesis beforehand ; for 
that the statements of orfr Bible sre confirmed by the 
earller sacerdotal literature reassures us it is not the 
imagination of the author of the Pentateuch or of his 
contemporarles which produced our sacred books, but a 
human race experlence. This is why the Bible stands. 
Its legend is not cuneiform but cruciform. 7 


The most enterprising and most able part of a people 
arethose who first jolm an emigrant movement. Dis- 
content fertilizes civilization ; contentment is reaction- 
ary. This world is never saved by men who hug the 
chimney corner. The discontent that began in Assyria 
before Abram ripened in the ‘‘ Mayflower” over fifty 
centuries later. Nothing is so great as the Puritan emi- 
gration that first becomes clearly historic in Abram. As 
the greatest of these is charity, speaking of the round of 
Coristian virtues, so when we speak of civilizing forces 
the greatest of these is the momentum of emigratlon— 
result of the desire to get on in the world. Our modern 
prophet repeats the divine command to Abraham, and 
says, ‘‘Go West, young man.” And often Terah also 
packs his trunk. 


If we look back on soctal, political, 
progress, we perceive that the attempt to follow the sun 
round the globe has been co-ordinated with the attempt 
to find where he rose. The Asiatic movement of Abra- 
ham’s day was followed in later generations by a Euro- 
pean movement—the West invading the East. Constan. 
tlnople succumbed to the East while Rome succumbed 
to the Northwest. Darius carried the East into Europe, 
Alexander the Great carried Europe ioto Asia. To-day 
the Chinaman comes into the sunset by the way of the 
sunrise, meeting the boycott and the shillaleh in the 
Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave. 


The higher the civilization the greater the momentum 
from the chimney corner. The emigrant tendency has 
even invaded Aslatic stolidity. You hear in New York, 
any day, every language of every civil!zed and of every 
sem{-civillzed people of the globe. The confusion of 
tongues that was the first cause of race-dispersion tends 
now to concentricity instead of to eccentricity. The 
metropolitan tendency which threatened primitive civilf- 
zation by its daring and presumption, and which was 
upset by linguistic tribulation, now defies linguistic bar- 
riers. One may find American children of twelve years 
who can swear in six languages. 1 once sat at table with 
six nationalities, and a young girl of fourteen talked 
Arabic, modern Greek, French, German, Turkish, and 
Italian with representatives respectively of these national. 
itles. Confusion signifies diffusion up to a certain point, 
when it turns upon itself and becomes that finest type of 
order, crystallization. The modern man is most at 


-home in Babel. 


And Abraham must emigrate. His call to pack his 
trunk and take the dromedary express is explicitly 
divine. We sre not so in the habit of looking to Heaven 
for our orders as were our great religious forefathers. 
The Puritans never sowed or reaped, never sewed or 
patched, without consulting the celestlal oracles. Their 
alliance with Heaven was so close that the affairs of 
common life as well as extraordinary occasions were 
divinely illumined before they were self commanded. 
It is a lovely subordination of license to liberty, of self- 
will to free will, which evolves the most felicitous and 
expantive freedom known toman. I defy any time to 
disclose more far reaching results in human conduct 
than were involved in the Abrahamic ‘‘ Get-thee-out-of 
thy-country ” which came without the palaver of an “if 
you please ” to the son of Terah, to the son of Mary, and 
to the sons of countless Puritans in all ages of the world. 


As I view it, a great flaw in our theories of inspira | 


and religious 


| heritage. 


tion is the ever-present notion that God never has been 
specially kind io his celestial disclosures save to one 
nation ; that there was special occaston—and so forth ; 
and that we stand in no need of a closure with Heaven 
other than we can get it by proxy. Such a narrow and 
limited view of religious privilege deprives us of half 
our celestial birthright. Wedo not get half we might 
take, simply because we do not faithfully give ear to 
the heavenly voices that are resounding in therky. We 
say ‘twas nothing but the carol of a skylark. Abram 
listened again, and it was the voice of God. 


The future is not bred in a close corporation. Breed-. 
ing-in is bad breeding. We must leave our kindred. 
We should not even go coustoing overmuch; for the 
laws of heredity declare cousining really is cozening. 


‘* Get thee out of thy country and from thy kiodred” ' 


is God’s command. Let the East marry the West. 
This is the condition of progress. Locomotion is the 
universal call to mankind. Get out of your place; for 
your stock-still ends in dead sure—that is, it ends in 
nothing. There is for every mother’s child a father’s 
A promised land can be compromised by 
deafness to calls and blindness to celestial hor!zons. 
There is Canaan. Where are we? Come to us it 
never will. We must go in and enter and possess it. 


Not to go is to be dispossessed. You cannot move the - 


land even by the invocation of the Commune. 


An Eastern Sheik of a thrifty habit, fond of wealth, 


but fonder of God, possessed of a lofty ambition tor 2 


found a race and a forward movement in religion and 
in history, is an epitome of Abram, and his name wil] 
gather another aspiriog consonan:‘ 
developing character—a sort of outward tribute to an 
inward fact. He hastae personal ambition that founded 
Latium, but he has a deeper sense of the Unseen than the 
hero of the “aeld. He who {fs moving toward Canaan 
bas the am Ditlon of 4 nature just beginning to fructify 
into race-aspirations and commuultics. ‘‘ In this shall 
all familles of the earth be blessed.” 
Hebrew autonomy. This is a dream of what is to 
happen twenty centurfes later, in the clear Messtanic 
disclosure of human brotherhood. Tho greatest truths 
have to be broken and then mended—bdroken gradually 
to a mending and an amending worid. 


LEADEM OF THOUGHT IN THE MODERN | 
CHURCH. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


By REUEN THomas, Pa.D. 


N making a selection from many names in the hemi. 
sphere cf the modern church, I have tried to select 
such as stand for different pbases« f thoughtand action ; 
or, a8 We might say, the heads cf different schools cf 
thought. John Henry Newman is the most respectable 
and most interesting name in that school which is known 
as the Oxford School, because it had its rise in the Eng- 
lish University cf Oxford. Pusey, Keble, Hurrell, 
Froude, H. J. Rose, Oakley, and others were its Jeaders. 
The names cf Newman and Pusey are the best known, 
and these two men were most influential of all those 
who, though members cf a church prcfzssedly Protest- 
ant, yet steadily fought against everything charscteris- 
tically Protestant in it until they succeeded to no ircon- 
siderable extent in persuading very many cf its ministry. 
and people to discard the name cf Protestant altogether. 


The ‘‘ movement” was known for a while as Puseyiem, | 


although Dr. Pusey as to influence was second to New- 
man ; but the name cf Newman was s0 easily elongated 
by a syllable which travestied it that no one dared to 
call the movement Newmanism because it was clear that. 
iis opponents would call it Newmanianism. Toaen it 
became Known as Ritualism, and as Ang! can-Cathollf- 
cism. From the first it was a movement toward Rome, 


and if it continued to move there was no !ogical stopping- 


place short of Rome. John Henry Newman represented 
the spirit and the logical consistercy cf the movement 
more honestly and thoroughly than any other man. The 
question has often been asked, ‘‘ How do you explain it 
that a man like Newman should bi come a Romanist: a 
man of so much culture and intelligerce and ability ?” 
He has himself answered that question in the most inter- 
esting book he ever wrote—a book which would possibly 


never have been wriiten but for an attack upon his’ 


honesty and strafghtforwardness, made, if | remember 
correctly, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. It was hardly 
possible, in the absence of any explanation of bimself, 
for aman jike Mr. Kingsley to understand the order of 
mind which belonged to Newman. Kingsley was not 
characteristically a“theologian, nor very much of an 
ecclesiastic. He was a manly man, who took the most 
charitable and common-sense view cf every subject, and 
tried, simple, manly fashion, tocervé God and his 
fellow-man. To him Newman seemed 29 subtle and so 
evasive that the impretsion on Kingsley’s mind was that 
such & man could not be true and honest. 


an exquisite writer cf English prose, a man ct, much 
persons) magnetism, and very devout ¢ccleslastically: 


Re proceeds with. 


This more than 
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but how can such & man be transparently honest and 
straighitorward ? Newman's “ Ap>logla” is an answer 
to Kingsley’s question—-a very elaborate and, in one 
sense, an al! sufficlent answer. 

» But before we consider the matter brought up by this 
conversion «ft John Hen:y Newman to Romanism, it 
may be well to remark that he ts the only man to whom 
I shal] ask your attention In this eerles who fs still in the 
flesh—living still a very quiet, retired lite in Edgbarton, 
Birmingham, England. He was born in London in 
1801, so that he is now eighty five years «tf age. Until 
the year 1545 he was a minister tn the F pfs: »pal Church 
cf England. In that year he united himseli wit the 
Churcact Kome. Only a tow years since he was made 
a cardina] in that chu::a. Some thirty-five volumes, 
chiefly on ecclestastical and theolog’: 1] themes, have, fo 
the course ct his long |ife, been published of his author 

ship.” He has a brother four years younger than himself 
who moved asrapidly as hime !, only in the other direc- 
tion. This brother, }'rancis Willlam Newman, ii an 
Oxford map, too, and was morec! 4 scholar at college 
than John Henry, obtaining what {is known as a double 


first class-—first class in «lassics and first class in mathe. 


matics. When {it came to taking his degrée he dc clined to 
sign the | airty nine Articles ct the Church of Eogland, 
resigned his jailowship, and withdrew from the Univer 
sity. brother as t!‘erward appointed classical 
tutor in Bristol o!Jege, then in anchester New ollege, 
and finally, in 1846, his reputation for scholarship led to 
his being appointed to the Latin «bafr fn Uaiveralty 
College, London, which he held till 1865, He 1s the 
author cf some twenty volumes on different themes, 
all showing accurate tcholarship and great thinking 
power. It is seldom that one and the same mother has 
two such sons as John Henry and Francis William 
Newman—both starting trom the game place and moving 
in exactly opposite directions ; one becoming an advo. 
cate cf the extreme rationalist’: school, the other of the 
extreme dogmat!:al echool. —Taesame home and college 
influences operating on the minds of two brothers mov. 
ing them fn precisely opposite directions! Such ts the 
mystery of life. 

When we take John Henry sunt 
himself we are saved trom the danger «:t doting him 
injustice. The evider: 3 is all in, and {ft is his own. 
From the beginning «i his revelations of himselt we 
cannot refuse to recogniza that he was naturally super- 
stitious. That remark may to a degree bs true of usall. 
When people refuse to sit thirteen at table, or are &! 
frighted at spilling salt, or refuse to turn a cat away 
from the house simply because it is biack, it is beyond 
question that something «! superstition abides ino such 
naturie3. Newman vwiites ci himself: ‘'l was very 
superstitious, and !or some time previous to my conver. 
sion (when | was fifteen) used constantly to cross myseli 
on going into the dark.” He did not know where he got 
this practice. His imagination as a boy, he tells us, ran 
on unknown influences, on magical powers, on talis- 
When he was ten years of age he began to write 
verses. He had a copy-book on the first page of which 
in schoolboy hand he wrote, ‘‘ John H. Newman, Feb 
ruary 11, 1811. Verse Kook.” Between ‘‘ Verse” and 
‘* Book” he tells us he had drawn the figure of a golid 
cross upright, and next to {t is what may indeed be 


“meant for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be 


anything else than 4 set of beads suspended with a little 
cross attached. The strange thing is, he adds, how, 
among the thousand things which meet a boy’s eyes, 
these in particular should so have fixed themselves in 
my miad that I made them thus practically my own.” 

He speaks of these things as if thcre was a kind of 
predestination in them—as if they were indications to 
him of the way he was bound to go. This book 
‘* Apologia” was written, you will remember, long after 
he became a Romanist, and as traciog the order of 
ideas and feelings in him from the first. If these records 
have anything to teach us, it is surely this: that the 
earliest impressions made on sensitive and surceptible 
minds are as seeds out of which the future will grow, 
and that whatever appeals to the eye in chilijhood ifs 
likely to have a more lasting influence than that which 
appeals to the ear. ‘‘ When I was fifteen a great change 
of thought took place in me. I fell under the influence 
of a definite creed, and received into my intellect impres- 
sions of dogma which, through God’s mercy, have never 
been effaced or obscured.” He says in later life that he 
is still as sure of his conversion at fifteen as he was of 
his hands and feet. It is not necessary for our purpose 
to trace out step by step the progress of development in 
this man’s life. He is a thinker only to this extent, that 
he impressed himself so powerfully upon the young men 
of his time while he was at Oxford, and made them In 
large numbers see as he saw and feel as he felt. 

His nature was very superstitious, to begin witb. 
Then he had great imagination, which would be affected 
by that which was impressive and mystica] {n religious 
services and buildings and ecclesiastica) hierarchies and 
orders, But, strange to say, along with this exuberant 

tiveness ether wee, even more than be himeelf 
ecems to pave bad any {dea of, but which his criiice have 


ali recognized, a logical faculty of exceptional strength, 
which would compel him, if he meant to have suy com- 
fort out of himself, to folluw his premises to their inevi- 
table conclusions, wherever they Jed him. Then, also, 
his mind was subtl3 to such a degree that ff he had been 
a lawyer he would, if he bad wished to do it, have mys. 
tiled almost any jury. This charge of subtlety borders 
eo closely on the capacity for skillful Jesuttism that 1 
should decline to make it if it were simply an tnference 
of my own, even though I held it most honestly. 

You shall judge for yourselves by a single extract 
from his writings. He is speaking of the Thirty nine 
Articles of the Episcopal Church of Eagland, which, as 
a minister, he had signed. Nine out of every ten per. 
sons reading those articles would affirm that there was 
no doubt of their evangelical, if not strictly Calvinistic, 
character, It is evident that Newman, as he grows 
more and more to hate Luther and the Reformation, 
yet wants to retain his place {n the Church of England, 
has much trouble as to his consistency von account of 
these ariicles of belfef. After grappling with them 
over and over sgain, he is finally {mpressed wiib their 
vagueness and indecisiveness. Then he vets a step fur 
ther, and writes: ‘‘ The Articles sre evidently framed 
on the principle of leaving open large questions on 
which the controversy hinges. They state broadly ex- 
treme truths, and are allent about their adjustment. 
For tnstance, they say that all necessary falth roust be 
proved from Sciipture, but they do not say who fs to 
prove it. They say that the Church has authority in 
controversies ; they do not say what authority. They 
say that men are lawfully called, and sent to minister 
and preach, who are chosen and called by men who 
have public authority given them in the congregation ; 
but they do not add by whom the authority fs to be 
given. ‘They say courcils called by princes may err ; 
they do not determine whether councils called in the 
name of Christ may err.” 

Now, what are we to think of this kind of argumenta- 
tion? I should say—ifA did not know whose words 
these were—that such argumentation indicated a man 
who had an end to gain, and meant to gain {t by some 
means. This kind of argumentation would suggest, in 
any man but John Henry Newman, smartness, but 
scarcely houesty. What [ mean Is that this fs not an 
honest use of those Thirty-nine Articles. Supposiag 
we should apply the same method to the ten commands 
of the moral law: ‘‘The Sixth Commandment says, 
‘Thou shalt not kill ;’ but ft does not say thou shalt not 
make a pit in front of alittle babe todditng about a 
garden, so that it may fall in and break fits neck. The 
Elghth-Commandment says, ‘Thou shalt not steal ;’ 
but {t does not say, ‘ Thou shalt not pay thyself that 
which thou honestly tL |nkest ouzht to come to thee out 
of thy employer's money.’ And as noneof the Com- 
mandments say, ‘Thou shait not get drunk,’ it leaves 
the matter an open question.”’ 

There is an evident viciousness in this mode of argu. 
ment which (1 do not say in this case) would ordinarily 
incicate a mind capable of deceiving itself. No mode of 
argument fn the ecclesiastical and theological region {s 
fa'r and honest which cannot be applifed with good re. 
sults in the commercial and moral regions. I do not 
woader that a mau Iike Charles Kingsley should have 
had serious doubts as to Newman’s perfect honesty. 
Supposing the men incarcerated at Chicago should take 
their stand on this plea: ‘‘ The Constitution of the State 
of Iilinois says, ‘Thou shalt do no murder,’ but it does 
not say, ‘Thou shalt not use dynamite when {no the 
presence of a policeman.’’’ I see no difference radically 
and essentially between Dr. Newman’s method of treat. 
ing the Thirty nine Articles and the Anarcbist’s method 
of treating the Constitution of the State of Illinois. I 
think I have said enough to warrant my sftirmation that 
Dr. Newman had a mind of most marvelous subtlety. 
As our limits are soon reached, | must not forget the 
question which has been asked, ‘‘ How do you account 
for it that a man like Dr. Newman could go into the 
Church of Rome ’’ To answer this ,uestion we must 
recognize, not Only the man’s natura) mental state, but 
also that he belonged, to begin with, to an exclusive 
church ; that he was born in it and nurtured in i{t; aleo 
that he was educated at the most exclusive of al] untver- 
sities, where even laymen who would take the ordinary 
degrees in arts had to profess allegtance to this church. 
He did not start from Biblicalism or pure Protestantism 
His logical mind would necessarily ask, Why this 
exclusiveness {n my church ? It can only be justified on 
the ground of its being the one and only true church. 
Is it? Then would come {pqutry {into its hietory—dill. 


‘gent search, as we know there was. The results of that 


diligent search are given step. by step in the ‘‘Apologia.” 
Iam minister of an exclusive church. This exclus{ve- 
ness means that there fs but one true church. Is my 
church the one true church? Let mesee. Then went 
on from day to day the process of search—from day to 
day, from year to year—until, in 1841, we find him 
writing in this wise: ‘‘Such acts were in progress 
[within my church, ¢.) as led to the gravest suspicion, 
not tbat it would soon cease to be church,|but, that, 


ness. 


since the sixteenth century, it had never been a church 
all along.” After that point was reached there was 
constant struggle with himself to avoid the inevitable 
conclusion that with his views and opinions he would 
have to go elsewhere. 3 
- Eventually he went iuto that church toward which 
for years he had been gravitating. very step he had 
taken for years had been a step nearer to ft. The more 
I examine into Dr. Newman’s views and opinions, the 
more clearly J recogn'z» his mental composition, his 
natural superstitions, bls extreme sensitiveness to every- 
thing which appealed to hfs imagination, his mystic rev 
ereuce for everything which was impressive in services 
and orders, hia subtlety of mind which could always 
tind a way out of a difficulty when it presented Itself, 
and which enabled him to say on one occasion, in giv- 
Ing an account of himself, ‘‘ 1 was not unwilling to in 
sinuate truths {nto our church which I thought had a 
right there”-——when added to this | find in him a fac- 
ulty seldom associated with these traits, to which I have 
referred—the logical faculty— J do not wonder that 
John Henry Newman found himself eventually in the 
Church of Rome; my only wonder is that scores of 
others did not go with him. With al) that has been sald 
about the refinement of Newman’s nature, there was an 
intolerance in tt which sometimes broke out into very 
ugly forms of expression ; a3 when, for instance, in 
some reference tothe great Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, he 
asked, smappishly, ‘‘ But was Arnold a Christlan ?” 
Such a question shocks and startles one. It forces us to 
demand from such a man his defiaition of a Christian. 
What {84 Christian? A man who trus!s and loves the 
Lord Jesus Christ—or what? Newman and his school 
did not believe for a isoment that men had a right to 
come to the Scriptures of truth, and search them for 
themselves, prayerfully and diligently, taking them as 
they stand. He and they seem to have thought more of 
the Fathera and their interpretation than of aught else. 
Principal Tulloch has remarked upon the total want 
of the “ historic spirit” in the members of this school. 
The Fathers were taken without question. A heap of. 
documents of varying authority, or of no authority, 
were cast before the reader. The Ignatian Epistles 
passed unchallenged (they ure generally regarded as 
epurfous), and, in one way and another, play a signifi. 
cant partin the controversy. If a writing contained 
the assertion of what was called ‘‘ Church Principles,” 
this was ample guarantce of its excellence and genuine- 
‘' No movement ever started with a larger begging 
of the question.” 
It may well be asked, How could Dr. Newman 
accept the Komish miracles such as the lHquefaction 
of the blood of Si. Januartus, and such (to us) absurd- 
ities? Well, I positively do uot know, save that, 
having accepted the dogma of the infallibllfty of the 
Church of Rome to begin with, everything else follows 
as amatter of course. He récogniz3s and argues for the 
correctness of al] these Romish miracles on the principle _ 
that there were miracles in our Lord’s time, and there- 
fore may be and are likely to bo again. It fs a mystery 
to me that ‘Dr. Newman cannot perceive that the mir- 
acles of our Lord’s time were al! miracles of revelation 
~—they all bring into most impressive form some great. 
truth. These Komish miracles are mere puppet show 
work by the side of them. Having spent the greater. 
part of four days of thia week studying Dr. Newman's — 
‘* Apologia” and other productions of his, to try if I 
could really get some fresh liyht on this man and his 
mental history, | am obliged to acknowledge tbh:t to me 
there is something sad and discouraging {n the revela- 
tion of so accomplished a man swallowing everything 
which he finds in the Fathers as ff {t were more authori- 
tative than the Gospel itself. He seems to start out 
with this premiss : there {fs visible and infallible Cath-— 
olic Church somewhere—where is {t? Eventually he ts 
certain that his own Church {s not it, and there 1s no 
other Church but the Church of Rome which can be it. - 
Where did his own Church get the idea of {ts ministers — 
being sacrificing priests ? From the Church of Rome. 
Where did it get its idea of the eucharist, of baptismal — 
regeneration, of apostolic succession ? From the Church — 
of Rome. It must, then, be a branch of this same 
Church. But why secece from the mother Church? 
Was not such secession echism ? Then he began to hate 
Luther; the very name Protestantism became odious to 
him. His intensely logical mind carried him into the 
only consistent position for one holding his views. 


Tose who did not go with him were in a logically un- 


tenable position. Newman alone, of all the leaders of 
the movement, followed out his premises to their con- 
clusions. | 

How do we know that his views and opinions are not 
true? We know it because his views and opinions are — 
not large enough to be true. There is a larger idea of — 
catholicity than his, a larger idea of priesthood, a larger © 
idea ofthechurch. The New Testament teaches that al) 
who love our Lord Jesus Christin sincerity belong tothe — 
Catholic Church, part of which fs in heaven and parton — 
earth ; it teaches that al) believers are priests unto God ; — 
It teaches that every true disciple of Christ helongy to 
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the Church of Christ. These ideas are larger, wider, 
grander, more comprehensive than those of Newman, 
undeniably Scriptural, and sotrue. Only by receiving, 
by personally appropriating, the larger truth can we be 
saved from the temptation to substitute something tn- 
ferior for it. Concerning the book that Newman wrote 
on the eve of his reception {ato the Roman communion, 
‘“‘The Theory of Development,” a book intended to be 
the explanation and justification of his courze, one of 
the most accomplished and profound of Eaglish theo- 
logians wrote to a friend: ‘‘l am surprised at X ’s 
wishing you to read Newman's book. It is a very able 
book, and one which 1a likely to produce an effect upon 
young men. .. . But of a}] books I ever read, it seems to 
me the most skeptical, much more calculated to make 
skeptics than Romantsts, though probably it will make 
some of each class. The trouble ig that we have not 
been setting God before us ; that we have been seeking 
ourselves {n our religion and in everything else. This 
system of Newman’s, though, to those brought up in 
it, it may be identified with all that {s most boly and 
godly, will to us be 4 refuge from God, « more entira, 
hopeless pursult of selfish objects. ‘They. want the 
living God, aud they fly to the fiction of ecclesiastical 
authority ; they want to be delivered from the burden 
of self, and they run to the confessor, who will keep 
them {n an eternal round of contrivances to extinguish 
self by feediag it and thinking of {t. To go any where 
for the sake of comfortable feellnga is a deep delusion ; 
to go anywhere for the sske of truth 1s the greatest of 
all dutfes. JI roseup from the book with a feeling of 
sadness and depression, as if | were in the midst of a 
country under a visitation of locusts.” We can often 
enter into spiritual sympathy with men with whom we 
can bave no iatelligent or conscientious ecclesiastical 
affinity. Inthe progress of inward development souls 
often come Into lonely places, into conditions of {nward 
experience where each has to bearh!sown burden. At 
such times there 13 scarcely 8 hymn to be found more 
tenderly expressive than that of Newman : 
‘* Lead. kindly light, amid th’ a gioom, 
Leai thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 
Lead thon me on: 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 


‘ I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 
I loved to choose and see my patb, but now 
Lead thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 


‘*So long thy power has blest me, sure It stil) 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 
And with the morn, those angel ee smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhtle.’’ 


LIVING TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 


By Tue Rev. Jacon S. Suipman, DD! 
‘‘ Whether therefore ye eat, or dr'nk, or whatsoever ye do, 
doall to the glory of God.”*"—1 Cor. x., 41. | 
N the face of it, this pre cept seems to be im practt- 
cable. We can engage in worship to the glory 
of God, we can give money to the glory of God, we can 
stand up for what we belleve to be the truth for the 
glory of God ; that 1s the proper and natura! motive 
with which such things should bedone. But how can 
the glory of God have to do with such things as eating 
and drinking ? We eat because we are hungry, and we 
drink because we are thirsty. In fact, for most men the 
whole routine of life is a matter of necessity. And how 
can men do to God’s glory what necessity te pushing 
them on to do In any case ? 

I answer, the end to which a man devotes hts life as a 
whole {s the end which stamps motive on that life {n all 
its particulars. it may, indeed, often happen that in 
mapy of such particulars the final end 1s not distinctly 
thought of, but that makes no difference. The man 
who works to support his family works for that end just 
the same even though he often becomes so absorbed in 
what he is doing that, for the time, he fs not conscious 
of those for whose sake he 1s doing it. Just so, a man 
may not think cf God’s glory every mouthful he eats; 
but if it be to God’s glory that he lives, it 1s to God’s 
glory that he does whatever he must do to sustain life, 
It is to God’s glory that he does all things, down to the 
very smallest. 

But when we speak of living to God’s glory, ss 
precisely, do we mean ? 

When we speak of doling anything tothe glory of one's 
family, or to the glory of one’s country, we mean s0 
acting a3 to make the name of the family or of the 
country fllustrious. Is it anything like that that God 
wants? I may safely say no. It can make no difference 
with God what his creatures think of him. God !s too 
great to be dependent upon them for anything. God 
does » not need us to glorify him; but we need to glorify 
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God. We need to glorify him in the sense of recogniz. 
ing, in conviction and in life, his rightful and complete 
supremacy. Apart from such recognition, I do not be- 
lieve it possible to reach the point of a true and thorough 
manhood Some one perhaps, is ready to dispute this 
point. You will say, perhaps, thatit Is the part of a 
true man to act from principle—to do right, not because 
some one is sald to command ft, but because right {s right, 
absolutely and eternally. Let me ask you to think for 
& moment what such wordsimply. When we speak of 
right, we mean, of course, something that {3 moral. We 
mean something that can {n-no sense be predicated of 
rocks, or trees, or of anything tn the material universe, 
or of the materilal universe as a whole. What is moral 
can be predicated only of moral beings, 7 ¢., of persons. 
Strike cut all persons from existence, and you would at 
the same time strike out all moral distinctlone— 
all ground for moral distinctionsto rest upon. If, there- 
fore, there is a light which {s absolute and eternal, there 
must also be a Person who is absolute and eternal. This 
is what your talk about absolute and eternal Right im- 
plies. It implies not only that God js, but that what we 
call principles of right are but properties of his nature. 
Right is no abstraction. Abstractlons are but fizgments 
of the miad. Abstractions do not extst. Right is per 
sonal, it must be. It must take fts star: with some per 
son—elther with man, or with some other. If it takes 
its start with man, then it is nefther absolute nor 
eternal ; nor has this product of the mind any more 
authority over us than a sensation of the body. If it 
does not take {ts start with man— with the finite—then 
it must take its start with the Infinite—with God. It 
must be eternalin him. It must bea thing of his own 
nature. 


If I realiy thought that there was no God—_| 


no Father and Lord of our epirits—even In that case I 


might, io the mafn, do what fs called right, simply as a 


matter of sentiment or of policy ; but certainly I should: 


have no sort of conscience against doing just the opposite ; 
nor would any mam who could follow out a logical con- 
cluston. All this talk, therefore, about doing right 
simply because it is right—iznoring any basis for r'ght 
to rest upon—ts the merest shallowness. Is there were 
no God, there could be no such thing as duty ; and there 
can be no such thing as fidelity to duty—fidelity when 
the voice of temptation pleads and the fires of passion 
are aglow—save fn loyalty to God, {n the devotion of the 
whole life to his glory. 

I have now spoken of one mistake. 
speak of another. © 

It is a mistake, I have said, to separate duty from 
God as if he were not a person. It fs equally a mistake 
so to connect duty with God as if he were an individ- 
ual. What I mean fs this that {t a mistake to think 
of God as existing separately, apart from his creatures, 
having a set of duties owlng from us to him which are 
distinct frcm those that we owe tc ward ourselves or 
toward one another. ThisI hold to be a very great mis 
and {it is certainly a very common one. Men 
insist on drawing a line between duties—placing some 
on one side of it as duties to God, and some on the other 
side as duties to men, Of course, if we grant the right 
to draw any such ine, there can be no question as to 
what must follow. It must follow that there are two 
kinds of obligation—-a divine and a human—and that fn 
neglecting the human forthe sake of the divine there 
can be no sin. Weeee this thought working itself out 
very early in the history of the church. We see {t tak- 
ing on flesh and blood in the pillar saints and ancho. 
rites. We see it marching to the music of solemn 
chants in those great monastie armies which so rapidly 
spread themselves throughout both East and West. 
Men sald to themselves, ‘‘ If we can do God more serv- 
ice by doing men none at all, then this course !s not only 
not wrong, but we are called to it as by a volee from 
heaven.” And 80, breaking loose from all the relations 
in which God had placed them, they set their faces 
toward the wilderness. Such was one effect of this 
mistaken notion. It had another and a worse. 

Along with the idea that God’s interest in this world 
is something apart from that of men, came very naturally 
the idea that men exist in this world for the sake of 
God’s kingdom, the church, and not that God’s king- 
dom, the church, exists for the sake of men: and the 
practical conclusion was that jf men fafled to fulfill this 
great end of their existence, they had better not exist at 
all. The idea thus passed Into the spirit of persecution. 
It passed into the spirit of church aggrand{zement at 
all hazards and by all methods, which {s so merked a 
feature of med’:eval history. That spirit built proud 
cathedrals; but it let the poor go starving. It wept 
over pictures cf the crucifixfon; but {t broke men on 
the wheel. It recovered the empty tomb of the Saviour ; 
-but ft filled myriads cf graves to do it. 

The truth is, God {1s not an Individual among {ndlvid- 
uals. Individuality implies individuation, separation, 
Mmitation. Personal, God certatnly {s—he must be; 
personal in a larger meaning cf the word than finite 
mind can grasp. If God were not personal, he would 
not be God. If God were not personal, we could not 


1 must go on to 


be persons. If God were not persdvgl there could he 
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no right and no wrong—no more responsibility for man 
than for the animals. But personality and individuality 
are two very different things. We are not able to 
imagine & pereon who fs not also an individual. It ts 
natural that we should not be. The thought {fs unpict- 
urable. The fact is {nconcelvable. But this comes 
simply of our own {nfirmity. We can concefve of noth- 
ing beyond the bounds of space and tfme. Our highest 
reach of thought {s to recogniz3 the necessary limita- 
tions of our thought. We cannot place God as an ob- 
ject before us. He {gs in us—‘‘ over all,” but at the 
same time ‘‘In us all.” His {mmauence fs the secret of 
our power to think, to love, to will. He is the Life of 
our lives. He is the soul of our souls. It is just 
because he {fs this that there fs any such thing as duty ; 
and all dutles whatever are aud must be duties to 
him. It ts not possible that we can owe any duties fo 
men. Duties /». ard men we can and do owe; but it 
is God that wa owethem. God, therefore, is honored 
in our doling, for his sake, anything that, for any rea- 
son, we ought to dono matter how common or 
how remote from what we are prone to think of as 
phar gee the thing may be. And {if we think to honor 

x4 by passing by some humble duty to man for the 
sake of doing what we suppose to be a greater duty to 
himself, we are certainly mistaken. If, for example, 
we take money that fs owing to our nefghbor, and offer 
it at the altar for missions or for paying off a church 
debt, that offering 1s not only to our neighbor's injury, 
but to God’s dishonor. God fs honored, I repeat, in 
our dolng, for his sake, whatever we ought to do—and 
in cur doing everything in the order in which {t comes. 
God is honored, indeed, in our giving money for re- 
Iigious uses—-but not until we can give it honestly. God 
is honored {n our going to church, and fn ovr engaging 
in charitable work—but not until we have discharged 
the nearer duties which meet us at home. A Christfan 
man has no right to look upon any part of his life as 
lying outside the sphere of his religion. And yet this 
very thing how many do! They look upon religion as 
a thing of times and places. Tuey and tholr religion do 
not live together in the same house. They simply meet 
their religion by appointment—!n some consecrated 
place—on specia! occasions ; and when they do meet It, 
they feel themselves restrained and embarrassed, as in 
the presence of a stranger, and are secretly glad when 
they can get away and bs natural. Their aim Is, not 
to be true and loyal to a God whom they feel to be with 
them here in this world, but to be saved from the wrath 
of a God whom they expect to met for the first time in 
the world tocome. This is simply selfishness with the 
drapery of religion wrapped around it. This will not 
do. In the struggle for the victory of life, it is self for- 
getting, it is losing sight of one’s own glory In the glory 
of Him whose temple is not on this mountain or on that, 
but within us—tt 1s this that wins. 


AN INHERITANCE OF PRAYER. 


F God's many promises to hear sincere prayer are 
true, what {s to hinder the salvation of every soul ? 
He fs *‘ not willing that any should perish.” 


It seems to me that nothing in the Bible Is plainer, or 


stronger written, than that God will hear and answer 


sincere and earnest prayer, but does not say when. — 
some answered soon, and some ~ 


They sre all received ; 
laid on the table, and some filed away, but none lost. 


are lost. We seem so ia the habit of. looking only on one 
side of Eternal Justice ; but f-ternal Justice is not one per- 
son, and our F'ather another. Then should not every day 
be all souls’ day ? for we are not left In doubt as to who 
we sre to pray for. Pau! tellsii3 1 Tim. ff., 1 : First 
cf a'l, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks, be made for all."” There must be a vast fn- 
heritance of prayer “‘ laid up,” both general and spectfal, 


which (‘od will certatnly sometime redeem, not as a re- | 


ward of merit, but because of his premise. In Rav. vill., 
3, 4, we read that ‘ .nother angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer ; and there was much in- 
cense given h!m, that he should offer {t with the prayers 


throne ; and the smoke of the {ncense, which came with 
the prayers of the safnts, ascended up before God out of 
the angel's hand.” When Christ said, ‘‘ Pray, and faint 
not, though he wait long,” had he not reference to this 
time when he would redeem his promise, and the long 
filed away prayers heard at last, and all the fragments 
gathered up, nothing Jost but their {mperfections in the 
smoke of the Incense? In view of these things, who 
would not want their prayertiacere and earnest for 
every soul recorded !n God's book of remembrance, that 
when“‘the books are opened” Eternal Justice may 
‘* look upon it, and remember his promise”? Is there not 
omnipotent power in, not the prayer, but the faithful 
Promiser ? Weare glad there are more things written 
in d's book besides sin and vengeance ; even a cup of 
cold water is not considered unworthy a place in the 
grest book of Eternal Justice, who ts aleo our Father. 


M. J. B, 


There is great encouragement the thought that none 


of a// saints upon the golden altar which is before the | 
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THE MISSIONARY QUESTION AT YALE. 


HE New Haven “ Palla‘ ium” gives us a brief re- 
port of a conversation between Dr. Judson Smith, 
of the American Board, and the students of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary. After Dr. Smith had presented the 
cause of foreign missions to the young men some ques- 
tions were asked him. In reply to the question what 
the Board would say to a man in whose mind the prob- 
lem of probation is unsolved, he repled that such a 
candidate should seek for further light, and added that 
the doctrine of future probation is not taught at Bangor, 
Oberlin, Hartford, or Oakland, nor contained in the 
creed of a single Congregational church. Respecting 
the new Apostles’ Creed, he safd that it does not emanate 
from the Board, and no member of the Committee, and 
no executive officer, has had anything to ido with it. 
Respecting Mr. Hume’s case he sa'‘d : ‘‘ The missionaries 
in India have written to us, expressing regret because 
of Mr. Hume’s utterances in the matter of the heathen, 
and’ stating that they have no fellowship therewith. 
They ask for the return of the brother only in case he 
shall renounce this hypothesis, and not preach it. This 
statement was signed by all the missionaries of the 
Board on the field, including one of his brothers.” 

On the general subject of conditions and requirements 
for missionary appointment he spoke as follows : 

“ Weare very ready at Boston to recommend appoint- 
ments from Yale, and will send out as many such men as 
may be necessary. No man who wants to go need fear at 
all in sending his application. If you offer yourselves there 
will be no ordeal; nothing of the sort, and no inquisition. 
The Committee will seek to find out the roots of vour soul. 
If you go ont at all you wil! welcome this inquiry. This is 
a frank spirit, and I believe you desire it. If any of you 
should object to any member of the Committee, I believe 
you would find him to be a chained lion, even if his teeth 
were not drawn. We have no iron-clad rule, but are 
governed in this matter by specific instructions from Des 
Moines. There is a little cant inthe airabout this question. 
You need not fear this inquiry. The Committee has guarded 
itself against innovations, and for this it was particularly 
thanked at Des Moines. No man was rejected by the Com- 
mittee last year who would not have been rejected by every 
previous Prudential Committee. It is still a question as to 
what the Congregational churches really think. It is the 
missionary call that 1 have given you, and I trust it will 
make an impressio2 upon you.’’ 


PROHIBITIONIST VIEWS. 


VER one hundred and fifty members and guests 
were present last Thursday evening at the banquet 
of the Young Men’s Prohibition Club of Brooklyn. 
The gathering was decidedly an enthusiastic one. Most 
of those present had for a long time worked in the dark 
for prohibition, and were now impressed with the idea 
that day was breaking. 
When the time came for the after-dinner speeches, Mr. 


Everett J. Wheeler, the President of the Club, madea 


Jeading Prohibitionists. 


short address, and read a number of letters of regret from 
Thomas L. James, Bishop Turner, of Georgia, and other 
He then introduced as the first 
speaker the Hon. William J. Groo, candidate for Judge 
of the Court of Appeals in the recent New York election. 

In opening his remarks Judge Groo said that he 
would tell his audience a significant fact which had just 
been divulged to him by the President. ‘‘ This is the 
second annual banquet of the Brooklyn Young Men’s 
Prohibition Club, but the Club isn’t a year old.” Jgdge 
Groo sald that ten years ago he was the prohibition can- 
didate for Governor, and received thirty four hundred 
votes. In the late election he had received thirty-six 
thousand. This progress had been made in spite of the 
most bitter opposition, not only of foes, but of profess- 


ing friends. Men who pretended to be Prohibitionists 


denounced those voting for a third party. These 
temperance men, sald the Judge, are like the school 


‘ committee in Northern New York who decided that 
they wanted a new schoolhouse, but wanted it bullt out 


of the materials of the old schoolhouse, and wanted the 
old bullding to stand until the new one was finished. 
Judge Groo said that it was impossible that cither of 
the old parties should become a prohibition party and 
uaite in itself the temperance elements of the country. 
He said that the hatreds and surpicions between the old 
parties were such that the temperacce men of one party 
will not join the other, 1nd a new party was therefore 
necessary. 

The next speaker was Colonel] Cheves, the Kentucky 
orator who was recently mobbed in Greeneville, Georgia. 
In giving his account of the progress of prohibition in 
the South the Colonel] said that the Southern people were 
adopting prohibition because they deemed it absolutely 
necessary to their material progress. He said that the 
current accounts as to the ‘‘ prosperity” of the South 
did not hold true of the agricultural! districts. These 
districts are dependent upon negro labor, : nd negro 
labor is being ruined by drink The great difficulty 


_ which stands in the way of the prohibitory movement is 


that most of the negroes look upon drinking as the sign 
and seal of thelr freedom. When they were slaves they 


were not allowed to drink, and now they are told by the 
Republican politician that the prohibitory movement is 
a trick on the part of the Democrats to reduce them 
again into slavery. It was, therefore, very easy for the 
Republican Mayor of Greeneville to gather about him a 
mob of frenzied negroes and assail any Prohibitionist 
who should dare to speak strongly upon the temperance 
question. In conclusion, the Colonel said that when he 
was in the South he heard men about him saying, ‘‘ We 
must have prohibition ; but it must be brought about 
through the Democratic party.” Inthe North he heard 
them saying, ‘‘ We must have prohibition ; but it must 
be brought about through the Republican party.” 
* Both plans,” said the Colonel, ‘‘are impossible. We 
must have prohibition, and it must be brought about 
threugh a Prohibition party.” 

In introducing the next speaker, Mr. Wheeler said 
that the audience bad already heard from a regenerated 
Republican, a regenerated Democrat, and they would 
now hear from a regenerated Mugwump, Mr. W. C 
Beecher, the recent candidate for District Attorney in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Beecher began by telling of a friend’s description 
of his canvass. The friend had been asked, ‘‘ How did 
Beecher run?” and had replied, ‘‘ He didn't run; he 
stood.” Mr. Beecher sald that he recognizsd the justice 
of the remark, and continued: ‘‘ lt i3 necessary for 
some of us to stand. Already we have temperance 
laws which are not enforced, simply because of the grip 
which the liquor interest has upon both of the old par- 
ties. We must have a new party distinctly pledged to 
the putting down of the saloon.” 

The address which called forth the most enthusiasm 
was that of Dr. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers. 
The Doctor gave the history of his political belief. He 
said that he was still interested in the question of Civil 
Service Reform and in the question of the tariff, but he 
believed that the tariff question was absolutely iusignifi- 
cant ccmpared with the temperance question. The 
difference between them was the difference between the 
purchase of a peck of oranges and the purchase of the 
Grand Central Depot. The Doctor repudiated the idea 
that the Prohibition party was a ‘‘ third” party. He 
said that the R2publican and Democratic parties were 
not two parties, but one. They are merely the two legs 
of a pair of tong’ ;/both were joined at the top, a 
were both in the firm grip of the liquor interest, whi 
opened and closed them as it would. 

After a short address by Mr. Thomas Fortuhe 
(a negro editor), General Fiske, of New Jersey, was 
called upon. He proceeded to give a ecathing sum- 
mary of the history of the ‘‘anti-saloon Republicans.” 
Ho especially ridiculed their action in calling themselveq 
the ‘‘ Republican Temperance League” because they 
feared that the words ‘‘ anti-saloon” might scare some 
one. The General said that the whole affair remiaded 
him of the performance of Pyramus and Thisbe, where 
the lion announces that he is no lion, but ‘‘ Snug 
the joiner.” 


CANADIAN NOTES. 


HE Southern evangelists, the Rev. Sam Jones and 
the Rev. Sam Small, have just closed a three 
weeks’ visit to Toronto. Their meetings were very 
largely attended, and there was much enthusiasm. If 
these two things formed the standard of success, then 
all concerned must have been well satisfied. The Meth- 
odist ministers, and some Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional mialisters, united with them and assisted in the 
services. It was, however, largely a Methodist move- 
ment. Three services a day were held, and the congre- 
gations numbered between two thousand and three 
thousand. The sermons and sayings of Sam Jones 
have been the subject of much newspaper discussion 
and criticism. A great deal of fault has been found 
with his doctrinal definitions, and Biblical students like 
the Rev. Joshua Denovan, of the Baptist denomination, 
have severely criticlsed him. There can be no doubt 
that if the visit of the evangelists ba viewed as a 
temperauce crusade, or an endeavor to stir up the 
members of the churches, it was successful. As a 
revival it was not. As elsewhere, Sam Jones was the 
more popular with the masses, but Sam Small was the 
favorite with the thinking class. Since their departure 
many of the Methodist churches have commenced special 
services, with varying symptoms of success. At the 
farewell meeting, held in one of the largest skating- 
rinks, and at which fully 4.000 were present, an offering 
of $2,500 was given to the evangelists, to be divided as 
they might agree. 

During the recent general election in this Province 
of members of the local legislature, a fierce controversy 
was waged over the questions of ‘‘separate schools ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Bible in the public school.” By the Confed- 
eration act uf 1867, under which the different provinces 
derive their constitutions, separate schools were granted 
as a constitutional right to the Roman Catholics in On- 
tarlo and the Protestants in Quebec, each being a ml- 
nority of the populations, This right can only be taken 
away by an act of the Imperial Parliament. A few 


\ 


sessions ago the Liberal Ministry in Ontarlo made some 
amendments to the Separate School act at the request of 
those concerned, in the direction of improving the sys- 


}tem, and without opposition from any party whatever. 


When the election contest commenced, a most determined 
attempt was made by the Conservative press to show 
that in these amendments the Liberal Government had 
been truckling to the Catholic Church, in the hope of 
securing the Catholic vote. The wordiest war ever 
fought in the Dominion ensued, and we have not yet 
quite emerged from it. Politiclans, doctors of divinity, 
college professors, lawyers, and editors have all been at 
it, ‘hammer and tongs.”” The newspapers have heen 
filled with correspondence, not always sensible or calm, 
and the whole editorial space has been occupled with 
articles upon the subject. The Premizr, a leading Pres- 
byterian, and President of the Evangelical Allfance, 
came out with a long and able defense, iu which he — 
argued that as the Government has no power to do away 
with separate schools, it is his duty to improve and assist 
them in every legitimate way. From all the evidencel! | 
does not appear that any undue favors have been granted 
to the Catholics, but that the Government has simply 
been making an honest attempt to give the separate 
schools a betterstandiog. The constituencies must have 
taken this sams view of the matter, for the Government, 
as the result of the elections, has doubled its majority. 

The other question, that of the ‘‘ Bible tn the sch sol,” 
was also a feature of the contest. The Minister of Eiu- 
cation, about two years ago, at the request of a large 
committee of leading mialsters from ail denomiaations, 
agreed to make some provision for the reading of the 
Bible daily in all the schools under his charge He 
sanctioned a book of selections, compiled by an eminent 
Biblical scholar, and these have been introduced iato 
nearly all the schools. Asan election dodge the cry 
was raised that in substituting these selections for the 
Bidle, the Bible was thrown out of the schools. It was 
also sought to be shown that by reason of the omisston 
of certain passages in the book of selections, the com 
pller and Government were yielding to the objections 
and wishes of certain eccles{astics with sinfster motives. 
The whole question of religious instruction in the public 
school has been thoroughly discussed, and the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that Scriptural lessons must be 
systematically given in the schools. The Mlaister of 
Education points with pride to the fact that under his 
present system ninety-elght per cent., as against fifty-five 
per cent. under the former system, of the public schools 
now have dally exercises {n Scripture reading. 

As a result of the decision of the General Conference 
at its recent sessions in =hiscity,a new Methodist c Jlege 
is to be built here. The colleges at Cobourg and Bz!lle- 
ville are to be united. The new college will be 
affiliated with the Provincial University, and will be the 
first to enter the confederation proposed by the Minister 
of Education. The Minister’s proposal is that the de- 
nominational colleges should give up partially their ari 
courses and allow their students to take that course at 
the State-endowed untversity. He also asked that the 
denominational colleges should be centered in Toronto, 
where the Provincial University is, and form a sort of 
confederation. Knox College, belonging to the Presby- 
torlans, already occupled that position, and the Method. 
ists are now preparing to build in Toronto in compli- 
ance with these terms. — 

Tc RONTO, Canada. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Bhi. of the Trustees of Monticello Seminary, God- 
frey, Ill. 

Died, at his residence in the city of St. Louis, on the 31st 
day of December, 1886, the Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., aged 
seventy six years. 

Since the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of Monti- 
cello Seminary the above announcement has been made, 
recording the lamented death of its most revered ani able 
President. 

Whereas, Dr. T; M. Post, D.D., has been identified with 
Monticello Seminary the past thirty-eight years, and to tne 
close of bis life was the acting President of its Board of 
Trustees, serving in that responsible office with the most 
consummate prudence and the most unswerving fidelity ; 
and 

Whereas, While wo deeply mourn both his public and 
personal loss, as a Christian counselor and wise director, 
we yet feel it due to a Higher Power to recognize the favor 
of the gift of so many years of such valued service and 
earnest devotion in the furtherance of the interests and 
reputation of Monticello Seminary. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board sustains in the death of its be- 
lovea President the irreparable loss of the wisest of coun- 
selors and the stanchest of friends. 

Resolved also, That we sympathize with the American. 
church in the loss of his varied and invaluable contriba- 
tions to the diffasion of Christian culture; with the city of © 
St. Louis in the loss of his efforts-for the elevation of pubitc 
morals and indiviaual spiritual renovation, while he was; 
intrepidly devoted to whatever measures should best pro- 
mote the advancement of the good, the true, and the beau 
tiful within its rapidly enlarging borders; with his beloved 
and honored family, for whom we invoke the loving kindness 
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of Christian peepee and the abiding blessing of Almighty 
God. 

Feesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
his family, and be spread upon the records of Monticello 
Seminary in memorial of one whom we lament with a per- 
sonal grief to which no public utterance can do adequate 
justice. 

Resolved als», That these resolutions of the Board of Mon- 
ticello Seminary be given to the public through the columns 
of the St. Loais ‘* Republican” and Globe-Democrat,”’ 
the Alton *‘ Telegraph,’’ ‘‘ The Advance,” and The Christian 
Cnion. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| Lhe Hditors wilt be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. George 8. Burroughs was installed as pastor 
over the college church at Amherst on Wednesday of last 
week. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry J. 
Van Dyke, Jr., of the Brick Church, New York City. Mr. 
Burroughs is a graduate of Princeton College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his scholarly and literaryfability. 

—The Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, of this city, made an ad- 
dress before the Young Men’s Christian Association of 


Yale College on Tuesday of last week. His topic was,’ 


‘* Tbe Mena:ze of the City to Modern Civilization.’’ Among 
other things, he‘saii: ‘‘ Men have a right to refuse to work 
if they want to, but they have no right to force others to do 
the same. They fear not God; neither do they fear man. 
In the fature as in the past, ignorant men who have been 
- nurtured in the principles of anarchy will make trouble in 
times of commercial depression. Saloon-keepers and the- 
atrical managers break tne lawconstantly. This is particu- 
lariy so in the West, where they not onijy advertise Sanday 
performances beforehand, but invite the public to come 
aud see them break the law. The percentage of criminals 
increases much faster than the population. The liquor 
power is organized for the purpose of bribing the legis- 
iature and destreying the home.’’ 

—The South Congregational Church of Boston, Mass., 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of its dedication on 
January 7. The principal address was made by the pastor, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who gave an interesting nar- 
rative of the history of the church. 

—The ninth conference of the Advent Christian Churches 
of Northern Vermont and Northerm New Hampshire was 

held in St. Johnsbury, closing on January S. 

—The Eliot Congregational Church of Newton, Mass., 
was destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. The building 
was erected in 1861 at a cosc of $70,000. It was insured for 
$52 500. 

—About $7,000 has been subscribed toe the new Univer- 
salist church at Rutland, Vt, but the society wishes to raise 
$10,000 before they begin to mabe arrangements a t erect- 
ing a building. 

—A revival has been in progress in the Congregational 
church in Union, Conn. The services are conducted by the 
Riv. E. A. Whittier, the evangelist, in conjunction with the 
pastor, the Rev. J. P. Smith. 

—A rather odd state of affairs was found to exist ina 
Congregational council called at Reynold’s Bridge, Conn., 
on January 13, to ordain Mr. Hugh O. Mohr, who has been 
acting as pastor there. It was discovered that the council 
had not been formally called by the church, and that Mr. 
Mohr did not understand that he was to be installed as well 
as ordained, and that he was in communication with the 
American Board with a view to going out as a missionary 
to China. Uuder these circumstances the council dissolved 
without action. | 

—A Maioe clergyman writes to a Portland newspaper to 
say that his salary has been cut down one-half because he 


voted for St.John. 
MIDDLE STATES 


—In the paper lately read before the monthly meeting of 
the Institute of Philosophy in this city by the Rev. J. F. 
Dripps, of Poiladelphia, on the subject, ‘‘ What is the 
Kingdom of God?” He said: ‘The Scriptures empha- 
gize the existence and the importance of this kingdom to 


an extent which is the more fully appreciated in proportion. 


as we examine its utterances carefully. It is repeatedly de- 
clared to be an ‘everlasting kingdom ;’ and its essential 
features are to be seen in heaven rather than on earth; 
nevertheless, on earth also it is a fact. Whenever one soul 
trusts and obeys Christ as its own King, there we may see 
a part of this kingdom. It is not dependent upon outward 
organizations, because there is fail and direct contact with 
the Divine Spirit. The whole company of Carist’s faithful 
people on earth at any given time form his earthly kingdom 
at that time. Tnis name ‘kingdom’ includes more 
than the name‘ church’ possibly can; for churchly rela- 
tions are those of worship, while those of the kingdom are 
co-extensive with allthe universal range of Christ's kingly 
control. The kingdom deals not merely with worship, but 
with our philosophy and science, literature and art; with 
social and political life. As Christians we have far wider 
range than that which would be ours merely as churchmen. 
To define this kingdom is more difficult than might at first 
be supposed ; yet a definition can be framed which wil) 
satisfy every one of the varying texts in which it is 
mentioned, and which will give us a conception equally 
invaluable for philosophy and for daily life in the busy world. 
The phrase ‘Kingdom of God’ is Scriptural in form, but 
the thing itself is really that which men have been feeling 
out after into the dark in all ages, by their truest poetry 
and statesmanship and philosophy, by their pursuit of 
truth in every shape, as weil as by their religion.’’ 

—The Rev. A. Pereira Mendes, one of the professors of 
the orthodox Jewish Theological Seminary, of which we 
spoke last week, is deliveriog a course of lectures on Bibli- 
eal History and Literature at his synagogue on Nineteenth 


Street on Monday afternoons at twoo’clock. Many Chris- 
fians already attend these lectures, and Dr. Mendes ex presses 
himself as pleased to see them there. “ 

—At the recent General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Chicago a conference of church edu- 
cators was determined on. This was recently held in this 
city. Bishop Doane, of Albany, presided, and the presidents 
or prominent professors of Trinity, Hobart, Racine, and 
Columbia Colleges, and of many important schools, were 
present and took part in the discussion. A committee was 
appoin'ed to draft a scheme for achnurch university, which 
is to embrace all existing Protestant Episcopal colleges. 
Another conference will be held at Saratoga Springs in July. 

—The anniversary of the founding of Jerry McAuley’s 
Cremorne mission in New York City was observed on 
January 9. The principal addresses were made by Mr. 
William E Dodge and General Clinton B. Fisk. The col- 


Jection to sustain the isons of the mission amounted to 


$26 000, 

—The Methodist lay preachers of this and neighboring 
cities held a convention’ last Sunday in the Asbury 
Methodist Church, in Washington Square, to consider what 
could be done to restore the order to its former usefulness 
and prominence. In other days, before the circuits were 
abolished, the Methodist lay preaeher did, perhaps, harder 
work than the settled pastor, and received due credit. Now, 
in the words of one present at the convention, he is of im- 
portance mostly in his own opinion, and regarded askance 
both by pastors and presiding elders, who like bim best the 
less work he does. A committee was appoin’ed to devise a 
plan of organizing for eSective work, and they have been 
ho'ding meetings at the ss Church during the past 
week. 

—The new building of'the eens Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Orange, N.J , was aedicated on Thursday night of 
last week. The association was formed little more than a 
year ago, and has prospered greatly. The new building was 
erected at a cost of $30,000. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Gilbert Colgate, Mr. R. F. Cutting, of New York City, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Storrs, and others. Mr. Ira D. Sankey was 
present, and his songs were one of the most enjoyable 
features of the occasion. 

—What has been known as the Daryea Mission in Biol 
lyn has been organized into a regular Presbyterian church, 
and on January 12 the services were held for the ordination 
of elders. The Rev. J. P. Halsey remains in charge of the 
chureh. The adherents of Mr. Staunton, of the Fort 
Greene Presbyterian Church, are to organize a new church, 
which will for the present hold services at Adelphi Hall, the 
Rev. James McElhenny acting as pastor. 

—The constitution and by-laws of the new Bushwick 
Avenue Congregational Church of Brooklyn have been re- 
vised by the committee appointed by the recent council, and 
on January 11 the church was recognized by the council, 
and the Rev. Arthur: Chester was ordained. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Edward Beecher. 

—The Grand Street and the Bedford Avenue Methodist 
Churches of Brookiyn have united, and will hereafter wor- 
ship together in the edifice in South Fourth Street, formerly 
belonging to the First Presbyterian Church. 

— Arrangements have been made with the Rev. Dr. L. W. 
Muphall, formerly of Indianapolis, to conduct a series of 
meetings in the Brooklyn Tabernacle for at least two 
months, or as much longer as the interest may warrant. 

—The annual] report of the New York State Board of 
Charities show, that the value of the property devoted to 
charitable purposes on October 1, 1886, was $52,128,192, as 
follows: By the State, $10,681,397 ; by counties, $2,654,847 ; 
by cities, $4,348 500 ; and by incorporated benevolent asso- 
clations, $34,453,447. The total receipts of these institu- 
tioas for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1886, were 
$13 362 659, an increase of $909,348 over last year; and the 
total expenditures, $12,027,900, an increase of $489 250. 

—The religious work carried on in Philadelphia under the 
present combined undenominational effort is meeting with 
marked success. Special gervices in all the churches are 
well attended, and the house-to-house visitation is going on 
with energy. The Rev. James 1. Good, Secretary of the 
Central Committee in charge of the movement, says thatthe 
two thousand visitors are usually well received. One lady 
visitor said that coolness was more often met on the aristo- 
cratic streets than among the poorer classes. It is said 
that 177,000 houses were visited the last week. Dr. John 
Hall, of New York, preached on Wednesday in aid of the 
movement. 

—The Kev. Dr. Henry J. Morton, who has been rector of 
the St. James Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, has jast 
been appointed rector emeritus of that church, with the 
understanding that his salary shall be continued during his 
life. Resolutions of regret at his resignation were passed 
by the vestry. 

—The Green Hill Presbyter‘an Church of Philadelphia is 
prospering under the pastorate of the Kev. Julius A. Herold. 


On Sunday of last week thirty-one persons were received | 


into membership. 
THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—A press dispatch from Louisville, Ky., says that the 
Géneral Secretary of the Episcopal Church Congress an- 
nounces that the next session of the Church Congress wili 
be held in that city next.October. Bishop Dadley, of Ken- 
tucky, will preside, and a large number of brilliant speak- 
ers and writers bave been secured, 

—The Como Avenue Congregational Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., dedicated its new house of worship on Sun- 
day, January ¥. [t was erected at a vost of $13,000. No 
formal dedication sermon was preached, several brief ad- 
dresses being made instead. A new church building was 
dedicated the same day by the Seventh Day Baptists. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. E. W. Farnsworth. 

—At a recent meeting of the directors of the San Fran- 


cisco Presbyterian Theological Seminary a committee re- 
ported that money enongh had been obtained to completely 
endow the three professorships. One of these was endowed 
some years ago by Robert L. Staart. of New York, with 
$50,000, and some months ago Mr. 8. Ladd, of Portland, 
Ore., offered to give $50,000 to endow a second share if 
enough money should be raised before January 1, 1887, to 
endow the third. This has now been accomplished. The Rev. 
Dr. Lindsley, of Portland, has pted a call to the vacant 
professorship—that of Practical Theology —endowed by Mr. 
Ladd and named after him. The other two Professors are 
the R:v. George Barrowes, D.D., and the Kev. William 
Alexander, D.D. 

—The Congregational church at Shelby, Mich., has been 
partly destroyed by fire. | 

—The Western papers‘say that the pastor of a Lutheran 
church in Oshkosh, Wis , announced from his pygipit the 
other day that he proposed the following Sunday to preach 
a sermon devoted entirely to the Knights of Labor, and 
that if, after hearing him, any of his flock persisted in be- 
longirg to tne Order, he should expel them from his 
charch. 

—A Congregational church has been organized at. Merrill, 
Mich.: , 

—At a meeting of the Methodist ministers of Baltimore 
there was a long and heated discussion over the following 
resolution : ‘‘Having read in the ‘daily papers that some 


ladies of the city are making arrangements fora charity ball 


to raise funds for the poor; therefore, be it resolved, that 
we hereby decidedly condemn such methods, and hope the 
ladies will hereafter abandon them.’’ After much talk this 
resolution was defeated, anda much milder one was subati- 
tuted, stating that the meeting was opposed to balls and 
dances, and requesting the ministers to ask their members 
not to take part in any held in the name of charity. 

—Over 7,000 conversions were reported to the Missouri 
Methodist Conference at its recent session at St. Joseph. 
The net increase in membership was 4,354, being more than 
double that of last year. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—R. 8. Lindslay, of Ironton, Ohiv, resigns, and acceptsa call to 
York, Neb.- 
—Charles RK. Bruce was ordained at New Hampton, lowa , 
recently—not installed at New Hampton, © onn., as incorrectly 
stated previously. 


—F. Porter has accepted a call from the church at New . 


Haven, N. Y. 

—Paul Couch, of Stonington, onn., has resigned. 

—F. E. Butler. of Hartford, Conn., bas received a call to be- 
come pastor of tke church at Housatonic, Mass., when he has 
completed his theological studies. , 

—S.S. Martin, of Peacham, Vt., has resigned. 

—J. 8. Ward, of Suffielu, Conn , has resigned. 

—D. G. Lawson has accepted a call to Stepney, Conn. 

—Smith Baker, for fifteen years pastor of the First Church in 
Lowell, Mass., has received a call t) Immanuel Church, Mon- 
; 

—W.V. W. Davis, of the Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has received a call to the ,|Union Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 

—George Badcon, of Vanderbilt, Mich , has resigned. 

—G. M. Franklin, of Clare, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. A Baker has been called to Exira, lowa~ 

—J. W. Kingsbury, of Deerfield. N. H., resigns. 

—Francis Wrigley accepts a call to Washburn, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Oliver 8. St. John died in Brooklyn, N. Y., on January 11, at 


the age of seventy-two. He had filled the positions of Professor 
of Languages at Lafayette College, Agent of the Freedman’'s Aid 
Society, and Financial Agent of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 

James H. Trowbridge died in Riverside, Ill, on January 9. 

—H. B. Dye was lately installed at Steriing, Neb. 

—Horace Eaton, D D., of Palmyra, N. Y., accepts a call to Cal. 
vary Church, Portland, Ore. 

—J. M. Thompson has received a call from Tamesca, Cal 

—E R. Stephenson has recelved a call to Geneva, N. Y. 

—J. 8. Hamner, D.D., has received a call to Lanington, N. J. 

—John Patterson, of Cambridge, Wis., committed ruicide on 
January 14 He was suffering from mental aberration. 

—T. J. Porter has received a ca:l to Murraysville, Pa. 

—J. P. Campbell was lately installed as pastor of the Faith 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

BAPTIST, 

—J. W. A. Stewart, of Hamiiton, Ontario, has received a call 
from the First Church of Rochester, N. Y. 

—J. D. Tucker, of the Second Church of Perry, N. Y., has re- 
signed 

—J. P. Chapin, of North Leominster, Mass., died on the 7th 
instant. 

—A. E. Goff, of the Second Church in North Stonington, 
Conn ., bas resigneu. 

—Charles E. Toney, of New York, has accepted | a call to Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

—T.N. Allen, lately of Taunton, Mass., was installed as pas 
tor of the church at Halifax on January 11. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—C,. C. Griffith has been elected rectur of the Church of the 
Ascension, Baltimore, Md. 

—Charles Belden accepts a call to St. George’s Church, Asto. 
ria, L. LI. 

—Geoge J. Magill, {of Trinity Church, Newport, has re- 
ceived calls ‘rom Buffalo, Utica, and Baltimore, but wii! proba- 
bly accept none of them, 

—H. W. Neilson, Jr., is u become rector of St. Paul’s Church 
at Troy, N. Y., at once. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J.W. Carney bas been instalied as pastor of the Liberal 
Church at Holyoke, Mass. 

—Edwin A. Eaton (Universalist) died at Forest Hills, Mass., on 
January 12. 

—Nicholas W. Goertuer, Pastor Emeritus of Hamiiton College, 
N. Y., was killed by an accidental fall at Utica, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 10 He had acted as pastor of several Lutheran churches, 
and was at the time Secretary at Philadelphia of the American 
Tract Society. 
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‘that he then commenced to take a warm iaterest in the 


‘spent fifteen months in European sojourn and travel, 
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WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING.’ 


William Henry Channing was born in Boston, May 
25 1810 and died in London. December 23, 1864. No 
child ever came into the world with aricher heritage of 
ancestral gifts and gra His father was the eldest, 
and was reputed to bs the ablest, of the brothers Cnan- 
ning, three of whom lived long enough to be recognized 
as holding a foremost place in their several professions, 
their parents also haviag inberited and bequeathed 
claims to-the highest respect and reverence. His 
mother was of the Higginson family, which, far along 
in its third New England century, has not yet failed to 
produce men and women eminent for capacity, culture, 
service, and merit. His father died when he was less 
than six months old, leaving this only son and two 
daughters stiil mere infants, with very scanty means of 
subsistence, though with no lack of ample and willing 
helpfulness in both father’s and mother's family. The 
Rev. Dr. Willlam E. Channing, then s young Boston 
minister, assumed at once the charge of his nephew's 
education, kept him constantly under his oversight and 
influence, and must have contributed largely to the 
formation of hischaracter. He lived for the most part 
with his mother, who showed equal sweetness and 
strength in the training of her little family, and who 
manifestly felt the desolatfon of her widowhood not one 
whit more than she bore in mind the sacredness of the 
charge which it devolved upon her. We can discern In 
the record of Wiliiam’s boyhood not a trace of chiidish 
faults, foibles, or follfes, but only a premature growth 
of the traits which formed the beauty, and of those 
which interfered with the success, of his subsequent life. 
The anecdotes that remain of his earlier years indicate 
a rare simplicity, gentleness, purity of thought and 
feeling, and a consclentiousness almost morbid. The 
writer first knew him when he was a freshman In col- 
lege ; and while he was kind, genial, and companionable, 
his countenance, manner, and habits, though not de. 
ficient in the vigor of incipient manlines3, gave one the 
impression of childlike innocence rather than of a safe 
passage through the ordeal of temptation and moral ex- 
posure through which most young men have to wia 
their way. 

In college he was diligent and faithful, a good 
scholar, but in no way distinguished, and devoted to 
elegant literature rather than to the then somewhat arid 
curriculum of class work. Graduating fn 1829 in the 
autumn of 1830 he entered the Cambridge Divinity 
School, and there, while preparing in the normal way for 
the only profession which it seemed possible for him to 
choose, he gave no indistinct presage of the broader life 
into which he was toemerge. His private papers show 


reforms, real and reputed, which wore before the public 
mind, and that he already had no little of the mystic 
element in thought and aspiration, though his filght 
was rather that of the bird fluttering in a cage than 
that of one already in the freedom of the upper sky. 
He commenced preaching in 1833, and supplied several 
vacant pulpits near his home with credit to himself and 
with interest to his hearers, yet without any tokens of 
marked success. With, and undoubtedly because of, 
the highest ideal of the Christian ministry, which was 
perpetually present to his mind, he held himself in very 
low esteem, was depressed by a cense of unfiiness and 
unworthiness, and was repeatedly on the point of aban- 
doning the pulpit. While still in this state of mind he 


and shortly aftar his return was employed in New York 
as a minister-at-large—a service into which he entered 
with the warmest sympathy and with the most earnest 
self-devotion, and in which he might have remained 
permanently but for circumstances not under his con- 
trol. In 1839 he accepted the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church in Cincinnati, where his ministry seemed pros- 
perous, and where the loving regard in which he was 
held by all who knew him {3 still a fondly cherished 
memory. But afcer about two years he resigned his 
charge, and for a tim; left the pulpit, on account of 
doubts with regard to the authenticity of historical 
Christianity. 

Mr. Channixg’s letters at that time have a peculiar 
psychological interest. He did not cease to be a Chris- 
tian, for his whole be'ng was pervaded through and 
through with the spirit of Christ ; but, as his dlographer 
says, he ‘‘ had come to the conclusion that Christianity 
was not the religion of Christ.” The fact was that he 
had imbibed ethical, emotiongl, epiritual Christianity 
from the influences of home ard kindred, and, still more, 
from the communion with the Divine Spirit which was 
his lifelong hebit and joy; while he had studied the 
historical Chiisthood scholastically, as resting on the 
(so-called) Christian evidences, which are, indeed, all 
that they can be, but from their very nature cannot 


1 Memoir of William Henry Channing. By Octavius Brooks 


Frothingham, (Boston Houghton, Mifiin & Compaay.) 


suffice to authenticate a Christ who does not show bim- 
self divine. In Mr. Channing’s case the eclipse of faith 
was brief. He gave himself at once to earnest and 
prayerful reflection and inquiry, and the result was that 
Christ became to him the proof—we might almost say, 
so vivid was his insight, the demonstration—of his own 
record. He fcund that, though in part mediately, yet 
in fact, Jesus had been to him the all-in-all, and that he 
had equally been in a sole and unapproached sense ‘‘ the 
Light of men” through all the Christian ages. He 
writes 

‘‘ The change in my mind relative to the position which 
Jesus Christ occupied among men gave a new aspect to the 
superhuman powers attributed to him. If he was really the 
being he described himself to be, so fer from its being 
unvatural that he should restore degraded humanity to the 
possession of all its facultiss, and have all the material 
world in harmonious co-operation with his will of love, and 
reappear to strengthen the faith and hope of his disciples, 
it would really have been etrange and a fair ground of sus- 
picion if he had not dene thus. Miracles seem only natu- 
ral ina man made one with Him whois the Life of all life, 
and the Spirit of all spirits.’’ 

Thencefor ward the conviction thus expressed suffered 
no change, except that it was deepened and Intenstfied. 
The phrase ‘‘God-man” was the sum of ais Christo)- 
ogy, and to him, as to not a few Unitarfans, especially 
among his co-evals, Christ was no less ‘‘God manifest 
in the flesh” than he ii to those bearing a more ortho- 
dox name, the difference consisting {n the reception or 
rejection of the church theory of the Trinity. 

From this time onward Mr. Ohanning was recognized 
as alizht and a power in the pulpit. He had before 
been tincere, indeed, according to his measure of faith, 
aud never more sincere than when he honestly declined 
to appear any longer as the representative of what he 
did not fully belleve. But he had been half hearted. 
He now spoke from a heart too full for complete utter. 
ance, and wherever he went his words found greedy lis. 
teners and made profound impression. There are those 
who think that they never heard pulpit eloquence supe- 
rior to hisin all the qualities that belong to the Christian 
preacher. In single discourses hie uncle probably never 
equaled him in his command of an audience—in his 
capacity of touching every chord of feeling and of 
waking high resolve and noble aspiration. In ald of his 
earnestness of spiritual purpose he had remarkable en- 
dowments as an orator—a voice of singular compass, 
sweetness, and power ; a countenance winning In repose, 
and transparent in its lum{nous show of the thought 
and feeling within ; an imagination, too, of remarkable 
vividness, and a pictorial skill in the presentation of all 
that he saw with the inward eye. But he had no per. 
manent field of labor. He preached for short times fn 
various places In this country. He labored in the anti. 
slavery cause, entered with strong hope into the day- 
dreains of the socialists, and listened with hospitable ear 
to every cry of ‘‘ Lo! here” or ‘‘ Lo! there,” which by 
any possibility announced the advent of his divine 
Master’s kingdom. In 1854 he went to England with 
his family on a brief professional engagement, and 
the mother country was ever afterward his home. 
He returned, however, to this country to do loyal 
service in the war of the rebellion; and a more 
arduous service than his was not rendered efther in 
counsel or on the field. He accepted the pastorate of 
the Unitarian church in Washington, and under his 
leading the church edifice was surrendered for use as a 
hospital, the society seeking such quarters as might be 
from time to time attainable for Sunday worship. He 
officlated as chaplain to the House of Representatives, 
and in that capacity alded largely in diffusing just 
views of the new responsibilities resting upon the coun- 
try with regard to the enfranchised slaves. He labored 
unremittingly ia the work of the Sanitary Commission, 
and kept two of the Washington hospitals under his 
constant oversight. During this period he availed him. 
self of a iwo months’ vacation, made necessary by over- 
work, to lecture in behalf of our national cause in 
several of the principal English cities, and his were 
undoubtedly among the most able and efficient appeals | 
made for the Northern States while the scales of public 
opinion and officlal action hung so long in Great Britain 
in doubtful polse, 

In England Mr. Channing maintained a high reputa- 
tion for every good quality of mind and heart, was 
greatly admired as an eloquent preacher and lecturer, 
had eeveral brief periods of successful pastoral service, 
and enjoyed the friendship of men of letters and of 
distinguished divines of various communions, of whom 
Cardinal Manning and Dr. Martineau were among the 
visitors by his death-bed. In 1880 he spent several 
months in America, and all who heard him were pro- 
foundly impressed with the sweetness and power of his 
discourses, full of Christ and of heaven. Soon after his 
return to England he became an invalid, and the re- 
mainder of his life was passed in growing infirmity and 
frequent suffering, but calmly, cheerfully, lovingly, 
wlth mental powerand vision unimpaired, and with con- 
stant thought and speech on divine and heavenly themes. 


Self conscious to the closing moment, he was lulled to 


the final slumber by favorite passages of Scripture, 
sacred song, and prayer to which his murmured Amen 
was almost his last word. He has left a pre-eminently 
8: ijatly memory, without the siizhtest cloud or shadow. 

Mr. Channing’s only published works, except articles 
for periodicals, were a translation of Jouffroy's 
‘Introduction to Ethics,” now out of print, yet of 
more worth than any English work that professes to 
cover the same ground; a memolr of his cousin, the 
Rev. James H. Perking, and the memoir of his uncle, the 
Rev. Dr. Channing, by which the nephew is best known 
in the literary world. It may seem strange that Mr. Chan- 
ning, with hisalmost un!que power as a preacher, should 
have accomplished so little, and should have never had 
a settled stay ora prolonged ministry. There were obvi. 
ous reasons for this. Except in his very earliest days, 
be wrote no sermons, and {if he did not repeat himself, he 
was probably afraid of doing so, and therefore ready 
for a change of place. Then, too, though conversant 
with tho best wells of deep thought, his own thoughts 
were high rather than deep. He dwelt mentally in the 
realm of clear vision, and, still beyond, in that of grand 
and glorious imagery. He was able to awaken souls 
and to lift them into the empyrean rather than to In- 
struct them fn dafly duty and to guide them {n common 
ways. At the same time, he was out of gearing with 
his surrcundings and his world. A conservative in his 
Christology, he belonged to the left wing in his soclology. 
Av earnest advocate of all the (so-called) reforms, he 
had a deeper tone of faith and plety than found its ready 
res; onse with many of their leaders. An ardent socialist, 
he stood almost alone as a fervently Christian soctlalist. 
But such a man has not lived in vain. It is much 
for his world that he has lived in {t, and {rradiated 
it with a beauty of holiness that must have dif- 
fused and multiplied itself in ways which God 
alone can know. It is impossible to estimate, and, 
we may fittingly say. to overestimate, his power 
over souls that may have been transiently under his glow- 
ing word-falil, and have caught from him the sacred fire 
that never burned low in his public mini{strations. 

Mr. Frothingham has performed his work with con- 
scientious fidelity. Unlike most blographers, he gives 
us no autoblography. We suppose that, with the mutual 
respect and love which could not but exist between him 
and Mr Channing, there were differences {n opiaion 
and feeling ; but of these the.memoir bears no trace. 
Had it been written by a spiritual twin brother, it could 
not have presented a life picture more evidently genuine 
and authentic. 


The Problem of the Fourth Gospel, The Question of its Ori- 
gin Stated and Dis-ussed. By James Freeman Clarke. (Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis.) Oar Unitarian friends have so 
often been accused of destructive criticism in all matters 
pertaining to revealed religion that we are heartily glad of 
the opportunity which is afforded by the publication of this 
volume to refate the somewhat sweeping charge. In our 
opinion, the two best treatises on the vexed qaestion of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel which devote bzt com- 
paratively few pages to the consideration of the subject 
have emanated from Unitarian sources. We refer to the 
monograph by the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, entitled ‘' The 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,’’ published in 1880, and 
to this admirable little volume of only seventy pages, from 
the pen of the honored minister of the Church of the Disci- 
ples. Both are strongly corroborative of the received view | 
that the Apostle John was the author of the Gospel which 
bears his nam?; and Dr. Clarke’s book, tn particular, has 
the merit of being at once scholarly and readable, open to 
the comprehension of the average mind—a desideratum not 
often attained in the discussion of such a question. With 
the distinguished Cambridge critic, Dr. Clarke ineists upon 
the genuineness of the Gospel. His concluding words 
leave no room for doubt as to his inmost convictions on 
this point: ‘‘ The result of this examination has brought us 
to the belief that no historic fact of authorship stands on a 
firmer basis than this, and that the long-received opinion 
of the Christian Church is not likely to be essentially altered. 
Were it otherwise, it would seem to us one of the greatest | 
misfortunes that could befall Christianity.’’ In the brief 
space devoted to this notice we cannot even outline the 
many arguments that lead up to this opinion. In the - 
beginning the author promises to give the evidence on both 
sides of the question, and he bestows special attention upon 
the writings of Baur, John James Tayler, and Albert 
Réville, as santmed up by Holtzmann in his historical and 
critical introduction to the New Testament, who, with 
those mentioned, rejects the Johannine authorship. He 
sums up the external evidence in favor of the accepted 
opinion under four heads: 1. Papias and the Apostolic 
Fathers quoted and used the fourth Gospel. 2. Every 
Christian writer ih the first three centuries who has given 
the name of its author has attributed it to the Apostle 
John. 3. The great writers at the end of the second and at 
the beginning of the third centuries—Iren#us, Tertuilian, 
Clement—all put this Gospel among the undoubted apos- 
tolic writings. 4. No serious opposition to the authenticity 
of this Gospel has arisen until the present time; and well- 
known critics, both acute and free, have said, in regard to 
the external evidence; ‘‘The Fourth Gospel stands, not in 
& worse, but in a better, position than either of the first 
three Gospels or the writings of Paul.”” In the examination 
of the internal evidence Dr. Clarke is at his best as a de- 
fender of the received view ; and, while some of his positions 


would not, perhaps, gain the assent of all evangelica} 
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writers, his main arguments would appeal with irresistible 
force to candid thinkers. We hope this little book will 
make its way into many circles of intelligent readers, to 
exert a wholesome influence upon a class of minds now 
misled by the bold assumption of adventurous critics that 
the Gospel which contains the heart of Christianity is not 
in its essential features the work of the disciple who leaned 
upon the bosom of his Master. : 


McClelian’s Own Story. By George’ B. McClellan. (New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co.) The Christian Union 
has already spoken editorially of the story contained in this 
volume, and there is no occasion here to do more than 
briefly to indicate its spirit and literary qualities, It isa 
handsome volume of 678 pages, well printed, and with a 
good index. It contains a fine steel portrait of the author. 
The other illustrations are from the pencil of Mr. A. R. 
Wanud, who accompanied the Army of the Potomac while 
under General McClellan’s command, and made sketches 
which have been made the basis of the illustrations. A 
prejudice will be liable to be created against the bock by the 
intensely one-sided tone of the introduction by Dr. Will- 
iam C. Prime. When this threshold is passed, we come 
into a different atmosphere. The book was prepared by 
the General for the use of his children after his death, and 
is simply written and singularly free from all bitterness of 
spirit. That he felt himself to have been badly used, and a 
victim of the political ambition of civilians at Washington, 
he does not conceal. Yet this conviction leaves no rankling 
animosities in his mind. His criticisms on the administra- 
tion of Secretary Stanton are keen and unsparing, but they 
are not vindictive. It is not our province here to enter into 
a consideration of their truth. The impartial history of the 
Civil War bas yet to be written, unless the work of the 
Comte de Paris, when completed, proves to be that history. 
It is the nearest approximation we now possess. We must. 
add that General McClellan apparently gives the reader a 
fair opportunity to form an impartial judgment as to the 
causes of the failure of the Peninsular campaign, for he 
prints the dispatches of Abraham Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton as well as his own; indeed, he somewhat impairs 
the literary attractiveness of his volume, while adding to its 
historic value, by making It so largely a publication of 
ofticial documents, with merely connecting and explanatory 
Irrespective of the polemical interest in the 
volrme, it must take a high ravk as affording a graphic, 
realistic picture of campaign life. It is, indeed, largely 
composed of either official or private letters written on the 
field of battle. Whatever may be the effect of the volame 
on General McClellan’s military reputation, {t cannot fall 
to enhance the respect of every fair-minded reader for him 
as a man, a patriot, and a Caristian, and to give him a 
more sympathetic sense of the tremendous difficulties with 
which the hero of Seven Oaks and Malvern Hill had to 
contend, and the patient courage with which he met both 


‘armed opposition in front i, Aaa though perbaps not 


unnatural suspicien at his bac 


In the Wrong Paradise, and Other Stories. By Andrew 
Lang. (New York: Harper < Bros.) The stories and sketches 
here Included €«ual the most clever of Mr. Lang’s literary 
work. The longest story, called ‘‘ The End of Pbracta,”’ is 
a burlesque account of the landing of an extremely igno- 
rant and bigoted nonconformist missionary in an island 
where he finds, without recognizing it, a survival of Greek 
mythology and civilization in its most beautiful form. In 
some respect the ridicule heaped upon the head of this 
missionary is in bad taste, but Mr. Lang carefuliy explains 
in the preface that the Rev. Mr. Gowles is notto be regarded 
as his idea of the typ!cal miss!onary, for whom he has the 
highest respect. Of the other sketches we are especially 
pleased with '‘ The Romance of the First Radical,” and the 
‘* Great Gladstone Myth,’’ both of which brilliant trifles our 
readers may have met with in mszazine literature. In ‘‘A 
Cheap Nigger’’ Mr. Lang appears to have made an attempt 
to write a story of marvels and of treasnre-trove, something 
after the fashion lately made so popular by H. Rider Hag- 
gard, to whom, by the way, he dedicates this volume. We 
are bound to say, however, that, if this be a fair specimen, 
that kind of literary effort is —— out of Mr. Lang’s 
field. 


The. Story of the Moors in 5 oate, By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) None of the admirable 
volumes of the series published under the general title ‘* The 


Story of the Nations ”’ has surpassed this book in the tater- | 


est inherent in the narrative itself, and In the literary qual- 
ities with which the story is set forth. Mr. Lane-Poole is 
‘an authority on all matters connected with Moorish history, 
and enters into his subject with a genuine enthusiasm. The 
romantic and brilliant aspects of the Moorish occupation of 
Spain are depicted with rich coloring and apt illustration. 
In his admiration for the wonderful people and the refined 
civilization he describes, it is possible that here and there 
the author errs in belittling the qualities of the Christians 
with whom the contest of the Moors was waged. A notable 
incident of this is in his defense of the martyrdom of the 
Christians of Cordova. But, generally speaking, the nar- 
rative is fair as well as warmly sympathetic. The illustra- 
tions to this volume are, like those of its predecessor, not 
only a pleasant addition to the book pictorially, but of the 
greatest eervice in elucidating and illustrating its meaning. 
We think that many readers will find in this historical 
sketch much of that peculiar charm which has made Pres- 
cott’s histories so widely read. Nowhere else can be found 
a brief record of this fascinating and brilliant historical 
period which can compare with this volume in the qualities 
of accuracy and careful research combined with literary 
effectiveness. Weare glad that a companion picture of a 
darker side of Mohammedan history is to be given us by 
¢he same hand and in the same series in the volume to be 


galled *‘ The Story of the Turks.’’ 


Recollections of a Prwate Soidier. By Frank Wilkeson. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This is a fascinating 
rather than a valuable work. Mr. Wiikeson is a practiced 
writer, and possesses ina quite unusual degree the charm 
of a terse, vigorous, and effective diction. While he te!ls us 
the story of his personal experience as a volunteer soldier, 
he holds the attention in a way reached by few works of 
fiction. The daily incidents of camp life, the detalis of 
battle, the horrors and the humors of war, are all put before 
us with a directness and a dramatic effect that we do not 
remember to have seen equaled elsewhere. But when the 
author begins to generalize on the facts as they appeared to 
him, his conclusions are altogether too broad and sweeping. 
Of the two main propositions he puts forward, the first, 
namely, that it was a mistake to call for volunteers instead 
of drawing soldiers by lots at the outset, is more easily said 
now than it could have been at the outbreak of war. The 
other, in which he finds fault with the officering of the 
commands with West Point graduates, will not stand the 
test of a close examination of the history of the war. It 
seems tous also that Mr. Wilkeson indulges too freely in 
talk about the incapacity of our generals. Undoubtedly 
many errors were made, but the sweeping charges of in- 
capacity made by him are thelr own refutation. But as a 
truthful and minute narrative of war experience, as seen by 
& private soldier, the book, as we have already intimated, 
has an extraordinary interest. Weare particularly struck 
by the proof it gives of the general intelligence and fore- 
signt of the volunteers. Mr. Wilkeson quot many in- 
stances to show that the private soldiers wereo{ten wonder- 
fully well informed about the general movements of the 
army, the plans of campaigo, and the probable results. 


For Love's Sake, Poems of Faith and Comfort. All lovers of 
religious poetry will find both comfort and a stimu'us to 
faith in this little volume of poems just issued by Randolph, 
and written by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston. Calling the 
religious poems from her two volumes previously published, 
‘Cartoons’? and ‘‘ Oid Sorgs and New,’’ she has added 
very many new ones. It is no new voice, for often have 
ber songs, sung in her Virginian home, found listeners by 
Northern firesides, but this gathering together of what 
she considers the best and most lasting of her verse will be 
welcomed. Here is found her familiar ‘‘ Chisel-work,”’ 
Inasmuch,” *‘Comforted,’’ and ‘‘Immediately,’’ among 
the old friends, while ‘‘ For Love's Sake,"’ ‘' Loft Behind,”’ 
‘' The Stirred Nest,’’ and the ‘Litany of Pain,’’ show the 
strength and beauty of her latest songs. These and the 
little volume of travel sketches, ‘‘ Monographs,"* she has 
compiled under great difticnities, as she is in very delicate 
health, and all her work must be done by dictation, owing 
to her fast- failing sight; but we hope, while it represents her 
latest work, {t shall not be her last. 

Anecdotes Ilustrative of Testament Texts. (New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The Clerical Library reaches its 
eighth volume with these anecdotes. There has been great 
care exercised in making this collection as fresh as posible. 
The incidents are taken from varied sources, and show a 
very wide search on the part of the collator. They do not 
run in a single rut, nor are they childish. The preacher 
accustomed to the use of incidents will find many here to 


illustrate other texts than those to which they are appended. , 
Its nar’ 


Even for casual reading the book 1s stimulating. 
ratives would brighten many a dull prayer-meeting. 


Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, send us a weil- arranged 
little volume entitled Accidents, anv How to Save Life When 
The, Occur. It contains full directions as to what should 
be done at once in case of any acclient or wound, a 
treatise on poisons and their antidotes, and chapters on 
hygiene and calisthenics. There are many cuts which aid 
to make the directions clear. The book is a useful and 
reliable little manual on such subjects, and contains much 
valuable information that every one should hayes at com 
mand. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A lectnre on ‘'Character and Dialect tn Fiction ’’ was 
delivered at Columbia College last Saturday by Mr. W. H. 
Bishop. 

—The well-known publishers of this city, Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls, are about to move their offices to Nos. 18 and 29 
Astor Place. 

—Mr. William Black, the English novelist, is to give the 
public the story of his vacation adventures in trips on Eng- 
lish rivers in book form. 

—The new Riverside Edition of Longfellow’s works, in 
eleven volumes, in which the poet’s writings appear in their 
final form, is at last completed. 

—William Morris has completed his translation of 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ and it has gone to press. It is inthe meter 
of his ‘‘ Story of Sigurd the Volsung.”’ 

—By aslip of the pen we spoke last week of Mr. 8timson’s 


new serial as about to begin in the ‘‘ Century.’’ Weshould, 


of course, have said *‘ Scribner’s Magazine.’’ . 

—William Black, the novelist, has obtained a verdict for 
4100 damages against London ‘‘ Bow Bells’”’ for libelous 
assertions concerning his early life and penuriousness. 

—The author of ‘‘Margaret Kent’’ has rece.tly com- 
pleted a new novel entitled ‘‘S8ons and Danghters,’’ which 
is said to be more humorous in character than the first- 
mentioned story. 

—‘* The Memoirs of Charles Reade,’’ which ought to con- 
tain some lively and entertaining passages, are nearly ready 
for publication. Harper « Brothers are the publishers on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

—A translation of Dante’s prose works, ‘‘ Il Copvito,”’ is 
being made by Miss Kate Hillard. It will contain the notes. 
and comments of the best Ital'an editors and the dedicatory 
epistle to Can Grande, 


—The ‘Atiant'c Monthly’? for February contains a 
poem of more than five pages by James Rssell Lowell, 
entitled ‘* Credidimns Jovem Regnare,’’ also some poetry by 
Mr. Whittier ; so that the verze of the number will be of a 
striking character. 

—The edition of the ‘‘Complete Works of Benjamin 


Franklin,’’ to be issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of this city, — 


will be limited to 600 sets, and will be published in ten hand- 
some royal octavo volumes, the fi:st of which is nearly 
ready forsubscribers. 

—The editor of the Boston ‘‘Home Journal’’ has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining quite a valuable and interesting serics 
of unpublished letters written by the poet Longfellow. The 
correspondence covers the last fifty years of the poet’s life, 
and contains letters, many of them, of great value and inter- 
est. 

—Professor E \. Freeman, when requested by the Messrs. 


Pntnam to write the story of a nation for their popular ~ 


‘‘ Nations Series,’’ very much to their surprise selected 
Sictly—a land which, he argued, ‘‘ presents before all others 
the Story of the Nations, not of one only, but of all that 
have ever been of any moment in the Mediterranean.”’ 

Mr. (Giladstone says that he has been not less impressed 
with the form than with the substance of the new ‘* Locks- 
ley Hall,’’ and he adds: *‘ Limbs will grow stiff with age, 
but minds not always: we fiod here all undiminis»ed that 
suppleness of the poet which enables him to conform with- 
out loss of freedom to the stringent laws of measured 
verse.”’ 

—Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is at work on a new folk- lore 
story. Itis said that Mr. Harris does all his story-writing 
late at night, his time during the day being devoted to his 
duties as one of the editors of the ‘*‘ \tlanta Constitution.”’ 
The first portrait of Mr. Harris, by the way, which has 
been given to the public appears in the January issue of 
the Book Buyer.”’ 

-~The second supplementary volume of McClintock and 
Strong’s ** Biblical, Theological, and Ecclestastical Cyclo- 
pedia’’ is just ready for publication by Harper & Brothers, 
thus completing a work which has besn in progress since 
1553, and which has already been recogvized long since as 
comprehensive and authoritative. 3 

—The reviewer of the ‘* London Times ”’ thinks that Amer- 
ican fiction in its latest phase shows an excess in the power 
of painting realistic detail over the power of grasping what 
Goethe called ‘‘ motives ."’ that some of the now senior 


novelists are very ekillful in Motiviren, but that they work in. 


the slightest and fiimseiest materia), and mostly on snbiects 


drawn from town life. 

—The Harpers have secured the services of Mr. John 
Foord, wio until a few weeks since was editor of the Br ok- 
lyn ‘‘Tnion."’ Previous to assuming this latter position Mr. 
Foord was editor of the New York ‘ Times,” and, being 


well versed in literary matters, he is a valuable addition to 


the Harper corps of writers and editors. Mr. Foord will be 
more specially connected with ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly.” 


--A Berlin publishing house offered sometime agothree _ 


prizes of together 9,000 marks for the best humorous novel, 
story, and fe'//eton, Professor Georg Evers, Dr. Ernat Eck 
stein, Robert Hamerling, and six other literary celebrities 
being the jadges. “f more than a hundred humorous fevil/e- 
fons received in competition, not one was adjudged worthy 
of the prize of 500 marks, which has since been distributed 
by the publishing house that offered it among two literary 
and journalistic assoctations of Berlin. 


—-The article tpon the ‘‘ Possibie Limitations of the” 


Elective System,’? which was published by Professor 
Palmer, of Cambridga, inthe ‘‘ Andover Rseview’’ for Decem- 
ber, has been reprinted. 
study very admirably as that system which ‘‘demands a 
fixe] quantity and quality of study with variable topic.”’ 
The essay shows how much it has been extended during 
the past decade, and replies to the objeetions which have 


been urged against this tendency. It appears that in 1875-6. 


the percentage of elective studies In the New Eagland 
colleges was but eleven, while In 1885-6 it was thirty- 


| four. 


—The current issue of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine” is par- 
ticularly rich in papers of a purely literary character. A 
lecture recently delivered on ‘' The Letters of Charles 
Lamb” by the Rey. Alfred Ainger is thoroughly readable, 
and was well worth reproducing. A critical sketch of the 


Russian novelist Dostc:eweky (as the writer chooses to spell . 


the name) centains the best account of the strange life of 
this novelist we have yet met. Still another literary article 
is that on ‘‘ Sunderland and Sacharissa.’’ A poem, ‘ The 
Lament for Bion”’ (unsigned), is a fine specimen of elegiac 
verse. A serial story by George Fleming begins, and there 
is also a noticeably clever sbort story by 8. J. Weyman. 
Miss t;sordon Cumming, under the title ‘‘ Our Oldest Col- 
ony,’’ writes in an entertaining way of Bombay, and 
especially of the manners, dress, and religions belief of the 
Parsee. 

—lhe first issne of Henry George’s new paper, ‘‘ The 
Standard,’’ appeared on Saturday, January 8. Its size and 
general appearance is that of an eight-page daily. The 
resemblance ceases, however, when we come to the matter 
of advertising. Lassalle used to say that a paper in which 
capitalists advertise capitalists will control. He therefore 
urged that newspapers should contain no advertisements. 
Mr. George’s paper has almost conformed with this precept. 


It defines the elective system of © 


{ 


The editorials in ‘‘ The Standard’’ are well written: the - 


topics discussed are certain aspects of the labor question, 
certain aspects of New York politics, and the action of the 
Catholic Church in the case of Dr. McGlynn. The contrib- 
uted matter in the paper is Jikewise well written, and is not 
confined to the land question. There are articles upon the 
railroads, the Indians, the tariff, the work and wages of 
women, and upon industrial education. The paper con- 
tains a certain amount of labor =_" but is chiefly devoted 
to discussion of theortes. 
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—Jnouirinc Rrienps 


{Any sudscrider sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
sither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
aiswer will be given as promptly as practicadbie.] 


In your issue of December 30, on page 4,1 read: ** Dr. Alden 
... denied the possibility of any preaching of the Gospel in 
the intermedia’e state ;*’ which leads me to ask some questions 
concrrning a subject on which I have thought much. Is there 
the ‘intermediate state’? Is there any condition and period 
of life for man between the life on eurth and the life in heaven ? 
If, as your definite article implies, there is an intermediate state, 
why should not the Gospel be preachedin it? (See 1 Peter 
iv..6 ) We may believe that there was an intermediate state— 
called in the Scriptures Sheol, Hades, Paradise, Abraham’s 
Bosom. But when he who bro: ght |'fe and immortal tv to light 
ascended on high, leading ‘‘ captivity captive.”’ did not the inter- 
mediate state, the life of ‘spirits in prison,’’ come to an end? 
(See Hosea xiii , 14.) 

Since the ascension of the Redeemer, may we not believe that 
all the righteous have gone directly to heaven at their death? 
May we not be confirmed inthis belief by his words, “I go to 
prepare a place for you’'—which imply that the place had not 
been prepared previously —‘‘ that where I am ye may be also’’? 
Where is he’ Is he in * the intermediate state’’?’ Is he not, 
where Stephen saw him, * standing on the right hand of God" ? 
(Acts vil., 55; Hebrews viii,1; ‘Colossians ili.,1.) When St. 
Paul said be had *‘a desire to depart and be with Christ”’ 
(Pnil. 1., 23) ; *“*to be absent from the body and to be present 
with the Lord’ (2 Cor. v,*), was be thinking of ‘the inter- 
mediate state’ ’° If there is no intermediate state for the right- 
eous, how can there be any for the unrighteous, since both are 
judged bythe ‘*“‘deeds done inthe body’? We all deny the ex” 
istence of an intermediate state in the hymns sung by al! Prot- 
estant Christians every Sunday. W. R. B. 

The Bible does not answer cur inquiring friend’s question, 
and we have no knowledge respecting the future which is 
not derived from the Bible. There are several current the- 
ories. (1) That all after death enter into an intermediate 
state, and there await the resurrection of the body. This is 
probably the view formerly most generally entertained, 
and it is still the view of many inthe church. (2) That there 
is noiutermediate state, and that all, both penitent and im- 
penitent, pass at once to the judgment seat of Christ to 
receive according tothe deeds done inthe body. This has 
not been the orthodox view, but we are inclined to think 
that a considerable proportion of the orthodox who repudiate 
any possibility of future probation are tendirg, consciously 
or unconsciously, to this philosophy of the fature. (3) The 
view that for the impenitent there is no intermediate state, 
or at least none in which there is any hope, but for the 
penitent there isa state of discipline which prepares them 
for final glory. This is the Roman Catholic view; this in- 
termediate state being Purgatory. (4) That for those who 
have accepted Christ there is no intermediate state; they 
arise at once into & paradise to be forever with the Lord: 
while for those who heve not known Christ, and possibly 
for some others, there may be an intermediate state in which 
means for their redemption will be employed, and after 
which will come for them the final jadgment. Mosttheories 
of the future would probably fall into one of these four cat. 
egories. In our jadgment the Scripture is not explicit 
enough respecting either one of them to make it safe to be 
dogmatic. | 


The following question was lately brought up in our Sunday- 
school lessons: ** Can each person do something to hasten the 
coming of the Lord 

I answered it: ** Yes; by being Christlike one’s self, and by 
trying to bring Christ to the hearts of those around you.” But 
so many, or several, of my friends do not agree with me, saying 
that nothing can hasten an event foreordained before the crea- 
tion by God the Father,and I am unable to find any text of 
Scripture to confirm my belief, which I have always held. If 
you will give me your opinion in your helpful paper, you will 
greatly oblige A PuzzLep INQUIRER. 

Your position is the old one presented by the difficulty o° 
reconciling the tree will of man and the sovereignty of }. 
The Bible certainly does, however, urge Caristians to >>. - 
pare the way of the Lord. This was the burden of Jo*u 
the Baptists preaching. I[t is no more difficult to under- 
stand how we can hasten the coming of the Lord in the 
world than how we can facilitate his coming into our own 
homes and into the hearts and lives of our own children. 


I notice that ore of the passages of Scripture quoted as de- 
cisive against the bypothesis of continued opportunity for 
repentance i1 the intermediate state is put forward in these 
words : ** We shall be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body ;”’ the reference, I suppose, belpg to 2 Corinthians v. and x., 
which says, “Each one may reccive the things done in the 
body,” etc ,etc. A friena of mine, once a pastor in New York 
City, long since dead, used to quote this verse, not with any 
reference wuatever to this new bypothesis, but as a strong 
proof-text to him of the resurrection of the body, and that judg- 
ment would be pronounced only wheu the soul and body should 
be reunited, as if the right reading of the text was, ** Each one 
in the body may receive the thingsdone,’’ etc.,etc. Wili you say 
what you think of this rendering? aud if admissible, does it not 
do away witb one of the strongest Scriptural arguments against 
the Lewly-brought-forward, but really old, views of tne after 
life? R. 

We do not think the interpretation you suggest is borne 
out by the original. Nor, on the other hand, do we think 
that Paul had in mind any theory of second probation, or 
any doctrine of possible redemption in a future state. He 
lays emphasis here, as elsewhere, on the fact that the judg- 
ments of the last day are ethical, nut conventional ; they 
are according to deeds done, not according to ceremonies, 
nor according to opinions entertained. 


Will you piease explain the teaching in Romans v., 12, and the 
explanatory verses following? Does it teach that man would 
not have died the natural death but for sin? It is the golden text 


for our Sunday's lesson, and Tam quite anxious to find out just 


what its teachings are. A TEACHER. 

Death is throughout the Bible represented as a punishment 
of sin, and we see no reason to donbt that Paul used lan- 
guage here in its natural as well as its spiritual significance. 
Bat it may well be that God, foreseeing the end from the 
beginning, prepared a mortal body for sinful man. Cer- 
tainly we cannot! think that either death or sin is an acci- 
dent. It enters into the very warp and woof of life, and 
must be regarded as entering into God’s plans and pur- 
poses. 

In the issue of December 16 you close an editorial headed *‘Our 
Banking System "’ by saying that ‘the difficulties in the way of 
(** the plan of abolishing the hanks,” etc ), ‘‘ if not insuper- 
able, are at least very serious.”’ Please inform an old subscriber 
what those difficulties are. 

It is impossible to state in a paragraph adequately the 
ser*ices which banks render to the community in facilitating 
exchanges and promoting trade. It wovld be impossible 
for modern business to be transacted if money had always 
to be paid, and therefore transported from place to place. 
There are reasons—and some very good ones—in eupport of 
the dectrine that the Government should issue directly all 
the currenty. There are two difficulties in the way of it— 
at least two. One is presented by the question, How shall 
Government get its currency into circulation? It cannot 
give money tothe people. Shall it lend the money as the 
banks do, and thus become itself a gigantic banking insti- 
tution? (2) How shall it regulate the amount of currency ? 
The banks do this in a measure automatically, lending 
money as it is needed and withdrawing it from circulation 
when the need does not exist. We have never seen 2 clear 
and simple answer to these questions by any advocate of a 
purely national currency. We do not, however, say that 
they are unansweral le. 


Please define fn next issue daissez faire 

Literally, laissez faire means, let do. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to liberty. Laissez faire in political economy signifies 
the philosophy of those who hold that it is the function of 
government simply to pretect the individual from the wrong- 
doing of his neighbor, and then to leave every man to work 
out his own destiny for himself without either government 
aid or government interference. 


INQUIRER.—It is true that some year and a half agoa cor- 
respondent of The Christian Union was collecting postage 
stamps, and asked the aid of The Christian Union in this 
work. She sent them to the president of a charitable soci- 
ety, who found a market for them in China, where they are 
used, we believe, for decorative purposes. The proceeds ene 
applied to missionary purposes. We come every now and 
then across the statement that a great sum of money can be 
made by collecting a million postage stamps. We do not 
think that this statement has eyer been sanctioned in our 
columns, nor do we know of any way in which a person can 
obtain money for himself by collecting and canceling post- 
age stamps, and we do not even know now the address of the 
party abroad who gave money for missionary purposes in 
pay for postage stamps. It is, indeed, quite possible that 
this was only an eccentric form of Christian benevolence. 


The hymn asked forin last week's Christian Union, containing 
the yverse— 

‘* As our steps are drawing nearer,”’ etc , | 
was written by the Rev. Thomas Kelly. Itis in Dr. Robinson's 
**Hy ons of the Church,” No. 615, also in ** Songs of the Sanct- 
uary,”’ but slightly changed. ©. 8.8. 


Some months since a correspondent made inquiry in The 
Christian Union in regard toa poem by J.G Whittier, calied the 
** Fratricide,”’ and not now found in any of his works. In Ar- 
thur Gilman’s “ History of the American People,’ page 307, he 
says: ** The year 1773 was made noteworthy by the savage mas- 
sacres by the British and their Indian and Tory allies at Wy. 
oming and Cherry Valiey. The first occurred on the 3d of July, 
and was memorable for its atrocities, the worst of which were 
perpetrated by the Tories ; one of these was commemorated by 
Whittier in verses entitled ** The Death of the Fratricide.”’ 

E. W. 


Do any of your readers know of any remedy for soft, splitting, 
brittle finger-nails The nails of some boys are so soft—thin 
perhaps would be a better word—that they cannot open the 
blades of their knives? 


FACT AND RUMOR. | 


Of the 48 000 votes cast in the recent election in 
Washington Territory 15 000 were cast by women. 


Fifty thousand tons of soot were taken from London 
chimneys last year. Its value was set at $204,000—as a 
fertilizer. 


A very excellent advice was that of the late Rev. 
Hugh Stowell Brown: ‘‘ Young men, take Care that 
whilst you are putting off the old man you do not put 
on the old woman.” 


It is estimated that within a century the nominal 
Christians in the world have increased in number from 
175 000 000 to 430.000.000, and that there still remain 
1,000,000 000 heathen. 


There are 25 810 doctors in Great Britain, or one for 
every 1,350 inhabitants. In France the proporifon is 
one for 1,400; in Austria, Germany, and Noi way, one 
for every 1 500; in the Uxited States, one for every 
600; while in Russia there is only one for 6,226. 


Among the regulations of the West Boston Bridge 
Corporation, drawn up by two lawyers, is a section 
which was written, accepted, and now stands thus: 


‘* And the said proprietors shall meet annually on the. 


first Tuesday of June, providing the same does not fall 
on Sunday.” 


The diminished cost of production {n metal work was 
illustrated recently by Dr. John Percy in an address to 
the British Iron and Steel Iastitute, by the statement that 
a gross of steel pens, formerly coating $35, might now 
be produced for eight cents. The cost of making gold 
chains has been reduced to an eighth of what it was. 


A new revolver has been patented which {s expected 
to be less Ilable to accidentai discharge than any of its 
predecessors. Its matin feature is a concealed hammer, 
inclosed in the lock frame, which cannot be uninten. 
tionally manipulated, and the trigger is 80 arranged that 
it cannot be pulled unless a safety lever in the rear of 
the lock frame ts first pressed. 


The President of the Berlin police calls attention to 
the advantages accruing t» police authorities every 
where by tsking profile photographs of criminals which 
will distinctly show the leftear. He says thst while the 
features of the face change in the course of time, the 
ear retains its shape forever, and, furthermore, there 
are no two persons whose ears are {dentically formed. 


Two hunters report that they have d{iscovered an im 
mense geyser of fire about one huadred miles west of 
Bismarck, Dak. They say that the flames rise directly 
from the earth: to the height of one hundred feet, and 
that the snow is melted for a quarter of a mile around. 
The phenomenon {s attributed to burning coal velus. 
This new wonder (‘f it exists) is located in what are 
called the Bad Lands. 


At Milan recently. a wedding ceremony took place 
which was so managed as to be a demonstration of the 
unfon sentiment prevailing among the Protestant 
churches in the North of Italy. The partfes united be- 
longed to the Free Church of Italy. The marriage 
service was held in the Waldensian Chapel. Thec ffict. 
ving clergyman was the Wesleyan minister. Among 
those present were pastors representative of the various 
evangelical churches of Italy. 


By observing how far the sun has to sink beneath 
the horizon before the topmost summit of the air is cut 
off from its rays, Monsieur Bravalis, some years ago, de- 
termined the greatest upward limit of twilight to be 
378 000 feet, or nearly seventy-one miles above sea level. 
By observing the earth’s shadow on the moon during 
eclipses, astronomers had inferred that the atmosphere 
must be sufficiently dense to produce twilight for at least 
240 000 feet away from the earth’s surface. 


Says the ‘‘ Atlanta Constitu'ion :” We were speak ioy 
of preachers having fine voices. and one minister said 
‘* They tella grand story on Brother S——, whom you 
all kncw. He was detailed to do a little missionary 
work among the negroes. When the time wis up he 
was reappointed. One of the class-leaders of the darky 
church came to him and sald: ‘ Brother S—— _we’sglaa 
dey done sent you back to preach to us.’ ‘ Whyso? 
queried the minister. ‘Kase de cullud folks all lack 
you. Dey say you got doe mo’nfulles’ voice !'” 


An Indianapolis paper says: ‘‘The children’s toy 
banks have thrown about 5 000 000 pennfes on the mar- 
ket. For the last few months pennies have been so 
scarce as to command a siight premium in some large 
business centers. The scarcity was not altogether ex- 
plainable by the fact that no particular new coinage 
had been recently run, and it was attributed to increas. 
ing brisk business, which was doubtless true. But if tt 
be a fact that the little folks’ savings all the year had 
gradually accumulated 5 000 600 pennies, this must ex- 
plain some of the scarcity.” 


The Rev. Brooke Herford, describing the ‘‘ evolution 
of a myth” in his talk to Sunday-school teachers at 
Channing Hall, humorously said : ‘‘ Suppose that eges 
henca the ‘ Three Back Biy Brooks’ were the subject 
of archeological investigation. It might be concluded’ 
that they were three brothers ; they were born at Brook 
Farm ; that the farm was probubly situated on a great 
river, such indication being given by the names Her 
ford, Stop-ford ; and that the third brother was named 
Brooks, in the plural, because no singular noun was suf- 
ficient to express him,”—([ Boston Journal. 


A Boston lady prominently identified with Sunday. 
school work, and who is much interested in bringing 
our Chinese residents within the pale of Christian influ- 
ence, called the other day upon one of her Celestial 
protégés. Jobn welcomed her visit to his laundry with 
evident pleasure, and, when the greetings were over, 
the Mongolian, in response to her inquiry, gave her to 
understand that he enjoyed very much attendiog the 
Sunday-school—information that was exceedingly gratl- 
fying. Anxious, however, to receive more practical 
demonsiration of the influence of the schoo! upon him, 
she asked him if he did not think it did him good. 
‘* Yi, yi,” came the convincing response ; ‘‘ washee fo] 
le whole copnglegation !”—[ Boston Budget. 
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A CALL AT “THE CLOTHERIES.” 

Ooe cf the results «f ‘The Bitter 
Ory of Outcast London” is ‘'The 
Clotheries,” at which one of our repre- 
sentatives made a call a fow days ago. 
‘‘The Clotherles” bas its “‘ local habita- 
tion’ —not inappropriatly, perhaps—at 
277 Coldharbor Lane, Brixton, which is 
aleo the private address of the Rev. A. 
Mearns, whose name; was intimately 
- {dentified with the origin and siccess 
‘‘The Bitter Cry.” Mrs. Mearns, in the 
interest of the needy, bas there established 
a center for the reception and distribution 
of clothing. Opened just three years ago, 
‘* Tne Clotheries ”” may now be described 
ay quite a flourishing institution. Mr. 
Mearns, Sr., a genial old Scotchman cf 
the Glasgow school, whose declining 
years are given up tothe benevolent enter- 
plie, produced his books in demonsira- 
{ion of this fact. Io November, 1883, 
Mrs. Mearcs received 155 articles of cloth- 
ing ; in November, 1884, 3 340; in No- 
vember, 1885, 3,231; and in the Novem- 
ber j 1st closet, 2504 In the Decembers 
of 1883. 1884, and 1885 the numbers were 
1310, 14,581, and 7466 respectively ; 
while in the Januaries of 1884, 1885, and 
1886 they were 969 5519 and 8 543; and 
in the Februartes cf the same years, 1,138 
4195, and 4598. The totals for the 
varl years were: as follows: 1883, 
1465; 188%, 22994; 1885; 37 543; and 
1886 (30 far), 29518 This statement takes 
no account of the many pairs of boots 
which come to hand, nor of large quanti- 
tles of clothing bought for emigrants, and 
other special cases. If the value of each 
of the articles be assessed at 13 61. (1 low 
estimate, in the opinion of Mr. Mearns), 
the monetary worth of the whole of the 
articles received during the three years 
would be £6 834, or an average: f £2 284 
per year. 
Mra Mearns. 

The stable and coach house which Mrs. 
Mearns bas converted in a clothes store 
are mistakably like a pawnbroker's shop 
with its deep shelves and bundles « f faded 
apparel. In adj ining compar!m are 
men’s and boys’ woolen shirts, flannels, 
‘*comforters,” and stockings. Stowed 
away on the opposite s'de of the room are 


coats, walstcoa's, and trousers of all kinds 


and sizes. A parcel gucernseys 
forwarded last year was in greatest re- 
quest, for guernseys, besides being ex- 
ceptionally comfortable, cover a multi- 
tude of deficlencles in underwear; but 
there are no guernseys on the shelves to 
day. In the corner nearest the door, 

blankets, quilts, cotton for dresses and 
 gheets, and the like, ave stored. Ina 
chest of drawers is disclosed a large 
assortment of men’s and boys’ collars and 
ties. On othershelves rest underclothing, 
' dresses, jickets, and ulsters for women 
ard girls, and not far away the visitor 
comes across forms of headgear which 
inevitably suzgest reminiscences of 4 
millinery establishment. On the floor are 
boots of various qualities in many shapes 
and sizes. The clothes, as a rule, are 
sufficiently good to prove very acceptable 
gifts. Some, indeed, are specially sent 
for the families of poor clergymen and 
ministers. Besides clothing, Mrs. Mearns 
occasionally receives rings, brooches, 
lockets, earrings, and other j2welry, 
which of course she quickly turns into 
money ; and once a packet of old teeth 
was placed at her disposal. Parcels of 
clothing are continually arriving in the 
receiving-room, and tightly packed bales 
almost as frequently going off to the mis- 


sion halls appointed as the distiibuting 
quarters. —[Pall Mall Gazatte. 


SPECIAL RAILWAY COACHES. 


There are oftentimes, down at the Van 
Buren Street depot of the Rock Island and 
Lake Shore Railroads, as many as five 
special railroad cars under the roof, and 
idle. I have seen President John New- 
ell’s mago!fi:ent spectal car ‘‘ Stella,” and 
President R R Cable’s still more magnif- 
icent private venicle ‘‘ No. 603,” and two 


or more other splendid private coaches, 


An admirable achievement, 


all drawn up in line long enough to make | 
a good sizad train. 

These special coaches come cheap at 
$20 000 apiece. The little Rock Island 
has two of them, the Like Snore three, 
the Northwestern has three or four, the 
St. Paul four or five, the Illinois Central 
three, the Chicago, Burllagton & Q ilocy 
four, the Michigan Cantral three, the 
Grand Trunk four, and the Nickel-Plate 
two or three. In shcrt, without enumer- 
ating roads, the briefer way isto say that 
every road on the continent has a specia) 
railroad car for its president, a special 
car for its general manager, a special 
car usually for its general superintendent 
oftentimes a special car for its chief engi- 
neer, and, as in the cases of most of the 
trunk roads, a special car for its directors. | 

These cars are bullt by Pullman. They 
have plate-glass windows from the roof to 
the floor, and are divided in‘o one or two 
sleeping-rooms, a bath-room, parlor, din- 
ing-room, and kitchen. They are as long 
as the ordinary Pullman coach, and cost 
from $20 000 to $30.000. One of the most 
elegant is that which belongs to the - 
dent of the Rock Island. 

Fine special cars are one of the extrava- 
gances of American railroads, and nots 
small extravagance elther. Of the twenty 
or thirty Western and Northwestern roads 
each one has from $60, 000 to $100 000 
invested in palace cars. If: these cars 
lasted forever, there would be still from 
$2 000 000 to $3 000 000 invested in pal. 
aceson wheels, which did the stockholders 
no earthly good, which drew no interest, 
but which did cost money to maintatn. 
Take all the roads on this conticent, and 
{t would probably be found that there 
was $5 000,000 on wheels for the sole 
delectation of their general officers ; and 
a study of the books of these roads would 
probably show that the $5 000 000 worth 
of magnificent rolling stock needed to be 
renewed every ten years.— [Chicago Mail 


WELLS IN INDIA. 


Wells are natural'y greatly prized ip 
hot, arid parte « f India, and many Hindus 
earn great renown by making them where 
they are needed. Some religious people 
seek for merit in the construction: f large 
w lls in public thorcug! fires and other 
laces for the purpose f -upplying trav- 
elers with water. Very«fen people use 
them for irrigating their fields. A large 
well, built of strong masonry, with a cir. 
cular, white, smooth pla’ f rm round for 
people to elt on when they draw or drink 
water, costs from 2000 to 3,000 rupees. 
Even the wants cf the brute creation are 
not overlooked by the Hindus. They 
make reservoirs of strong masonry, about 
five or six yards long and a yard wide 
adj ialng a well, and in the hot reason 
these are always kept filled with water 
Returning from pasture or from the fields 
in the f>renoon for repose, and retiloy 
at dusk for the nigbt, whole droves cf 
cows, biullocks, buffaloes, and goats slake 
their thirst here Land-owners and 
wealthy men vie with each other in con- 
structing such wells and reservoirs; and 
princes sometimes imitate the example of 
their opulent subjects. The average cost 
of an ordinary well has been estimated to 
be about three or four hundred rupees. 
Of course it varies not only according to 
the depth cf water and kind of soil, but 


also to the kind cf labor employed. Some, 


peasants, who, with me.nbers of theirown 
families, make wells themselves, have 
been known to construct them, especially 
where the water js near the surface, at the 
trifling cost of 100 rupeeseach. Never 
theless, even in those parts cf the country 
where the cost is very moderate, the 
wells are insufficient. Wells have been 
objects <f great endearment with some 
villagers. Not satisfied with wasting 
time and money in their own and their 
children’s marriages, and in-those cf idols 
and trees, they sometimes marry wells 
with great pomp and ceremony. Insome 
parts of the country wells are worshiped, 
and votive offerings are seen lying » neat 


them.—([St. James’s Gazette, 
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THE SELF-REYELATION OF GOD. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, DD, LL D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale C.}- 
lege. 1 vol., 8vo, uniform with ‘** The Phbil- 
osopbical Basis of Theism.”” $3.50. 


This work is a restatement of the evidence of 
the etistence “f God and <f the reality of his 
revelation of himself. as moditied by and in 
harmony with the legitimate results of recent 
peey nin and meeting skepticism in its present 

The subject is divided into four parts, the firet 
of which treats of the Revelation of Ged. fn the 
experience or consciousness of man. The three 
remaining parts are concerned withthe verifi- 
cation of this fandamental fact by the other 
revelations which makes of himse’f ; viz : 

II. His Revelation of Himself as the Ab- 
solute Being. Partti{. Wis Revelation of Him- 
self as the Personal God in the Conetitutiou and 
Course of Natnre,andin the Constitution and 
Man art IV. His Revela’ion of 
a Reconciling the World to Himself in 
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uy derstand the nature of which !sto nnderstand 
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itself. The range of the book may vesweien 
from such tities as “The Problem of the Uiti- 
mal Nature of Matter,’’ ** The Relation uf Belief 
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Wil,” “The Immortality of the Sonl,” * The 
Doctrine of a First ( ause,”’ The Doctrine of 
Cause and Effect,”’ etc. 
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tion to the fundamental questions of theology, 

and a very jucid presentation of the ch nges 

which have been effected and the px sf tons 

which are now om by those who believe in the 
‘new theology 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


One of the most attractive establishments for the 
gratification of an art-loving taste in the city is that of 
Mr. C. Klackner, in East Seventeenth Street. jist off 
Broadway, and the incividual who has an admiration 
for fine etchiogs, especially thove by the group of 
American etchers concerning whom Mr. R pley Hitch- 
cock fas Ja'ely written to interesiing a work, may en- 
joy a rare pleasure in examining the collection which 
Mr. Klackner places at the convenience of his visitors, 
and many examples of which his own energy and 
appreciation have first introduced to the public. For 
Mr. Kiackner makes 8 specialty of etchings by Amari- 
can artists and etchers, and one may see profs of some 
of the finest plates that have yet been produced by such 
men as Hamilton Hamilton, Splegle, Raubichick, 
MclIihenny, Moran, James S King. the late A. F. 
Bellows, Freeman, Bentley (whose architectural subjects 
are familiar), Shelton, Ferris, and, last but not least, 
W.L Lathrop. Indeed, if we had ventured to arrange 
these names at all in the order of their merit, we are not 
sure but that we should have put the name of Lathrop at 
the vary head of the list, for certainly no greater delicacy 
and refinement, no truer sympathy with his subject nor 
deeper apprecistion of the significarca of a landscape, 
was ever shown by artist than by Lathrop fn such plates, 
for instance, as bis reproduction of Harry E.ton’s 
‘Shades of Evening.” or his own exquisite ‘‘ Aw Even- 
ing Walk” Mr. Kiackner takes great pride and 
delight in the work of this young artist, whom he, £0 to 
speak, has ‘‘ discovered.” 

There is a certain delicacy and rendering of tender 
half-lights and tones in these plates of Lathrop which 
give them a quality tbat approaches, as nearly as is pos- 
sible in black and white, the effects which Curot loved 
to produce. 

If there were any retraction of this estimate cf 
Lathrop’s work, it would be only to place his name 
below those of Thomas Moran and Hamilton Hamilton 
Mr. Klackner exhibits as a chef deurre a large 
plate of a marine subject by Taumas Moran, ‘“‘ The 
Much-Resounding S:a,”’ which he claims, and justly, 
too, is the finest work of the sort which has yet been 
achieved in America. And, indeed, it is a wonderful 
renderi>g of a seethirg, turbulent sea, and the sky fairly 
palpitates with Night and the motion of clouds borne on 
the wind. No words can give a fitting description of 
the plate—one must fee for one’s self. 

These are but a few of some of the most interesting 
etchings which Mr. Kiackner possesses, and we may not 
take the space here to,sp-ak of others, except, in closing, 
to mention a proof cf a wood engraving by Eibridge 
Kingsley after Francis Murphy’s painting, ‘“‘ The Old 
Well.” It would undoubtedly arouse the fre: f Linton 
and the old school, but tothe younger men: f the present 
day, who sppreciate the possiblities of modern w 
engraving, this block of Kingsley shou'd be a source of 
inspiration and study. Ii is a masterpiece indeed. 


F. inlein Aus der Ohe, whose performance of the 
L's:zt Concerto at the recent Seid] concert, and of the 
Chopin Concerto at the last Symphony Society concert, 
have won for her at the outset a place in the first rank 
of planists, it is said is only nineteen years of age. If 
this report is true—and her youthful appearance certain)v 
gives weight to the statement—tt only adds to the brill- 
fancy of the reputation which this talented young 
woman has already secured. 


We read recently an interesting story ~f O'e Bull and 
Ericsson, the inventor, which we do not remember to 
have heard before, and which we print herewith : 

It seems that they were friends in early life, [but 
drifted apart, and did not meet again until each bad be- 
come famous. Bull had charmed the ears of admiring 
thousands all over the civil'z d world, while the part the 
great mechanician played in naval warfare during the 
war roused the North to enthusiasm and startled the 
world. | 

When taking his leave, Bull invited Ericsson to attend 
his concert that night. Ericsson, however, declined, 
saying that he bad no time to waste. | 

Their acquaintance being thus renewed, Bull continued 
to call on his old friend when visiting New York, and 
usually, when taking his Jeave, would ask Eric:sn to 
attend his concert, but Ericsson always declined the invi- 
tation. 

Upon one occasion Bull pressed him urgently, and 
said : 

‘Tf you do not come I shall bring my violin here and 
play in your shop.” 

“If you bring the thing here I shall smash it.” 

Here were two men the very oppotrite of each other : 
Bull, an impulsive, romantic dreamer ; Ericsson, stern, 
thoughtful. practical, improving every moment with 
mathematical precision. 

Bull’s curiosity was sroused to know what effect 
music would have upon the grim, matter-of fact man of 


screws, and apron. Noticing’a displeased expression on 
Ericsson’s face, Bull called his attention to certain defects 
in the instrument, and, spesking of {ts oonstruction, 
asked E icsson about the ecfentific and acoustic proper- 
ties jnvolved in the grain of certain woods From thi: 
he passed on to a discussion of sound-waves, semitones, 
etc. 

To {illustrate his meaning, he replaced the string, and, 
improvising a few chords, drifted into a rich melody. 

The woikmen, charmed, dropped their tools, and stood 
in ellent wonder. 

He played on and on, and when finally he ceased, 
Ericsson raised his bowed head, and, with moist eyes, 
sald : 

not stop. Goon! Goon! I never knew until 
now what there was lacking in my life.” 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PON the temperance question, as well as upon 
almost every other, the people of Canada are sub- 
stantially at one with tke people of the United Srates. 
A correspondent in Ontario tends us the following ip. 
teresiing account of what is being done: ‘‘ The most 
important temperance movement is that which has for 
its object the enforcement of our local option law (com- 
monly called the Scott Act) In those part of the Prov 
face where the act isin force the cflic rs of the law 
have been threatened and intimidated in various ways. 
In Lambton County the house of the police magistrate 
was blown up with dynamite, and heand his family 
narrowly escaped death. Similar outrages have been 
perpetrated elsewhere. Besides this style of warfare, the 
liquor party has been fighting the act in the courts, sub- 
ornisg witnesses, bribing, and‘ using every imaginable 
device to defeat and delay the operation of the law. 
They have, however, overstepped the mark, and arouse: 
a public indignation that will compel a rigorous enforce 
ment of the law, if necessary by all the resources of th: 
State. The strength of the temperance sentiment may 
be gathered from the facts that both leading organs o! 
the two parties are advocates of prohibition, and tha 
nearly every candidate in the late contest for the eighty- 
two seats in the local legislature was pledged to suppor 
both local option and prohibition. The local option 
law is in force ia nearly balf the counties, and a demand 
is being made upon the Government to appoint inspect 
ors and magistrates to carry it out. Never before in 
this Province did the temperance people show such ap 
unbroken and unwavering front. 


Another view of the Canadian situation is furnished 


| by an editorial in ‘‘ The Week.” ‘* The Week ” is edited 


by Mr. Goldwin Smith, and is the leading literary 
journal of Canada. The editorial referred to speaks a: 
tdllows: 

‘© A Prohibitionist journal says that high licenses, where 
they have been tried, have not much diminished intemper- 
ance. Wecan well believe that if they have been carried 
to an extreme point, and introduced too suddenly, they 
may, instead of diminishing intemperance, have even in 
creased it. You cannot by legislation extinguish the jemand 
for drink, and if you suddenly diminish the legal sup; ly by 
suppressing a large number of licensed taverns, either 
directly or through the operation of excessively high license 
feee, unlicensed and unregulated drinking shops will to a 
moral certainty spring up. The consequence of this again, 
as abundant experience shows, is an iocrease of intemper- 
ance, while the injury to health is also aggravated, since the 
lqaor sold at these low places is of the worst kind. To say 
thatin the Scott Act counties the law is inoperative would 
be a mistake, bat its operation is almost entirely mischievous ; 
it rains the responsible trade, and calls into existence an 
illicit trade which is often plied in the most objectionable 
and demoralizing ways. In reply to practical arguments 
we are always told that this isa matter of principle; but 
surely no principie of a rational kind can exzjoin us of two 
evils to choose the greater.”’ 


The Hon. Ernest H. Crosby will introduce into the 
New York Assembly the following High License bil, 
for large cities : 

Licenses shall be of the following s!x classes : 

1. Liquor License—To sell liquors of any kind to be drunk 
on the premises. 

2. Wine and Beer License—To sell malt Nquors, cider, and 
wine, to be drunk on the premises. 

3. Beer License—To sell malt liqnors and cider to be drank 
on the premises. 

4, Storekeeper’s Liquor Lic'nse—To sell liquors of any 
kind not to be drunk on the premises. 

5. Storekeeper’s Beer License—To sell malt liquors, cider, 
and wine, not to be drunk on the premises. 

6. Druggist’s License—Licenses to druggists and apethe- 
caries to sell liquors of any kind for medicinal, mechanical, 
and chemical purposes only, to such persors only as may 
certify in writing for what use they want it. 

The fees for said licenses shal] be as follows : For a license 
of the first class in cities of more than 300,000 inhabitants, 
not less than $1,000; for a license of the second class in 
cities of more than 300,000 inhabitante, not less than $500 ; 
for a license of the third class in cities of more than 300,000 
inhabitants, not lees than $100; for a license of the fourth 


| class, not less than $100 ; for a license of the fifth class, not 


squares and circles. So, taking his violin with him, he} jess than $25; for a license of the sixth class, not less 
went to Ericsson’sshop. He bad removed the strings, § than $10. 
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Maps of the twenty-four Assembly Districts of the 
city of New York willl be printed, showing location of 
saloons and churches, and underneath will be printed 
petitions urging the passage «f the bill as a means for 
their restriction. The same method will be adopted in 
Brooklyn. 

A correspondent writes to ur, calling attention to two — 
utterances in a recent issue of the Cieveland ‘* Leader,’ 
which, he says, indicate how the wind is blowing in 
Ohio. The first of these utterances is editorial, and 
declares against any amendment of the Dow Law by the 
present Legislature. The reason assigned is that more 
(ime should be allowed for tesiiag its provisions before 
any of them arechanged. In comment, our c >rrespond- 
ent says: ‘‘ Facts make it plain that this is a protest 
against any attempt to extend the local option feature of 
che law to townships and counties—that, with the repeal 
of the Sunday Opening clause, being the only changes 
contemplated by the people Two non-partisan organ- 
izations are circulating petitions over the State asking 
for these changes. It is declared that they are being 
oumerously signed. Herc: this solicitude.” The sec- 
md utterance isan articlein favor of diverting twenty- 
five per cent. of the Dow Law tax to State uses. As 
‘his cannot be done without amending the law, our 
correspondent infers that the ‘‘ Leader’ and the Re- 
publicans whom {it represents are willing to sacrifice 
consistency in order to appease the Jiquor interest. 


The prohibitory amendment to the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania is not to be submitted to the popular vote 
in the form satisfactory to the temperance people. The 
resolution, as now proposed, consists of two sections; | 
the first providing for prohibition, and the second pro- 
viding for compensation to the owners and lessees of 
‘eal estate which sha]! be ir j 1red by the adoption of the 
orohibitory clause. The R publican caucus has given 
bis resolution its indorsement. Asa conseq'ence, the 
party is beiag accused of breaking its ante-election 
oromise. How much truth there is in this accusation 
lepends upon whether the two clauses of the proposed 
amendment are to be voted upon together or separately. 


The Prohibition party of New Jersey is organizing 
a stock company to pub'i:h a “‘ battery ” of newspapers. 
[This company will have its headquarters in E!!zabeth. 
or Newark, where a publishing house will be maintained. 
The compaay will publish a paper io each of thirteen 
counties. A corps of temperance writers will furnish 
editorial matter, and each paper wi’) have a local editor 
and business manager who will w rk under the direc- 
clon of the head officers of the company. 


The Providence ‘‘ Journal” has summed up the re- 
sults of the first six months’ execution of the Rniode 
(sland prohibitory law. It says that ‘throughout 
he State the public saloon {s reported unknown.” Yet 
there exists a multitude of methods of secret selling, 
«hich include ‘‘ clubs of varying degrees of disreputabil- 
ity, kitchen barrooms in filthy tenement-houses, and a 
swarm of pocket peddlers.” ‘‘The number of these 
sources Of liq or-distribution is not substantially less 
thas the number of saloons under the license law.” The 
‘* Journal” thinks that the quantity of liquor now sold 
{s less than under the license system, but says that it is 
‘fon the average, of much greater alcoholic strength.” 
The ‘‘ Journal” sums up the siftuation in these words: 
‘* The present state of affairs is this: The law has re. 
duced the amount of drunkenness which was seen under 
the license system, and has so far cunduced to the gen- 
eral improvement of many hitherto disorderly locali- 
les. It bassecured a semblance of its purpose in closing 
public saloons. But it is not completely enforced, and 
the evil it seeks to abolish is, to all appearances, now 
increasing.” 


W. C. T. U. Notgs.—A docament called ‘‘The World’s 
Petition’? has just been printed for the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union. It calls for the 
total prohibition of the drink traffic and opium trade. 
The petition is to be circulated in all civilized lands, 
and when 2,000 000 signatures are obtained it will be 
presented by delegations of women to the several Gov- 
ernments of the world, beginning with the United States 
Congress.——The success which has attended the afternoon 
temperance meetings in Boston and New York has led to 
their inauguration in Chicago by the Rev. J. Bolton (pastor 
of the Clark Street Methodist Episcopal Charch, in which 
they are to be held), J. B. Hobbs, and a number of other 
leading gentlemen. The first of these meetings was held on 
January 2, and was addressed by Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Some of the most prominent temperance advocates in this 
country, both partisan and non partisan, will be secured 
for these meetings ——-The Hon. W. 8 Howland was re- 
elected Mayor of Toronto, Oat., January 38, by the votes of 
the women of that city. Toronto is said to be the best- 
governed city in*the world, as the Mayor and Council are 
prominent temperance men.——Nine thousand meals and 
six thousand night’s lodgings were given during the month 
of December by the Bethesda Mission Inn and R:staurant 
conducted by the Central Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Chic-go. This Mission is in the “ black hole”’ of 
that city. Its day nursery cares for over five hundred chil- 


dren of working-women each month. Its kindergarten 
gathers in and teaches about eighty little walfs dally, | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


The Anglo-Sixon race to-day, widely 
separated as are ita various divistons, 
numbers not less than 94 000 000 souls. 
According to the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year- 
Book,” it numbered, at the beginning of 
the present century, only some 20 000.000 
in England and America. Its incréaee 
has been at the rate of 21 per cent. each 
decade, If the same ra’e continues un- 
checked—and there appears to be no rea- 
son why it should not—there will be, 100 
years from now, 600000000 people of 
Anglo Saxon blood, equal to about half 
the present population of the globe; and 
200 years from now there will be the 
enormous number of 4 000 000 000—more 
than thrice the present population of the 
globe. 

True, the people represented by the 
above figures are not all of Anglo-Saxon 
race, for European immigrants of every 
nationality to the United States and the 
British colonies are included ; but the 
negroes of the States and the n«tive races 
in the colonies are excluded. Immigrants 
of every nationality adopt the Engli-h 
language in the next generatioa.§ It 
would, accordingly, be more accurate to 
say that these figures represent English 
speaking people of European blood. 

Tbe question, how room is to be found 
for the start)iog numberof English-speak- 
ing people, is an interesting one. But an 
examination fscts will show that there 
is no cause for dismay on this subject for 
a long time to come. The Australian 
colonies, with an area of 3 000 000 : quare 
miles, have a population litile exceeding 
one person to the ftquare mile. Tne 
United S ates have less than twenty per 
sons to the fquare mile. The Cape Col 
ony, with an area of about 200 000 square 
miles, bas a white population of a little 
more than one totherquare mile. When 
itis remembered that the population of 
England gives 445, and of Belgium 486, 
persons to the square mile, it will be seen 
that there is considerable room for'ex 
pansion. Large tracts of America and 
Australia are as fertile as Engl: nd or Bel- 
gium, and at the moderate proportion of 
population to area of France (184 to the 
equare mile) or of Germany (216 to the 
square mile) the Australfan colentes could 
matlotain from 400 000 000 to 600 000 000 
people Besides the Uutted States and 
the British colonfes, there are vast ex 
panses of territory, notably in South 
America, eminently suited to supply the 
waais of people of European race. 

At the present time there is probably no 
language in the world—except Coinese— 
spoken by a larger number of people than 
the Englich language. The people of the 
Indian Empire are of many races, and 
speak many cifferent tongues; and it is 
doubtful whether 94 000 000 of them speak 
any one of these as their native language 
Probably within the lifetime of persons 
- now living Eogiish will be spoken by a 
larger number of people than even Chi!- 
nese. — [ Selected. 


EXPERTS IN HANDWRITING. 


I showed a Jetter one day to a lady who 
was thought to be a great authority on 
such matters. She loaded the handwrit- 
iog with every epecies of abuse. It was 
the writing of a bad-.empered man, of a 
stupid man, of an ignorant man ; there 
could be no relleving feature whatever 
such handwriting as that. ‘And now, 
madam,” I ssii, ‘‘ will you look at the 
signature?” It was the signature of 
Macaulay. So, if you wish to obtain an 
opinion worth having respecting the 
ownership of handeriting, it is far best 
for you to obtain a skilled opinion. You 
are not obliged to believe the expert any 
more than if you are upon a jury, and it 
becomes pecullaily difficult to believe 
when two experts are swearing hard 
against one another. Nevertheless, if the 
opinion of an expert will not help you, 
there is no opiaion on which you can 
safely go. A very remarkable case of 


identification of handwriting came to my 
knowledge some time ago. A gentleman 
had off-red a very large sum of money 
for the discovery of a mariage register, 

the production of which was higbly neces 

sary la a heavy lifzation. A clergyman 
from the country wrote to say that the 
missing register bad turned up in the 
vestry box of hisown parish. A solicitor 
and a well-known expert were sent down 
to examine the document. The clergy- 
min showed them the marriage register, 
and, after a protracted examination, they 
all went to]unch. Then an opinion de- 
cidedly unfavorable to the genuineness of 
the document was delivered by the expert 
in handwriting. It was quite modern 
handwriting, and did not possess the 
comparative antiquity claimed for it. 
‘* Taen, how in the world did it get there ?” 
asked the Vicar The expert had diligent'y 
examined the Vicar’s handeriting in bis 
own note, and sald, quietly, ‘‘ Why, you 
forged it yourself.” The unhappy parson, 
being threatened with highly penal con 
s« quences, fled the country. I am sorry 
to say anything against the cloth, but 


mavy of my readers will recogn'z9 this | 


asa true story. The moral is that if it fs 
really necessary to trace and expose an 
anonymous communication, you had bet 
ter use the best available means for doing 
so.—[London Soctety 


MILLsTongs —A curlous trial 
has j ist terminated in Parls. M. Popp, 
the inventor of the pneumatic clocks, 
thought he could extract gold from mill- 
stones, #hich he contended contained 
from 2000f. to 3000f per ton of the 
precious metal. A certain number of 
capitalists were credulous enough to 
believe that M. Popp could really extract 
sufficient gold from millstones to make 
the operation a profitable affair. They 
therefore: advanced him large sums of 
money to work his invention, but the 
results proved most unsatisfactory. A! 
the last, tired of the continual call mae 
on their purses by M. Popp, they brought 
an action against him for having obtained 
money from them under false pretenses. 
Judgment was given in the case. It had 
not, however, been proven on the trial that 
M Popp had intentionally misled those 
who had advanced him the capt'al to work 
his pretended process for extracting the 
gold which, it appears, 1s really contained 
in millstones, though in less pr »portions 
than the {inventor seems to have believed. 
So M Popp was acquitted. 
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CREATION OR 
EVOLUTION? 


A Philosophical Inquiry. 
By GEORGE TIOKNOR OURTIS, 
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SIR PERCIVAL, 


“ Will you permit one of your long-time snhsecribers 
to commend ‘sir Percival.’ a story written by the 
author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ which seems to me one 
of the very best of the day, and 'ikely to be pecul- 
larly interesting and valuable to the readers of THe 
CHURCHMAN ?’—[Rusee.l Sturgis, Jr., in The Church- 
man. 


SIR PERCIVAL. 


A Story of the Past and of the 


Present. 


BY 


J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, 


“John Inglesant,” “The Little School. 
master Mark,” etc. 12mo. $1. 


“Tha author of ‘John Inglesant’ will not fail to 
compel attention to what he may write, and ‘Sir 
Percival’ deserves to be read for its own merits 
... It is an excellent story, with striking scenes, a 
well-conceived plot, and admirably told fheidents.” 
—{Churchman. 


“ Of ite kind it is quite perfect, and though unpre- 
tentious, it is beautiful in ita simplicity. ... The 
is beautifully told, and ... there isa media- 
val rm in the fescination of the style tbat makes 
the book a grateful oasis tn the desert of realism. It 
is a very little ! ook, and one longs for more of Its 
cool purity and gracious, aristocratic charm ”— 
[Critic. 


“The story of Sir Percival and Constance is 
very touching and beautiful, end it is set with allur 
ing pictures of quiet life in an aristocratic country- 
house among gentle people.”—[{New York Tribune. 


Author of 


“An atmosphere of spiritual, ideal Christianity 
pervades the atory, the influence of which the moat 
careless reader can scarcely escape. It is, in the 
strictest sense, a religious story, but the religion is 
genuine and unobtrusive, and not put forth after 
the manner of Mr. Mal.ock.”—{Sun. 


“ The style 's exquisite; the descriptions of Eng- 
lish scenery are fascinating ; everything ia the hook 
is mellowed with the poetic conception. It isa little 
masterplece.”—([Star.. 


SIR PERCIVAL. - 


BY 
J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


81. Macmillan & Co. 

‘In this story the lover of literary art will find 
the most exquisitely written story imaginable The 
fineness and beauty of its imagery the polished 
elegance of diction, the atmosphere of scholarship 
and refin ment pervading it, make the tale — 
and exceptional.’’—{ Boston Traveller. 


“ Sketched with the band and eye of an artist and 
a poet. It is indeed as a ‘prose poem’ that w 
must look at ‘sir Percival.’ It is like a glimpse of a 
forgotten century, a beautiful fragment of tne past.’; 
—{ Boston Transcript. 


“To be the author of a book like this Is to possess 
a@ soul very pure in its essence and very herolo in 
its aspirations.” —{Eveulog Telegram. 


story of remarkable sweetness and freshnese 
and f scination. ... The story issucht at you can 
read itagain and ag in, and fin’ in its graceful de 
s riptions and delicate shadings of character, and, 
in its imaginative sympathy, the finest possibie 
representations of life. The real and tha ideal 
were never more perf etly blended In fiction. It 
is not possibile to know the charms of the book 
witbout reading it through, and whoever read : it 
once will wish to read it agala.”—({Boston Herald 


“It deals with characters whose whole existences 


are imbued with the teachings of the Church of | 


Engl +nd, and who live only to perfect themselves 
in Christian grace. Thestory introduces the reader 
into a calm and ideal contemplation of life; of all 
that is pure and noble in character; of the great 
conteatm~nt that such an attainment leads to. He 
is an author who should be very acceptable to 
women—especially to young women—whe are im- 
pulsive and eager in — work.”—[Boston 
Citizen. 


“The novel reading world cannot but be better, 
both in head and heart, for such pure and elevating 
tales as ‘Sir PercivaL’”’—{Christian Union. 
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Those answering an Advertisement 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th* 
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**Graphic and en ertein'ng;: aa rich tn incid nt a 
any romance, and spark ing with wise wit and racy 
anecdote. meric« can he — 
to make familiar with 
delineated by ¥ 
it will 'e better fos them and the republic ”’ 
per’ a Monthly. 

‘Little more, probably, if anything, wl'lever be 
known than Mr Stoddard has gathered, and it ia 
not one of the 'eaat mite of th. bouk that he haa 
tol4 it a> well.’"—{[New York Times. 

“For family reading it is ove of the most satis 
factory lives that has appeared ”—[Christian Union. 
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PORTFOLIOS. 


STANDS IN 
EBONY, 


Chicago. 


BROWWN 4 CO., Boston, Massa. 


MAHOGANY. | 
Send for Pricetist. 
Cc. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. W. PECK & 


No. 927 Broad way (het 2.4 
and 22d ata.), New York, 


BLACK KINus., 


0’S STEEL 
=: PENS 


SAMPLESon APPLICATION 
Ask for card Ne. §, which 
cludes the famous **{},’’ Fale 
con, and Engrossing Pena. 


lvisom, Buaseman, Taroa, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 8 B’way, N.Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM “LAISSEZ FAIRE.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Unton: 

‘Sins —I find, fn an article ia a recent issue of your 
paper, the following words of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
which you approve and indorse: ‘‘ The workingmen 
have a gtievance. We don’t know exactly what it is ; 

they cannot clearly express it; but it exists.” 

These words, if they mean anything, mean that, 
aside from special] and local evils, and aside, too, from 
the evils to which society as a whole is subject, work- 
ingmen, as a clacs, are suffering from some general, 
usiversal wrong, some defect in our social or industrial 
economy, which is capable of more or Jess immediate 
removal. They also declare that, though such a grlev- 
ance exists, no one knows just what it is. It fs in regard 
to this acknowledgment on your part—since you indorse 
Mr. Depew’s words—that you cannot clearly define thiy 
grievance, that I would !!ke to say a few words. 

That workingmen havea grievance has been a kind 
of war-cry of The Ch)i:'ian Union’s for some time past, 
to whith I have grown accustomed. At first 1 felt 
some interest in the matter; but, as time passed, and I 
found no statement of what the grievance was, I grew 
skeptical as to its existence. I now understand that 
you have not defined it, from want of abili'y to do 80, 
or, rather, from its want of susceptibility of definition. 
But your inability to state just what the workingmen’s 
grievance is hss not deterred you from presenting a 
remedy for it. That remedy, in the words of the sentlor 
editor of The Caristlan Uaton, as quoted fn the {-sue of 
November 25 page 7, is the democrat!zition of our 
industrial system, and this democratization is to be 
brought about, in the first place, by the enlargement of 
the powers of the State. I do not find that uncertainty 

_ {n the nature of the erlevance has produced corretp-nd- 
* ing uncertainty in the remedy advocated by The Chris. 
tian Uaion. In the senfor editor's address at Cooper 


* Ualon, he gave bis hearers—chi fly workingmen— 


clearly to understand that their ccnci fon would be {m- 
. proved when the Government should contro] the rail- 
\. ways and telegraph lines and other large industries. 
Now, since The Christian Uoion admits that the 
grievance which it insists exists is not susceptible of 
exact defiaition, how can it justify itself in adopting 
and advucating a remedy of so radical and positive a 
character? A legislative remedy must take the form of 
an act, nd hc w can an act be drawn until the grievance 
it is to remedy be exactly known ? . 

Imagine a physician saying to a patient, ‘‘I know you 
are ill. I don’t know just what is the matter with you, 
and you are unable to tell me. However, I havea 
remedy of my own here, which fs necessary to your 
cure, Take it and you will recover.” Would not he 
justly be called 8 quack ? 

Now, when The Christ/an Union says to the working- 
men, ‘‘ You have a grievance. We don’t know just 
what itis: re'ther do you. Nevertheless, certain legir- 
lative acts are necessary to remove it,” how does its 
argument differ from the physician's ? 

State contro] of railways and telegraph lines may be 
a good thing in principle, but The Christian Uaion has 
failed to show how its practical application wi.l benefit 
the workingman. To prove the ¢fficacy of its remedy 
it relles upon assertions only. 

In Belgium the State owns and operates the ratlways 
and telegraph Jises. Have the B-lgian workingmen no 
grievance? Is the industrial system in Belgium more 
demccratic than ours? Is our post-office department, 
controlled by government, more democratic than our 
railway system, and are the employees of the former 
without the grievance of which those of the latter com- 
plain? The Christian Uaion occupies so responsible a 
position, and its utterances carry so much weight, that 
it cannot afford to preach false or even doubtful doc- 
trine. It says it cannot define lahor’s grievance. Wi! 
it pot hereafter, then, spend its energies in endeavoring 
to ascertain exactly what that grievanceis? Will it not 
try to embody this indefinite and dreadful something 
and give it ‘‘ a locs] habitation andaname”? And when 
this shall have been done, and the workingman’s griev- 
ance sha!] hav; assumed bodily and tangible form, will 
not The Christian Union make an effort to show how it 
will be removed by the remedy of enlarged State pow- 
ers ? 

In the meantime I shell expect The Christian Union, 
wlish of course does not wish to lay itself open to the 
charge of empiricism, to cease advocating legislative 
remed'es for indefinable social disorders, and also to 
leave off inveigbing against those who, like myself, do 
not believe in prescribing forunknocwn ills. The Editors 
of The Christian Union will, I hope, acquiesce in so just 
a demand, and the readers of their paper will have the 
pleasure, for a time, of reading their favorite weekly 
without fear of annoy from the bughear of the “‘ labor 
stion.” LaIssEz Farre.” 


New York, December 29. 


Vol 35, No. 3. 


__ THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


[Our correspondent could not have been present at the 
Cooper Union meeting, or he would know that Mr. Ab- 
bott laid less stress on legislative action than on indus 
trial and social action, primarily by the workingmen 
themselves and secondarily by their employers. He 
cannot have read The Christian Uaion very carefully, 
or he would have seen reiterated statements of specific 
wrongs which workingmen suffer. The difficulty is to 
define, not the specific wrongs, but the real root and 
source of them. But so long as men assert that there is 
nothing to be remedied, this is first to be proved. To 
use a theological formula, conviction of sin must precede 
regeneration. If our correspondent continues to take 
The Christian Union during 1887 he will find {n {t a series 
of articles in which there wil] be at least some endeavor 
to tell workingmen what is the cause of their grievances, 
and what the remedy, and what they can do to bring 
that remedy about — Eps. C. U.] 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER AGAIN. 


There is a growlng feeling sat a mistake was made 
in setting apart foran annua week of prayer the first 
week of January, often so mw snopolized by the necessi- 
ties of business as to lesve acant time for devotional 
gatherings. But would October be any better—a month 
of en filled with political excitement ? The week imme- 
diately following Thankegiving, the first week of the 
‘* Advent season,” might prove much more opportune, 
if there were a diepositfon to turn Christmas to the ac- 
count of religion more than of festivity, by occupying 
the month of December, both on Sundays and at the 
mid-week meetings, with the lessons of the Incarnation, 
and with the truths and duties which it brings to mind. 
There has been a growlng inclination to urge the sub- 
stitution of the week before Easter for the first wzek of 
January as a week of prayer. Cartainly no week in 
the year isso rich in the hallowed associations which 
seem to adapt it epecially for that purpose. The objec- 
‘ion that, nevertheless, it is rather too near the end of 
the season deemed most favorable for social religious 
efforts, may give force, not to a proposition to neglect it, 
but to secure the best results from it, by duly regarding 
the fact that ‘‘if there had been no Christmas, there 
would have been no Easter.”” Thusto mark the com- 
memoration both of the beginning and of the close of 
our Lord’s life upon earth with a week of prayer might 
bring upo2 many a church ‘‘ the early and the latter 
rain.” JaMES M. Wuirton. 

TREMON?T, NEw YORK’ 


CONCERNING CREED SUBSCRIPTION. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

Your remarks concerning the fadirect bearing of the 
awaited Andover deckion upon denominations other 
than the Congregational lead me to ask your opinion as 
to the propriety, the wisdom, and the policy of the 
practice you refer to, v!z., the acceptance of a Confession 
of Faith, or the subscription to a church creed, 
by one who findsit mecessary to attribute to the 
language used a meaning other than that for which the 
words originally stood. One brought up in the Epis- 
copal Church, for example, is taught that he should 
believe in ‘‘ the resurrection of the body ;” there comes 
a time when he fs led to question his belief in what these 
words seem to mean ; he then learns that it is a su fficlent 
acceptance of the creed if he believe in the resurrection 
of a body; and, later on, if he still questions, he is 
persuaded (perhaps) that in using the words, ‘‘I bellfeve 
in the resurrection of the body,” he is merely confess- 
ing his faith in a persopal immortality. But he wonders 
why he should not be taught to say what he means. 
Meanwhile other members of the congregation, more 
ignorant or less thoughtful than he, continue to believe 
as did the primitive church, and to accept the plain 
language of the article as presenting the current teach- 
ing of the church ; and who shall say that they have no 
warrant for this, in the absence of instruction otherwise 
from the pulpit ? | 

When (If) the church at large has pretty generally 
accepted a new view of an old truth, it would seem as 
though {t were time that the truth should be restated, to 
avoid confusion and apparent hypocrisy. It is possible 
that much of the defection from the churches, much of the 
indifference of the rising generation to the teachings of 
the churches, much of so-called irreligion and infidelity, 
have their origin in a perception, more or less clear, of a 
confilct—a material discrepancy—between the avowed 
faith of the churches as organized bodies and the faith 
of the members as individuals. In the State it hap. 
pens not infrequently that certain laws are outgrown 
and become obsolete ; as was the case in England, in the 
early part of this century, with the barbarous law per- 
mittiag trial by “‘ wager of battle.” When appealed to, 
bowever, after it had iain dormant for generations, it 
was found that it still existed, in all its force, as the law 
of the land, though no longer a law in men’s hearts ; it 
could not be explained away, or modified 20 as to adapt 
itto the changiog civilization ; it was necessary that it 


should be repealed, ag it soon was. So with the so- 


called ‘‘ Blue Laws” in some of the E:stern States. 
Though no longer speaking the sentiment (fafth ?) of 
the people, though no longer generally respected, yet, 
until removed from the statute book, they are llable to 
be resorted to, for good cause or bad, and the courts 
cannot read new meanings into their unambiguous lan- 
guage. 

There may be good reasons why religious bodies 
should be more conservative than secular ones in the 
matter of altering or amending their constitutions; on 
the other hand, there would seem to be good reasons also 
why members of religious bodies, Jay or clerical, should 
not expose themselves unnecessarily to the charge of 
laxity or elasticity of consclence in the matter of sub- 
scribing, or openly assenting to, a questionable creed or 
confession of faith. There are many good men in the 
church (and doubtless very good church s), whose power 
for good would be immensely increased, as it seems to 
me, if it were not for the existence of the inconststen- 
cles or discrepancies referred to. I have read that the 
late Dean Stanley hesitated long about taking orders, be- 
cause of the difficulty he found in subscribing the 
Thirty nine Articles. If he had decided that he cou/? 
not honestly sign them, what a leavening icflience 
would have been lost to the church! Yet it is c »nceiv- 
able that if the exercise of a reasonable conscience had 
forced him to sacrifice the pulpit, his character and 
talents, exercised in an undenomina'ional ministry, 
might have wrought a reformation even in the trc uble- 
some Thirty nine Articles—probably also in the Atha- 
nasian Creed—and so have removed stumbling-blocks 
from the paths of many whocame after him. 

A STUDEXT. 


MR. HUME’S CASE. 
THE HARTFORD CLERGYMEN THEREON. 


HE follcwlng letter was sent from Hartford ast 

month to the Prudential Committee of the Amerl- 

can Board, but was published only last week. It is 

signed by every settled Congregational rastor of the 

city, with but one exception. Its bearlog not only on 

Mr. Hume’s case, but on the general policy and mode 
of procedure of the American Board, is important : 

** HARTFORD. Conn., December 29. 1°°6. 

** To the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Missions: 

** DEAR Bx: ETHREN,—The undersigned, pastors of charches 
long co-operant in the work cf the American Board. have 
learned with deep interest of the correspondence which has 
passed between you and the United Church of N: w Iaven, 
concerning the Rev. Mr. Hume, a member of that church 
and a missionary of the Board, and of the aid offered you by 
the United Church in securing an ecclesiastical conncil in 
case of theological objection to the return of Mr. lLiume to 
his chosen work in India. 

‘We understand from your reply to this tender of the 
United Church that the general suhjsct of the expediency 
of councils ‘to pass upon the theological soundness of 
candidates,’ which was commended to your attention at 
the Des Moines meeting, is ‘ already under consideration,’ 
but that it is deemed by the Comn ittee to be ‘one which 
may require careful and perhaps prolonged exam!natto :.’ 

** We are not at all disposed to diminish any convictions 
entertained by you as to the gravity of the questions in- 
volved, or the seriousnees of the consequences which depend 
on the conclusion arrived at. On the contrary, it is be- 
cause we realize in some measure the importance of those 
questions and the magnitude of those consequences that we 
have ventured to think it might not be unwelcome to you 
to know how your brethren, pastors of t.e:e churches, 


regard the matter. 


‘*In this view of the case (and quite apart f-om ary ex. 
pression of opinion by us, or even probably of agreement, 
among us, concerning the particular speculation in the o'ogy 
which is the occasion of present debate) we desire respect- 
fully to communicate to you our conviction that the adop- 
tion of the principle expressed in what is known as the 
Blatchford resolution at Des Moines is the only way to 
give quietude to questions in the Board, which otherwise 
must prove divisive among its supporters, repressive of 
offers of men to its service, and discouraging to free con- 
tributions to its treasury. 

“And in special regarding the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Hume, we trust that the Committee wi!] not forget that a 
resolution was upanimously adopted at Des Moines urging 
the ‘Prudential Committee at its very earliest convenience 
to take up this case, and seek to the utmost of its power 
an adjustment of these difficulties.’ We can but feel that, 
in addition to this distinct enjoinder by the Board, justice 
also to one of its most honored missionaries demands 
& prompt endeavor to secure a result in his case, which 
the same resolution declared to be desirable, ‘the unity 
of this Board, and the hearty and earnest co operation of 
all its constituency.’ If this result cannot, in the jadg- 
ment of the Committee, be secured witbout further thev- 
logical examination of Mr. Hume, we desire to second the 
suggestion of the United Church for the call of a council! - 
in the case as a fair and Christian, as well as a Coogrega- 
tional, way of arriving st aconclusion as to his fi ness to 
— on missionary ground the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

ours very respectfully, 

N. J. BorTON, Pastor of the Park Cong. Church. 
. E. P. Parxer, Pastor of the South do. 
J H. TwicHe.t, Pastor of the Asylum Hill : do. 
Geo. WALKER, Pastor of First (Center) do. 
Geo E Curtiss, Pastor of Wethersfield Ave. do. 
GraHaM TAYLOR, Pastor of the Fourth do. 
Cuas E Stowe, Pastor of the Windsor Ave. do. 
Rost. F. WHEELER, Pastor of the Talcott 8t. do,”’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The week in Wall Street has been one 
of waiting. The action respecting the 
Inter-State Commerce bill by Congress is 
the malo factor in the situation, and it 
certainly is @ very important one. The 
speech made by Senator Stanford, of Call- 
fornia, who {is himself a practical railroad 
man, attracted great attention, and were 
it not true that many of the Sanators are 
politically hound to vote for the passage 
of this measure, the straightforward and 
common sensed views cf Senator Stan- 
ford would carry great weight ; but when 
a jury has prejudged a case, it is difficult 
for reason or argument to make an effect- 
ive impression. Of course it is imposst- 
ble to say what may be the outcome of 
this debate. It may be that before the 
closing cf the week the result will be in 
time for this column. It {is not strange 
that the revolution which the bill proposes 
io the trefll: afd management of 1allways 
should have its effect on markets for the 
vast volume of shares and bonds covering 
all railway property. How far these 
securities will feel the disturbance if the 
bill should pass 1s difficult to conjecture. 
Toe tentative nature cf the proposed 
changes preclules any approximate eati- 


- mate of the depreciation that may follow ; 


but, for atime at least, it will work in- 
jury to the railways, and a much greater 
i j iry to great agriculiural regions, where 
the low through rates, which can no 
longer be afforded, have fostered an 
immense Cultivation of grains for far 
distant consumption. If there is a com- 
pensation in the bill for the logs that must 
follow its enforcement {n these important 
sections of our country, it do2s not appear 
to those whoare best able to foresee effects 
fiom it. 

The export movement for the past two 
weeks from the New York port has been 
up to the average, and quite encouraging, 
considering the season. The upward 
movement ia sterling exchange duriog 
the week has been created by the extra 
demand always to be expected after New 
Year’s for remittances of dividends and 


interest to foreign security holders. The | him. 


advances made is doubtless of this tem- 
porary scrt, yet there is the contin- 
gency that tLe drafts on the Bank of Eog- 
land at this season, which are especially 
severe just nuw from Europe and Austra 
lia, and also a contrsction of the surplus 
in the Bink of France, may tend to in 
‘crease and prolong for some time these 
higher rates here for foreign bills. We 
thiok, h« wever, that it may be safely es- 
timated that no actual exports of gold will 
be made at present. 

Toe hom; money market is very easy, 
and the accumulation of money goes on 
here at the center of the country’s finan- 
cial operations. The bank statement of 
the New York city banks fs as follows: 


Loans, $411,600 
Specie, increase............ 2,578.800 
Legal tenders, increase......... 2,258,500 


Now we have a surplus reserve in. the 
banks of over $18 600 000, with the pros- 
pects of a continued flow of funds from 
the interlor from this time on fora month 
ortwo. The Baivk of Eogland has gained 
in its reserve during the week, but the 
Bink of France {s still losing. The war 


apprehensions abroad are doubtless serious 


in their influence on the general trade and 
investment markets on the Continent, as 
well as at London. The enormous deficit 
in the Russian Government budget for 
the year, of about $35,000,000 is signifi- 
cant of the pressing wants of that Gov- 
ernment financially. 

The final estimates of our cereal crops 
for 1886 are published by the Govern. 
ment at Washiaogton, and are fully up to 
expectations, especially in wheat and oats, 
and little lower than was supposed in 
corn. The wheat crop is just about one 
bundred milllion bushels better than in 
1885, belag reported at 457,218 000 bush- | 


_ els. The corn yield is reported at 1,665, - 


000,000 bushels, which is 270 000 000| 
bushels lessthan in 1885, but above the 
average of the past seven years. The 
crop of oats is put down at 624 000 000 
bushels, which is about ¢q'1al to the large 
crop of 1885, which latter was the largest 
yield on record. 

The complete returns of earnings by 
ninety-seven roads during the month of 
December gives. an exhibit in the aggre- 
gate, gross, of $29 161,051 against the sum 
of $26 727.786 for the year 1885 by the 
same roads—a gain of $2,433 265 The 
earoings of ninety-three roads for the year 
1886, or nearly one-half of the whole 
mileage, are $344 352956. against an 
aggregate on the same lines for 1885 of 
$314 288 444. 

The markets in Wall Street close very 
steady, notwithstanding the late report of 
the pastage of the Inter-State Commerce 
bill by the Senate. WALL STRERT. 


A COSTLY PLAYTHING. 


Apropos of precious stones, I will re- 
late a curious story told by the celebrated 
Jules Janin, says a Paris correspondent 
of the New York ‘‘Graphic.” It appears 
that he once came near losing the cele- 
brated Sancy diamond, said to be wortb 
1 500,000 francs. It eppears that he was 
one day visiting the Louvre in company 
with the Princess Demidoff. The latter, 
as the weather was warm, took off her 
shawl on which was her diamond brooch. 
This she handed to the author, and asked 
him to keep it for her. 

Jania, of course, consented,‘and slipped 
it into the pocket of his white vest, and 
thought no more about it ; neither did the 
Piincess. The next day, however, she 
asked her husband whether M. Janin had 
returned the pin. 

‘* No,” replied the Prince. 

They sent in haste to Janin’s lodgings. 

‘‘“You don’t mean to say it was the 
Sancy diamond ?” cried the bewildered 
critic. ‘‘ What can I have done with 
i?” 

He searched through his wardrobe with- 
out success. Suddenly a thought struck 


‘**T put it in the pocket of my vest,” he 
cried. 

‘‘In that case,” sald his servant, ‘‘ it 
has gone to the washerwoman’s.”’ 

Everybody ran to the washerwoman’s. 
The good soul was cautiously questioned. 
She must not be exposed to too great a 
temptation. | 

“Oh! yes, a breastpin,” she replied, 
carelessly. ‘‘I remember. I didn’t sup 
pose you cared about ft, sol gave it to 
my youngest to play with.” 

Fortunately, the child was not far off. 
He did not suspect that his plaything was 
worth a milifon and a half, but it was 
quite safe. Janin, however, never told 
the story without a shudder. 


WILLIAM GULL AND THE 


Man —Sir William told us the followiag | 


delicious tale of simple unreasoning faith 
in quacks: An elderly man consulted him 
about stomach complaints, but there was 
a formidable obstacle to diagnosis in the 
patient being horn-deaf. ‘‘ What do you 
have for dinner ?” roared Sir William into 
his right lug. ‘‘Oh, no!’ was the reply, 
‘ plenty of that—two miles regularly after 
breakfast and two more before dinner.” 
‘*How long do you lie abed of a morn- 
ing?” ‘‘ Well, doctor, I shall be sixty- 
nine this day three weeks.’’ Withou'! 
further parley the doctor gave him some 
simple prescription, the form and manu 
script of which he seemed much to admire 
for a little; and then, offering his fee, he 
retired. But at the door he turned round, 
and, in the loud, rattling tones of one long 
very deaf, called out, ‘‘ Doctor, can you 
cure deafness?” Sir William bowed, 
shook his bead, and made his lips express 
‘‘No.” ‘‘I thought so! You have been 
very kind to me. Therefore I make you 
welcome to this prescription,” which he 


pulled from his pocket, adding, “Towed | Mae 
me |” —[Pall Ma"? Gazette. 
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MERE 


HANDKERCHIEF 


 Aluxurious extract from the 
choicest flowers. 


—O LGATE & COS nameand trade mark on each bottle 
assure superior and uniform quality. 


ANET 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


Tribune of Oct. 20, 1884, In ite finan 
of the Fi am, ony “ The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
ity Loan rust Company of Storm 
owa, are secured om Deposit with the Metro- 

on oo Trust Company New York of mortgages 
on improved prope in the West—princi y in 


Iowa. The Fidelit mpany is — y tome 
of the best kno in this c 


BONDS 81,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau “treet. 


JOHN PATON & CO,, 


53 William Street, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


New York. 
merican Investment Company. 


lowa, a Paid-up capital o $600.- 
000, surplus 875,000. offers 


firat Mortgage 
Loans drawing Bch per cent., both Principal and 
Interest Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
—— ds red by 105 r cent. of firat 

held in trust by the Mercantile 
Thon jompony . 5 per cent. certificates of 
devosit for perio is under one year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 

assau 


N.Y. 
A L. Ormsby. Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 
A @ @pper cen 
Real Estate. by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 


Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLE 


N C. MARON Tacoma Ter 


Sound Six Per Cents. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORA, N. B.A. 
BECURED BY FIRST MORTG\AGES OF 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST co. 
OF NEW-VORK, TRUSTEE. 
We offer these bonds and a large and choice se- 
lection of 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


at par and Interest. 

for 4, particulars, or callat our office, 160 
roadway, 

NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST co. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Mae the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color when - 
ray, and preventing Dendruff. 
it cleanses the sealp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 

4, She. and $1.00 at Druggista, 


UDSON 


No Preparation. No 
Heat. 
INDELIBLY. Cannats 
be warhed out ufler 
ithas once dried. A 
& retcher given 
with each bottle, for 
holding the clothing 

while marking. Ask 
storekeeper for 
it, will bexent post 
paid on receipt of @ 
price from Aim. Headquarters. 


Ahsoilutel¢ 


A. F. Freeman, 46 Murray St 
MANAGER, 


THE 
T To LAD nducements ever F ot. 


Now's your time to 
orders for our celebra a 
eas and Coffees, and secure 

a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set,, 

s Rose Toile t Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

For full particniars address" 


COMPANY 


Gold Bard Mo 
or W G Dietio onary 


REAT A: 
81 aud 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDGMEN 


in the world. 


D. M. FERRY & CO'S 


Their Seeds are 
popular becaus 
they ar 


will be mailed 


applicants, ap 
to last season 


all, Zvery per- 
aon using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
aend for it. Address 
9. M, FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Large Garden Guide 
Free toall. You should 
have it. Best varieties, 


alltested,atlow prices. 
& BRO , Seedsmen, Pella, Ia. 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID ‘UP cA CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 


Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 


and New Hampshire. 


Send for Circulars and Forms. 


LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, 
New York Office, 100 Broadway. 

| ABM. 8S. UNDERHILL, Manager, 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. 
Handso 
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and tells al! about TH 


EXAS. 
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and piower Plants, Thoroughbred “tock and Fancy 
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postal for the most complete Catalogue published, to 


At EE BURPEE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE BRO KLYN 

This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. H-nry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
sage. Each number also con- 
‘atns fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
mest American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month at the yearly subscription 
pr:ce of $2. By sperral arrange- 
ment weare enabled tooffer toour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Rrooklyn Magazine,’’ 
both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.50. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


one of tho best remedion 
Successfully used over fifty 


Purify your blood, tone up the evyetem, and 
reeniate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparillia. Sold by al! drugeists. 


No opium fn Pis»’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fall. 2 canta 


_ CHILLISHNESS OF GROWN PEOPLE. 


If wecontemplate cl ildhood. says ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review,” we find that many of 
the qualities that most eharm us in it are 
delightful because they are ephemeral; we 
should recoil at once if we supposed they 
were to last. Notice, for instance, the 
excessive activity of infarcy—what may 
be called the paesion for business. It is 
never still ; it rushes from one occupation 
to another, finding nothing beyond the 
scope of its inclinations and supposed 
powers. This burry, this running after 
work is delightful in a child because it fs 


a passing stage of life. We take for). 


granted that, as thought develops, this tu- 
mult of activity will steady itself. When 
it remains, when it lasts on, uncorrected 
in the man, it is chi dishnees, whatever it 
may be taken for by himself and some 
other people. When he rej ius in the 
multiplici y of frons he has in the fire we 
may safely regard him as having never 
laid aside the babits of his infancy, or 
occupied him«e)f as be ought in the manly 
business of thinking, wuich should modify 
this trick ofaction. Again inchildren we 
are quite content with mirth without wit. 
No children are witty ; for, in fact, wit is 
essentially a mature production ; several 
qualities «f mind combine to produce it 
which are in embryo in childhood. Yet 
they find a great deal to laugh about ; and 
we laugh with them, without effort, in 
glad sy mpathy, though we find them very 
constant to their j kes, and one lasts them 
a long time. But, unfortunately, this 
sort of jocularity. with a good many men, 
outlives its proper date. Far be it from 
us to spoil sport; but how many jokes, 
without a vestige «f fun in them, are in- 
stigate 1 by the ghost of old infantine vi- 
vacity ! Tne j>ker jokes because he has 
always joked, and has never put away the 
method: f childhood fromhim. Perhaps 
this is as common a form of childishness 
as any. A great many men are manly, 
sensible, infiueniial in their grave dis- 
course, who fi under into a lower standing 
when they pretend to be humorous, and 
this because thefr jokes are made under a 
different understanding altogether from 
the jcs’s of real wit. All worn out jokes 
are childish. Children can laugb at the 
same thipg many times over. Ifa man 
does the same it is fur the reason that, in 


Another trick of infancy is a love of 
showing its novelties and possessions. We 
note this sort of officlousness in many 
children. No sooner do they catch sight 
of a visitor, a new arrival of any sort, than 
they hasten to entertain him by the pro- 
duction of their latest treasures—any thing 
indeed. The first thought is, ‘‘ What have 
I to show ?” and all sorts of incongrulties 
follow on the indulgence of this impulse 
We admire and discuss with a good grace 
because they are children, whose lead 
we must follow if we care to please them 


and also because we may say and do 


what we please. We are not always 
critics. But where the habit does not 
drop off, where the fancy of these exhib 
itors to display their wares for our 
entertainment lasts into the maturity o' 
life, the case is different. Very few 
people indeed have an omnivorous curi- 
osity ; and it happens mcre often thap 
not that what our friend persists in sLow 
ing hits some blot in our acquirements. 
We are ignorant where he is knuwing. and 
it requires an exceptional passion f» 
knowledge in genera] to throw one’s self 
{nto conchology, or genealogy, or herald- 


ry, or a print, or an old coin, or a copy « f 


verres, because our f:fend has something 

to show about them. The visitor expects 
to be led on to talk, and has his topics and 
interests ready. He finds that he has to 
abandon vantage ground and to force his 
unwilling attention upon subj-cts alien to 
his tastes. There aremen with whom you 
cannot be in a room three minu'es without 
their rusbing off in quest of some book or 
other object. Conversation is impossible 
in theircompany. They are intent, from 
mere habit, on showing scmething, which 
means violently breaking the thread of 
discourse ; there is nothing to be done but 
to bun.or it, avenging o ves for these 
amiable outrages by pronouncing our 
felend a child still. 


A SKYE SCHOOL. 


In one place in Skye, where I was 
called in by the first Echool Board to 
report, I found that there had been no 
scholars in attendance at the parish school. 
wh'‘ch stood in the center of a large popu 
lation, for more than twenty years. A’ 
my visit the schoolroom was in a most 
miserable state, in building, furniture, 
and appilances. It was only elght fee! 
high, had a clay floor, uneven and un- 
sightly ; was dirty, dusty, cobwebbed, 
and ill lighted. It had evidently been 
used as a place for lumber, a deal of 
which still remained after a rough clearing 
cut, It had most of the windows broken. 
and contained two desks, without any. 
forms, so rickety as scarcely able to stand 
alone; while the teacher’s house above 
was iaalike stateof disrepair and discom 
fort. Oa my arrival not a single scholar 
had appeared, even after due notice; no 
roll-book existed, ‘he teacher showiog on 
a dirty sheet of paper only a few names 
of children, who were said to have been 


variously in attendance during recent 


cczy berths—blows roughly on the strings 
of your own plodding, honest heart, 
which carefully picks up all its blils and 
settles them honorably. The conviction, 
which {s apt to be a little depressing occa- 
sionally, when you see your daughter 
either unmarried or make some hopeless 
match, or your sons passed over for less 
worthy men, forces itself home to you 
that virtue is its own re ward, and the reed 
answers to the wind blowing over it, and 
you and the wife of your bosom make 
confidence about your uelghbors over the 
way to your friend next door. ‘‘ But, of 
course, it must go no further.” ‘‘ Nor 
for the world,” is the confidential answer ; 
but somehow or other before the week is 


out most of the neighbors know that the 


A.’s butcher is clamoring for the equiva. 
lent of those eaten legs of mutton, and 
that Mrs A. has another gown, and that 
Mr. A. has been doing some very unpleas 
ant climbing up dirty back stairs. All 
day long, from society life, goes up the 
ourden of confidences, from the minor 
one that Miss 8 dyes ber hair to the one 
of different degree which tells the w orld 
that your nelgbbor is a thief and »s 
ilar. If every pulse of air which help. 


to converts the mind’s secret thoughts of | 


our friends and acquaintances into speech 
were gatbered up, what a mignaty wave- 

sound would be there! Jt would fill the 
world; its roar and its surging would 
bush all sounds of sweetness and trust or 
the earth into silence, and weshould stand 
aghast. gazing at each other {n the deafen- 
tog din like ghosts of murdered men. But 
happily, each confidence, like a stone 
in a pond, makes its own little circlet o 

waves, Woich reach the bark semewher 
or another and come to rest. Aad we re 
member this, and perhaps, by an instinc 

divine in its begionfog, trust that ou: 

peighbor’s bos: m will be that bank, and 
eur secret will go no further. — London 
Standard. 


A F.LoatTinc Bripce.—The greatest 
and most famous of all fl ating bridges 
was built by the Roman Emperor Caligua 
in aD. 39 An immense number of boate 
was anchored in the bays of Bije and 
Puteoll in two lines, in the form of 8 
crescent, over three miles long A fl oring 
of planks was laid upon them and covered 
with earth. Houses were bullt upon It. 
and fresh water conveyed to them by 
tipes from the shore. When all was 


ready, the Emperor, accompantfed by hie C 


court and a throng of spectators, rode 
io solemn procession from one end of the 
bridge to the other. Ge was clothed tp 
cos'ly robes adorned with gold and pearls, 
avd w>re Alexander’s breastplate and a 
civic crown At evening the wh: la bridge 
was flluminated with torches and lanterns, 
and Caliguls boasted that he had ‘turned 
the night into day, as well as the sea int» 
land.” The whole court slept that n . 
in the housxs on the bridge. Next 

there was another procession, in able 
Caligula rode in a triumphal charfot, fo)- 
lowed by a traia «f other chariots. The 


insane E nperor then made an oration in] 


praise of his work, and wound up the 
festivities by ordering a large number of 
the spectators to be thrown into the sea. 
—({ Wide Awake 


ert lowa Cit 


Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Saf sty to 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 


Chicago. Bt, Jos coors hy 


years. Noecholar turned up even on the 
second day, after being hunted for, except 
one girl of fourteen She could read 
monosyllables with difficulty, wrote badly, 
and did no counting at all. Yet the 
teacher showed much mental vigor, if not 
acuteness, even in old age; so that the 
disgraceful state of matters—disgraceful 
far more to the late authorities than to the 
incompetent man himself—was due to 
moral rather than intellectual causes. 
Not a few such bad cases existed in the 
Highlands and elsewhere, and proved the 
need of legislative interference to correct 


™ BEST THING KNOWN ~~ 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


such glaring abuses —[ William Jolly. 
DELIGHTS OF SMaLL GOSSIP. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAi3 
{NGLY snd gives universal satisfactior 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1¢ 


INFANTS ano INVAUDS 


The Physician’s 


redigested, non irritating, easily assimi- 
taina food Indicated ia ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 


It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successfui in hundreds 
of} cases where other prepared foods fa led. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all -repared Foods. 
150 MALS for an Infant for $1.0U. 
tA PREPARED, At Druggists, 25c.. 50c., $1. 
A valuable on * The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids”’ sent free on aplication. 
Weta. Rronarnson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invatuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
fortrialcan H.O0.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


| INENE 


COLLAR 


Rupens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Cuffs. 


indispensable and economical fur hot we amor. 
Made of are REVERS IBLE 


size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0 Kithy Street, Beston, Mass. 


MAN* 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


ROCK AND PACIFIC RAT WA 


ofits contrat position, close relation to prin. 
nes East of Chi cago. and continuous lines at 
terminal points West North west and Southwest, is the 
stem 


= true middle rr in that transcontinental sy 
invites and faclitates travel and trafic in either 
rection between the Atlantic and Pac 
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ashington, F , Ott 
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Knorvi é, Audubon, Harl Guthrie Centre and 


Council in Galtatin. renton, Bt. Joseph, 
mero n and K ansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Paul, in Mi bert 

St. Paul, i innesota; Watertown, in 

hundreds o 


termediate cities, towns an villages. 


The ‘Great Rock island Route a 


valuable operation is conservative and 
discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its nger in the work a is uneg 


the 
Ex Trains Chicago and the Missouri 
© Day ches magnificent 


Iman Palace Parlor and 8 n aegens 
excellent leepin 8, 


nD and Kansas C City— —restful 
The Albert Lea Rou* 


ing Cars 


to 
and hunting and fishing of lowa an 
ch wheat folds and grazing lands o 
terior Dakcte are Wate own. A sho 
te neca on an 


e rou 
rior oe abe ents to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
‘Latayette and Council Bluffs, Josep 
Minneapolis, St. 
rs interm te, points. All classes of patrons, 
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als and employes trains p tection, 


tful courtes pt kindly y 
respectful co Fo Folders—obtainable at all prinetpal 


Ticket Offices in United States and Canada 
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PERFECTION” 
Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. | 
[Pat. Nov. 22, °81.] 


Combining with our Self-Act! 
Valve and Heating B 
one thing needed to make an 


this particular, he is a child again. So, 3 
to utiera pleasantry, not because itisnew,| After all, it is rot an easy thing to stand imitation 
mislead. PEARLUNE is th. 
but because it is old, because it was said | silent and unresponsive when the wind of } ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an: tho otf nor fetus, of ee 
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Many more persons than are at all aware|and a haste which prevents them from 7 
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of it are tempted on by habit to a form of | seeing anything so trifling as butchers’ zh Syrup. 000. Use - Manhattan 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE GIF OF THE WEST. 


By Samveut V 


Out of the east the golden daylight spring:, 

p from the south the rc bin comes and sings. 

The treasures of the suow the north wind 
brings — 

* Bot what sweet gift awaits us from the west ? 


Ask the soft clouds that silently enfold 
The dead day there in the great calm they hold ; 
Thi:e, too, it may be after a!l is cold— 

The peace of God and everlasting rest. 


SATISFIED. 


Attwenty three 
I planned mv scheme of life—‘'d be 
A merchant, toward whose wal'ing pier 
Globe-circiing ships should homeward steer 
From Orient and Occident 
When millions had been won, I meant 
To chose a wife of gentle race, 
Cuitared in mind and fair in face: 
Build me a palace with each part 
By art designed, enriched by art ; 
And, finally. to have one son, 
Handsome and tall, but on'ly one. 
Thus I forecast my destiny 
3 At twenty-three. 


At forty: three, 


How have I pro-pered?’ Let me see — 
I find mv-elf a simp'e clerk, 


\ With bght reward and heavy work, 


Yet, hoping for advance in rank, 
I owe no man, and have in bank 
A trifle saved. I occupy 
Some fou'th- floor roms, which Kate and I 
Trink charming. (Kate's my wife, you know, 
A pretty seamstress long ago ) 
We have six girls —;erhaps too many— 
Bat not for wo Ids we'd part with any. 
So kind has fortune been to ma 
At forty-three! —[Life. 


FATE. 


By Bret Harte. 
The sky !s clouded, the rocks are bare! 
The spray of the tempest is white tn air ; 
The winds are out with the waves at play, 
And I shall not temp the sea to-day. 


The trail {s narrow, the wood Is dim, 
The panther clings to the arching limb, 
And the lion's whelps are abroad at play, 
And [ shall not juoinia the chase to day. 


But the ship sailed safely over the sea, 

And the hunters came from the chase In glee ; 
And the town t at was builded upon a rock 
Was swallowed up inthe earthquake shock. 


‘‘T AM GREAT AND YOU ARE SMALL.”’ 
(Translated from the German of E. A. Smulle.) 


A sparrow swinging on a branch 
Once caught a passing fly. 
**Oh, let me live!’ the insect prayed, 
With trembling, piteous cry. 
* No,” said the sparrow, *‘ you must fall, 
For I am great and you are small.” 


The bird had scarce begun his feast 
Before a hawk came by. . 

The game was caught. ‘* Pray let me live!” 
Was now the sparrow’s cry. 
** No,” said the captor,‘ you must fall, 
For | am great and yuu are small.”’ 


An e“gie saw the rogue and swooped 
Upon him from on high. ee 

** Pray let me live! why would you kill 
So small a bird as [?’’ 

“Oh,” sald the eagle, you must fall, 
ForlI am great and you are smaill.”’ 


But while he ate, the hunter came; 
He let his arrow fly. 

“Tyrant the eagle shrieked, you have 
No right to make me die !"’ 
* Ah!” suid the hunter, “ you must fall, 
For I am great and you are small.”’ 


LIFE I8 80 LONG. 


Bat a week Is so long he said, 
With a toss of his curly head. 
**One, tw, three, four, five, six, seven !— 
Seven whole days! Why, in six you know 
(You know it yourself—you told me so) 
The great God up in heaven 
Made ali the earth and the seas and sklee, 
"The trees and the birds and the butterflies. 
How cau [ wait fur my seeds to grow !” 


** But a month {s so long !”’ he said, 
With a drovup of bis boyish head. 
** Hear me cv. unt—one, two. three, four— 
Fuur whote we ks and three days more ; 
Thiity-one daye, and each will creep 
As tue shadow crawls over yonder steep ; 
Thirty-one nigh‘s, and shall lie 
Waiching the stars cimb up the sky. 
How can I wait til: a month is o'er!" 


** Bat a year is s0 long !"’ he said, 
Uplifting his bright young head. 
** All thse seasuns must come and go 
Over the hiils with footsteps slow— 
Autumn aud wiuoter, sammer and spring ; 
On, for a bridge of gold to fling 
Over the chasm deep and wide. 


‘‘Ten years may be long!"’ he sald, 
Slowly raising bis stately head, 
* But there’s mucb to win, there is much to lose ; 
A man must labor, a man must choose, 
And he m ‘st be strong to wait ! | 
The years may be long, but who would 
wear 
The crown of honor must do and dare — 
No time has he to toy with fats 
Who would climb to manhood's high estate.” 


‘“* Ah! life is not lone?” he said, 
Bowing his grand white head. 
* One, 'wo,three four, five. six, seeven— 
Seventy years! As swift their flight, 
As swal'oas cleaving the morning light, 
Or golden gleams at even. : 
Life is short as a summer night-- 
How long, O God is eteralty?”’ : 
[Anonymous. 


THE POSTMASTER. | 


Long years he dweit behind the latticed wall 
Built of glass boxes where he mislaid mall, 
With kindly patience-answered every call, 
An: licked the stamps for childhood weak 
and frail. 


Administrations rise and change and fall, 
Serene he weathered every shifting gale, 
On clvil service rules he ran the shop, 
And ne’er allowed his perquisites to drop. 
So tn the service he grew old ard gray, 
And oft he put the stamps on upside down, 
Mis orted lettersin a wiid, vague way, 
And sent Smith's paper out to Jones by 
Brown, 
Till Special Agent Death came by one day 
And ponched the old man through to Grave- 
yard town. 
He lay quite still, when suddenly he oried. 
** Mall closed !"’ and drew his salary and died. 
—[Brovklyn Eagle. 


BROTHER BAPTISTA. 


By Joun Ernest M’Cann. 
Prother Kaptista was quiet and sad. 
He dreamed by day and he dreamed by night, 
And every day | 
- He was heard to say: 
Let me dream and sing, and Ill climb the height. 
And the Friars would grvan: Too bad! 


Yor days he would brood: then his eyés would 
dance, 
His slight form quiver, his cheeks grow red. - 
No prayers that day. 
Would Baptista say! 
And the good old Padre would shake his head, 
And look at the Friars askance. 


Brother Baptista was gentle and good. 
The Friars all loved and pitied him. . 
But up fn his cell 
He would dream, and—well, 
He would sing at night till his eyes grew dim, 
And he dreamed by day in the wood. 


And the wild winds that raced through the trees. 
The brown bees would ham, 
And the birds would come 
All around bis head and about his knees, 
While he sang In sweet, silent words. 


Well, be dreamed and sang til! his hair grew 
white, 
Till his heart was as gray as his hair. 
Only yesterday 
He was heard to say : 
I will climb the height The Friars declare: 
Brother Baptista died last night. 
—(Mail and Express. 


KEEPING WORSHIPERS AWAKE. 


In olden times many pious individuals 
considered it a good work to set aside part 


of their worldly wealth for keeping the 


members of the congregation from sleep 
ing during divine services. 

On the 17:h of April, 1725, John Rudge 
bequeathed to the parish of ‘rysull, in 
Shropshire, twenty shillings a year, that 
& poor man might be employed to go 
about the church during the sermon and 
keep the people awake. 

A bequest of Rishard Doyery, of Farm 
cote, dated 1659 ,had in view the payment 
of eight shillings in the church of Claver- 


ly, Shropshire, for a similar purpose. 


At Acton church, in Cheshire, about 
thirty years ago, one of the church ward 

ens used to go around in the church dur 

ing service with a huge wand in his hand, 
and if any of the congregation were asleep 
they were instantly awakened by a tap on 
the head. | 

_ At Dunchurch, in Warwickshire, a sim- 
lar custom existed. A person bearing s 
stout wand, shaped like a hay fork at the 
end, stepped siealthily up and down tle 
nave and aisles, and whenever he saw a1 
individual asleep he touched him so effec 

ually that the epell was broken—tbis bein; 
sometimes done by fitting the fork to the 
nape of the neck. 

_A more playful method is said to have 


That I mignt cross to the ovber side, 
Where she is waiting—my love, my bride 


been used io another church, where the 


He loved the w .od —and he worshiped the birds | 


beadle went round the edifice during serv- 
ice carrying a long staff, at one end of 
which was a fox’s brush, and at the otl er 
a knob. With the former he geni'y 
tickled the faces of the female sles ra, 
while on the heads of thelr male compeers 
he bestowed with the knob a sen:idle rap 


FREAKS OF ETIQUETTE.—In S weden, if 
you address the poorest person in the 
street, you must lif: your hat. A gentle 
man passing a lady on the stairs of a hotel 
must do the same. To enter a store or 
bank with one’s hat on is aterrible breach 
of good manners. When a train leaves a 
platf >rm or a steamboat or a plier, all the 
lookers-on lift their hats to the departing 
passengers and bow to them, a compll- 
ment returned by the travelers. In aris- 
tocratic circles in Persia a visitor sends 
notice an hour or two before calling. If 
the visit is one of importauce, notice is 
sent the previous day. As the visitor 
approaches the house 
mounted or on foot, come forth to meet 
him, and one returns with speed to an- 
nounce his coming. According to his 
relative rank, the host meets him at the 
foot « f the staircase, at the dvor, or at the 
upper part of the room. The question 
uf seats is also one rmquiring the ut. 


-|most circumspection in observing the 


various shades cf rank. the visitonr’s 
rank is superior to that of the host, the 
former is invited to occupy a sofa alone, 
at the upper corner, while the host sits on 
a chair or on the floor at theright. The 
left is more honorable than the right in 
Persia. For a lady to lay her hand upon 
a lady friend’s arm is considered a very 
great and ot j»ctlonable familisrity by an 
Itallan. ‘‘ Never touch the person ; it is 
sacred,” is an Italian proverb. They have 
some very foolieh custcms in Holland, 
such as that, for instance, which compels 
a lady, whether alone or accompanied by 
other ladies, to avoid passing a club house 
or other places of rendezvous for gentle- 
men. Ifa lady must needs enter a con- 


fectionery store, library, or other place 
where men naturally go, and finds a gen- 
tleman or two there, she feels compelled 
to retire as precipitately as if she had seen 
a case of small-pox. The men know this, 
but unless they have finished their bust- 
ness they will not retire. The lady re- 
treats in the most unodignifid manner. 
and the human bear finishes his book or 
his chocolate, even though the lady {* at 
the door walling for him to leave.—[Ex- 
coange. 


Dr CHALMERS BAFFLED —When Dr. 
Chalmers became minister of Kt!many, in 
the north of Fife, he used to get his sup- 
plies from Anstruther. On one occasion 
—so the story runs—he erent a written 
order for a sack of corn to a Mr. Thomson 
there. The corn never came, ana Chal- 
mers was much annoyed. Next time he 
was in Anstruther hecalled on Mr. Thom- 


eon for amexplanation. It was soon given. 
The merchant bad been unable to deci- 
oher the minister's hyerog!yphics, and 
had put the notein his desk uniil Mr, 
Chalmers should call. ‘‘ Not make out 
my writing !’ exclaimed Chal ners, indig- 
oantly—‘‘ Show itto me.” He read afew 
words, but then hestuck, completely baf- 
ficd. He was, however, equal to the occa- 
sion. With a pawky smile he returred 
the letter to the merchant, saying, ‘‘ But 
the letter was addressed to you, Mr. 
Thomson ; it is your Lusiness to read it, 
not mine.” 


RENEWED HER AGE TEN YEARS. 


That life may be prolonged is the desire of 
every invalid, even witn suffering, but this 
ig not all Compound Oxygun does, as the 
l+tters of many patients testify. A Lawrence 
( Mass.) lady writes : 
‘* My old troubles are all slowly leaving me. 
[ have renewed my age ten jears or more.”’ 
A farmer writes from Lockesburg, Ark.: 
‘“*lam feeling better and clearer of pain 
than for years. I can plow all day.’’ 

A lady writes from North Waterford, Me.: 

‘*My mother. although eighty one years 
old, feels as well as she did when forty years 
id. She walks around the house spryly, and 
1oes considerable work. She is iiving, she 
says, new life ”’ 

if you think that you or any of your friends 
night be benefited by the use of tnis treat- 
Ment, you can decide after an examivation 
»« @ record of its work in a multitade of 
cases. A pamphiet of nearly two bundrei 


pages will be mailed free to any applicant 
EA Drs. STARKEY & PaLEN, 1,527 Arch Street, 


the servants, 


Eyes Ears Nose 


Are all more or less affected by catarrh. The eyes 
become inflamed, red, and watery, with dull, heavy 
pa'n between them: there are roaring buzzing 
noises in the ears and sometimes tbe hearing is 
affected ; the no-e Is a severe sufferer, with ita con- 
stant uacomfortable discharge, bad b-eath, and loss 
of the sense of smell. All these disagreeable symp- 
toms diss» ppear when the disease i+ cured by Hvod’s 
Sarsaparilia. which expe's from the blood the im- 
purity from which catarrh arises, tones and restores 
the dis. ased organs to health, and builds up the 
whole system. 


Catarrh in the Head > 


“T have suffered with cat ‘rrhin my head for years 
and paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines 
I was weak and my eyes were 80 sore that I could 
not sew or read much. I begsn to take Hood's Sar 
saparilla and now my catarrh i: nearly cured, the 
wenkness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good 
—in fact, | feel like another person Hood's -arsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine that has done me perma- 
nent good * Mars. A. CUNSINGHAM, Providence, R.L 

“T have used Hood’s Sarasaparilia for catarrh with 
very satisfactory results. I received more perma- 
nent benefit from it than from any other remedy.” 
M. E. Rzap, Wauseon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5 Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


STINCS 
OSTON, MASS 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


d the Oatbedral, Buston: Plymo urch, Krook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cinci and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGANS»or 


ans forsale atlow 


THE VERY 
Chureh Ligbt. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR'G 


Over one hundred styles 


Wheeler Reflect 


re and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WwW ER REFLECTOR 0G 
@ Washinzton St, | 88 E 
Boston. Mass Chicago 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for (hurchee, Schoois, etc ; also 
Chimes 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDSY, ' 


Bells of Pure Copper end Tin for Ch 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parma, ete 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells 
anp Peas for CHURCH “ne. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

H. Mes 
Meatiae this Ander 


{E WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
OR INVALIDS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN: 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL &: 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
VHE STOMACH AND INTESTINES, 


“JoLD SHIPPING DEPOT. 


DRUGGISTS JOHN CARLE & SONS 


fortable, invisible, Jllustrated book & FREE. Address 
or calleu J, B53 Broadway, N.Y, Name 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


C R DEA F by Peck’s Part. Improven 
Cusmonap Ear Druma, 

the W hisperstheard distinctly, 
Com 
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very partofthecountry. We invite attention to ou 
w stylesof Orcans, atfrom $500 to $1 
and MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGAN ISTS, and others are invited to 
for allinfomation connected with ourart, SC RLP 
TIVE CIRCULARS and pe urnished o 
held noted for 
| over all Others. 
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